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Beniamin  Franklin  Said  It... And 
Experienced  Advertisers  Know  It... 

”  If  you  are  not  getting  into  the  HOME 
with  what  you  have  to  say,  you  will  never  get 
in  with  what  you  have  to  sell.” 

When  the  name  of  a  product  becomes  a  family  word 
—known  and  worthily  regarded  by  the  entire  family 
group— then  the  roots  of  reputation  are  firmly  planted. 

And  through  these  home-roots  success  is  richly  nurtured 
by  the  good  will  of  these  home-people. 

Advertisers  themselves,  by  their  own  judgement  and 
action,  testify  to  this  truth.  For  43  consecutive  years 
they  have  placed  more  Total  Display  advertising  in  The 
Daily  News  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper  — morn¬ 
ing,  evening  or  Sunday.*  Year  in  and  year  out  they  have 
found  it  profitable  to  advertise  in  this  HOME  newspaper 
with  a  following  of  more  than  a  million  reader- 
friends.  These  advertisers  appraise  The  Daily  News  as 

Chicago’s  BASIC  Advertising  Medium 

*Fof  fwf  compon’ion,  fiquor  finagq  omitted  tine#  C/iicogo  DaUy  N«wt  do^t  not  oceopt  odvortiung  for  alcoholic  t>0¥oragos» 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


fOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

ITS  place  in  the  home  is  one  of 

RESPECT  and  trust 


:a  400  Wtyr  Madts 


■  C^’‘CaGO 


NE.V  -CfH 
5AN  fRANC'SCO 


THE  IMPORTANCE 

OF 

BEING  CORRECT 


Consistency  is  not  always  a  virtue.  Conditions 
change  and  opinions,  to  be  correct,  must  change 
with  them. 

Particularly  today,  in  a  world  of  uncertainty  and 
unprecedented  change,  the  freedom  to  be  true  to 
their  own  beliefs  is  the  most  precious  asset  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Over  the  years  they  have  earned 
enduring  respect  among  the  families  they  serve. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  dominant  position  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American  and  C^hicago  Herald- 
American  in  the  evening  field  in  America’s  first 
two  cities. 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  Journal-American 


CHICAGO  HeRALD-AmERICAN 


IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENINO  AND  SUNDAY 


Both  First  in  the  Evening  Field 


THE  MEN  WHO  BRING  YOU  "THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 


"It  is  a  tale  that  should  be  put  in  scrapbooks  and  read  in  schoolrooms,"  wrote 
one  editor  among  the  many  who  commented  on  Frank  Hewlett’s  report  of 
the  end  on  Bataan. 


Hewlett  was  in  charge  of  the  U.  P.  bureau  in  Manila  when  war  struck  it  three 
Decembers  ago.  After  his  world-beat  on  the  bombing  of  the  undefended 
city,  he  crossed  to  Bataan  in  the  last  car  over  the  bridge.  From  there,  as  the 
only  regular  correspondent  with  the  U.  S.  forces,  he  sent  for  four  months  the 
news  of  their  immortal  stand.  The  Headliners  award  for  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment  was  one  tribute  to  his  work. 

In  mid-April  1 942  a  patched-up  training  plane  took  Hewlett  from  Corregidor. 
In  Australia,  in  New  Guinea,  in  Burma — he  was  the  only  civilian  correspon¬ 
dent  with  Merrill's  Marauders — he  continued  his  front-line  reporting.  In 
Honolulu  last  October,  headed  for  a  leave  on  the  American  mainland  he  had 
not  seen  for  seven  years,  he  heard  of  the  coming  Philippine  invasion,  volun¬ 
tarily  turned  back  to  cover  it.  He  filed  the  first  dispatch  from  the  Philippines 
since  his  own  two  and  a  half  years  before.  He  is  now  at  Ormoc. 

Hewlett’s  devotion  to  his  work,  his  reportorial  ability,  his  hardihood  are 
typical  of  the  United  Press  correspondents  on  every  war  front  who  are  bring¬ 
ing  you  "the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news." 
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UNITED 

PRESS 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  seeing  double  these  days! 

Twice  as  many  calls  for  beauty  helps,  for  recipes, 
for  health  hints  .  .  .  three  times  as  many  for  shop¬ 
pers’  items!  Right  down  the  line  .  .  .  child  care, 
fashions,  needlework  .  .  .  every  subject  of  interest 
to  women  brings  more  and  more  response  from 
Times  women  readers.  A  mighty  important  clue 
for  advertisers  who  have  been  wondering  how 
Times  supremacy  in  the  feminine  fields  has  been 
faring  in  wartime. 

LARGEST  HOME  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION  ON  THE  PACIFIC  C0A$ 

2  lOITOR  ft  P U •  L I S H I R  for  D«e*nbM>  II.  I**) 


L<»  ANGELES 
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IBjetrult  Jfxu 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc.,  Nail.  Rapntantathras 

••A  DYNAMIC  NEWSPAPER  IN  A  DYNAMIC  TOWN'' 


THE  PATRONAGE  OF 


RICH  DETROIT  market  of  nearly  3  million  pros¬ 

perous,  productive  people  .  .  .  and 
MARKET  FOR  YOU  into  that  market  goes  but  one  morn¬ 
ing  paper  . . .  The  Detroit  Free  Press! 
One  paper  holds  the  undivided  attention  of  over  380,000  families  15 
out  of  24  hours  daily.  Your  advertising,  placed  in  this  powerful  me¬ 
dium,  focuses  the  buying  power  of  this  huge  Detroit  market  on 
your  product.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  becomes  your  ''horn 
of  plenty"  for  now  and  your  post-war  future. 
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54  »„  OF  POPULATION 


Boston  Avcnuo  Methodist  (%urch.  Tufso. 


P&RCHES 


Some  of  the  finest  m  America  hove  helped  to  moke 

TiULSA  the  the  Southwest."  Architecturolly 

Tufslr'|HKhool  buildings/ skyscropers,  and  fine  residential  dis¬ 
tricts  ore  mpre  than  matched  by  her  church  edifices.  Supreme¬ 
ly  conscious^fhe  part  churches' play  iti  the  civic  life  bf  o  cotiH 
niahity  the  Tulso  fpd  Tirtso  Tfibinie  tok#  geeet  juride 

in  the  fine  w^^constpnfly  b«io||^done  for  the  more  than  TSiO!,- 
000  citizens  of  Tulsa.  \ 


I 
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It 


PHIUDELPHIA 
DAILY  DOUBLE 


IT  JWS  OFF 
EVERT  TIME! 


There  are  two  distinct  market  races  in  the  Philadelphia  Media 
Derby  —  the  Liberal  Special  and  the  Conservative  Handicap. 
And  you  must  win  BOTH  of  these  big  time  races  in  order  to 
cash  your  Daily  Double  sales  ticket  in  the  annual  $  2^/4  billion 
Quaker  City  stakes. 

In  the  Liberal  Special,  you  have  no  problem.  Tlie  Record  is 
Philadelphia’s  only  liberal  newspaper  .  .  .  and  it’s  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Only  The  Record  has  what  it  takes  to  sell  the  Record 
audience  of  a  quarter  million  Philadelphia  area  families  whose 
liberal  spending  habits  are  as  much  of  a  trademark  as  their 
liberal  point  of  view. 

In  the  Conservative  Handicap,  there  are  two  standard-size 
new  spapers  —  one  morning  and  one  evening.  Both  papers  appeal 
to  the  same  segment  of  the  market . . .  battle  neck  and  neck  down 
the  stretch  for  the  reading  favor  of  Philadelphia  traditionalists. 

And  there  you  have  it,  folks.  When  combined  with  The 
Record  to  form  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Double,  either  one  of 
these  two  conservative  Quaker  City  papers  will  give  you  com¬ 
plete  trading  area  coverage.  That’s  why  “The  Record  —  and 
One  Other”  is  the  advertising  buy  that  pays  off  every  time  in 
America’s  3rd  Market. 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

R«pr*t«nl*d  NaiionallT  by  G«erg»  A.  McDaritt  Co. — Now  York.  Chicago.  Philadolphia.  Oolroil.  Clorolaad 


Hr  RMmkw  14k  IH4 
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“I  turn  my  back  for  a  minute,  and 
while  I’m  turning  it,  the  Mrs.  has 
cut  out  the  recipes,  and  Junior  has 
torn  out  a  Page  One  article  for 
his  school  lessons  plus  the  sports 
news,  and—” 

Yes,  the  family  goes  for  that 
daily  newspaper  in  a  big  way. 
And  because  everyone  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  finds  something  of  particular 
value  and  interest  in  newspapers, 
the  daily  newspapers  of  America 
are  close  to  the  hearts  of  their 
readers. 

What  other  medium  contains 
such  a  wealth  of  up-to-the-minute 
world  and  domestic  news . . .  com¬ 
munity  happenings  .  .  .  news  of 
special  fields,  from  finance  to 
gardening? 

The  newspapers  of  America  are 
your  most  logical  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  great  and  variegated  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  for  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  young  and  old  alike— to 
business  executive  and  housewife 
—to  public  official  and  to  Mr. 
Workaday  Average-Man. 


^ork  Simeis 

'•ALL  THE  SEWS  THATS  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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editor  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


News  of  U.  S.  Flows  Freely 
From  International  Doors 


MilUon  and  Half  Words  a  Week 

Gear  Through  Press  Agencies  SJai'toefaSoid*  niermov7l 

combined  889,000  words  a  week, 

Bv  Dwight  Bentel  per  cent  of  me  outgoing 

*  ^  total  wordage.  And  this  word- 

.  .  i.  -u-  -  •  TkT  *  II  .  I  .  ege  blankets  the  world,  whereas 

^1.  buildings  in  New  toy/enng  walls  of  censorship  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  40  per 
York  Citj^  in  3  Jot  of  offices  raised  against  a  reversal  of  the  cent  is  beamed  to  individual 
characterized  by  the  clatter  of  current.  countries,  or  to  individual  news- 

typewriters  and  the  clunl^clunk-  And  despite  the  broken  and  papers  within  those  countries. 


dunking  of  teletype  rriachines,  a  irregular  pattern  of  its  distribu-  In  its  three-dimensional  form, 
new5  profile  of  the  United  States  tjon.  and  the  war-time  limita-  it  towers  hugely  above  the  com- 
i5  being  redrawn  and  tions  on  its  presentation,  it  offers  bined  remainder. 

trwsmittM  to  the  world.  ^  in  niany  respects  the  healthiest  AP,  U.P.,  and  INS,  plus  the 


transmitted  to  the  world. 


To  see  the  Picture,  you’ve  got  picture  in  its  history. 


to  opM  a  lot  of  doors— doors  xhe  demand  for  American  the  three  major  commercial  or 
mwkea  neut^  .  .  .  canaaian  news  abroad  is  largely  a  de-  cooperative  “straight  news’’  for- 
‘  ■  ■  niand  for  American  news  eign  agencies  in  the  United 

«  “straight.”  Improved  methods  of  States — Reuters,  the  Australian 

Xews  Service  25  or  30  of  them  tran.«mission  make  it  no  longer  Associated  Press,  and  the  Cana- 

alt^etner.  _  necessary  to  route  much  word-  dian  Press — with  160,000  out- 

through  foreign  distributors  going  words  a  week  or  an  addi- 
s  i«  nhrnaH  PosiUon  to  needle  it,  or  tional  11  per  cent  of  the  total; 


AP,  U.P.,  and  INS,  plus  the 
New  York  Times,  also  supply 


conclusion  is  inevitable: 

The  U.  S.  is  big  news  abroad. 
They'll  tell  you  that  at  all 


.slip  it  a  mickey  finn. 


while  Overseas  News  Service 


these  aeencies  Dav  after  dav  ^  driblet  is  gath-  and  North  American  Newspaper 

around  the  Klobe  thev’ll  sav  we  written  by  Americans,  Alliance,  American  agencies, 

arounu  uie  Kiuue,  iney  11  say,  we  j  u,.  tt  o  _  Vi!in>aio  an  ono  i.Tni./a<i  o 


“werT'^American'^^Slomacy,  “straight  news”  agen-  6  per  cent  of  the  outgoing  total. 

American  lend-lease,  American  E*®®  °Jv,  foreign  countries  which  Of  the  remaining  23  per  cent, 
arms,  American  idealism.  have  the  power  of  selection  but  250.000  words  a  week  are  sent 

We're  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Gen-  alteration.  Hence  to  a  large  by  foreign  correspondents  in  the 

cral  Eisenhower,  Willow  Run,  the  world  is  seeing  Amer-  U.  S.  and  is  frankly  supple- 

and  the  bombing  of  Tokyo.  ica  through  American  eyes.  mentary  or  “interpretive”;  while 

We' re  local  news  from  Rey-  .  *  three  great  wire  services  most  of  the  final  6  per  cent,  or 

kjavik  to  Wellington.  Our  — Associated  Press.  United  Press  84,000  words  a  week,  is  moved 

soldiers  and  sailors  walk  the - - 

streets,  our  planes  fly  overhead,  P  ^ 

our  canned  Spam  and  dried  rZGlIlZ  D0CF111S  xlGClVV 

prunes  help  feed  the  popula-  “  *'^***“  *irw^***»^  A  V  J 

Newspaper  Promotion 

tkm^  where  appetites  condi-  Bg**  Feezel 

tioned  to  new’s  perversion  are  xjeiiy  reezei 

fed  propaganda,  the  little  guy  on  THE  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  will  depend  was  used  freely  in  the  Heinz 
the  street  in  almost  any  country  upon  heavy  newspaper  adver-  research. 

you  can  name  is  eager  to  read  tising  to  do  its  selling  job  now  The  company  will  discontinue 

and  during  the  post-war  period,  sponsorship  of  the  radio  pro- 
avid  for  news  of  the  tc  eram  “Information  Plea.se’’ 


and  transmitted  by  U.  S.  agen-  handle  88,000  words  a  week,  or 


cies,  or  by  “straight  news”  agen-  6  per  cent  of  the  outgoing  total, 
cies  of  foreign  countries  which  Of  the  remaining  23  per  cent, 
have  the  power  of  selection  but  250,000  words  a  week  are  sent 
not  alteration.  Hence  to  a  large  by  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
degree  the  world  is  seeing  Amer-  U.  S.  and  is  frankly  supple- 
American  eyes.  mentary  or  “interpretive”;  while 


Heinz  Begins  Heavy 
Newspaper  Promotion 

By  Betty  Feezel 


United  States. 
He’s  getting  it. 


according 


announcements  gram  “Information  Please.” 


made  by  H.  J.  Heinz  II,  presi- 


He's  getting  it  despite  a  global  food  firm, 

var,  world  news  communica-  A  localized  newspaper  adver- 

tisinR^ campaign  on  a  nation-  irTbuTion ''branches'Tn ''abour 60 
Sfiina?  Wide  basis  Will  be  Set  in  motion  cjties)  will  have  a  part  in  the 

coSS  to  Sh  nnrs  February  1945,  with  the  news-  selection  of  the  Heinz  variety  to 

like^e  SuMav^  New  Y^fc  Paper, advertising  budget  many  be  featured  in  the  ads  going  into 

TiiM.  «eiu  York  times”  greater  than  the  total  ex-  his  territorv  He  will  also  be 

J^^ongside  a  chewing  gum  pended  in  the  past  year.  ?onsS  iTthf  choic^^  oJ  ?ocaS 

It’s  being  pumped  out  of  the  '^^®  decision  to  place  the  bulk  media. 

United  States  at  the  rate  of  a  i*®  future  advertising  in  news-  The  Heinz  ads,  handled  out  of 
Bullion  and  a  half  words  a  week.  Papers,  Mr.  Heinz  said,  follows  the  advertising  department  in 
And  what's  more  important!  findings  of  comprehensive  Pittsburgh  through  Maxon  Inc., 
®**»ured  in  units  of  interna-  surveys  made  before  Pearl  Har-  advertising  agency,  Detroit,  will 
bonal  understanding  now  and  determine  the  best  media  all  be  run  in  series  of  at  least 

most  of  it  is  going  un-  advertising  food  products  13  weeks.  No  one  product  will 

unadulterat^,  and  and  will  place  in  effect  an  ad-  be  advertised  for  less  than  13 

“®<>*t  uncensored.  vertlsing  program  which  was  weeks  and  no  ad  will  run  less 


Under  the  new  advertising 
program,  Mr.  Heinz  announced, 
each  Heinz  branch  manager 
( there  are  approximately  75  dis¬ 


and  will  place  in  effect  an  ad-  be  advertised  for  less  than  13 

J.,  - vertlsing  program  which  was  weeks  and  no  ad  will  run  less 

«»  flowing  without  interfer-  halted  by  the  war  emergency,  than  once  each  week, 
munw  most  of  the  friendly  Data  from  the  Continuing  Study  “We  feel  that  newspaper  ad- 
^tnw  of  the  world,  into  some  of  Newspaper  Reading  prepared  vertlsing  will  better  enable  the 
'«w»uui  ones  as  well,  and  past  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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HUNGER  for  news,  like  the 

hunger  for  religion,  can’t  be 
starved  to  death,  clubbed  out, 
or  mass-murdered.  The.  Nazis 
have  been  able  to  erect  no  bar¬ 
rier  proof  against  the  inter¬ 
change  of  American  news  with 
the  occupied  or  isolated  neutral 
countries  of  Europe.  Some  of 
these  maintain  active,  effective 
news  agencies  within  the  United 
States  which  will  be  described 
next  week  in  the  second  article 
of  this  series. 

by  subsidized  or  out-and-out 
government  agencies,  and  is 
whatever  it  is. 

Tass  of  Russia,  among  these 
latter,  handles  more  than  all  the 
others  put  together  —  45,000 
words  a  week  taken  from  AP, 
U.P.,  and  gathered  by  its  own 
staff  of  correspondents  in  this 
country.  Its  total  staff  here  con¬ 
sists  of  35  persons,  by  far  toe 
largest  news  organization  main¬ 
tained  by  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  per¬ 
haps  indicating  less  willingness 
by  the  Soviets  to  accept  Ameri¬ 
can  news  at  face  value  than  is 
evidenced  by  our  other  allies. 
( A  willingness,  incidentally, 
which  constitutes  a  profound 
tribute  to  the  American  news 
services. ) 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note 
here  also  that  Tass  alone,  among 
foreign  news  agencies  in  the 
U.  S.,  is  markedly  unwilling  to 
talk  about  itself.  It  moves  in 
semi-secrecy  toward  undisclosed 
ends,  it  conducts  its  activities  be¬ 
hind  barred  doors,  and  its  em¬ 
ployes,  most  of  them  Russian, 
reportedly  don’t  mix  with  the 
other  foreign  press  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States. 

These  latter,  even  the  heads 
of  straight  government  bureaus, 
talk  frankly,  freely,  and  usually 
enthusiastically  about  their 
agencies. 

Our  free  outpouring  of  news 
to  Russia,  and  the  meager  and 
begrudging  return,  somehow 
symbolizes  America’s  position  in 
the  world  news  picture.  The 
U.  S.  is  like  a  man  illuminated 
by  his  own  campfire  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  peers  at  him 
from  the  encircling  gloom. 

Tabulation  of  outgoing  versus 
incoming  news  totals  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  world  is  much  better  in¬ 
formed  about  the  United  States 
than  we  are  about  the  world — a 
conclusion,  incidentally,  with 
which  most  foreign  news  repre¬ 
sentatives  In  the  United  States 
will  agree:  “In  my  country  toe 
man  on  the  street  knows  a  damn 
sight  more  about  America  than 
the  Americans  know  about  us.” 

The  score-plus  agencies  and 
bureaus  included  in  this  survey 
are  exporting  a  total  of  1,471,000 
words  a  week  from  toe  United 
(Continued  on  page  62 > 
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Brave  Future.  Some 
Trouble  Seen  for  Video 


TELEVISION  made  its  official  vantage  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

flying  start  this  week  as  In  a  carefully-prepared  talk, 
nearly  1.000  persons  gathered  Kostka  traced  the  beneficial  ef- 
in  New  York  City’s  Commodore  fects  of  radio  on  the  newspaper 
Hotel  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  industry  and  concluded  that 
for  the  first  annual  conference  television,  as  well,  by  stimulat- 
of  the  Television  Broadcasters  ing  interest  and  curiosity  will 
Association.  Inc.  Present  were  similarly  increase  the  demand 
representatives  of  equipment  for  newspapers, 
manufacturers,  advertising  agen-  By  way  of  illustration  he 
cies,  broadcasters,  the  movie  in-  spoke  of  the  opening  of  the 
dustry,  etc. — and  a  handful  from  present  war  when  Hitler  invaded 
the  newspaper  field.  Poland.  “Radio  went  on  a  24- 

A  score  of  speakers,  at  gen-  hour  basis."  he  said,  "to  give 
eral  sessions  and  panel  discus-  the  American  public  complete 
sions.  talked  over  the  problems  up-to-the-minute  service.  Not 
and  probabilities  of  the  new  only  did  it  broadcast  the  news 
medium  for  the  future.  Gen-  — it  brought  directly  into  .the 
erally.  enthusiasm  was  the  order,  home  the  views  of  correspond- 
but  sobering  thoughts  were  in-  ents  and  commentators.  Listen- 
jected  by  some  of  the  speakers  ers  were  literally  glued  to  their 
on  the  costs  of  building  equip-  radios. 

ment  and  transmission  lines,  and  “What  happened  to  news- 

of  producing  programs  of  high  papers?  During  that  opening 
quality,  particularly  for  the  non-  period  of  World  War  II.  they 

metropolitan  areas.  reached  their  greatest  peak  of  taining  peace,  television  has 

Interest  of  the  newspaper  and  circulation  in  history,  far  greater  great  importance,  Gen.  SarnofI 
allied  industries  in  “video"  was  than  at  any  time  during  World  said,  but  he  warned:  “We  must 
given  a  chance  to  express  itself  War  I  when  there  was  no  always  remember  that  a  lie 
in  a  panel  discussion.  Partici-  radio.  .  .  .  travels  with  the  same  speed  as 

pants  were  Clifford  Denton  of  “Now  you  might  point  out  that  the  truth.” 

the  New  York  Daily  News,  television  wili  provide  the  visual  He  recalled  how  he  had  helped 
chairman;  William  Kostka.  man-  factor  that  radio  lacks.  That's  the  late  Senator  Guglielmo  Mar- 
aging  editor  of  Look  magazine,  true.  But — once  that  visual  fac-  coni  with  shortwave  broadcast- 
and  Dr.  Orestes  H.  Caldwell,  tor  is  removed  from  the  lens  of  ing  experiments  from  the  in¬ 
former  member  of  the  Federal  the  television  camera,  it  dis-  ventor  s  yacht  in  the  English 
Radio  Commission  and  editor  of  appear^  into  thin  air.  There  is  Channel  to  Australia.  After  they 
radio  trade  publications.  Fred  nothing  you  can  do  to  bring  it  had  exchanged  conversation 
I  Archibald  of  the  Albany  back  again.”  with  friends  in  Australia,  Mar- 

(N.  Y. )  Times-Union  was  on  the  Kostka  saw  no  cause  for  pub-  coni  remarked:  “David,  I’d  like 
schedule  but  w'as  unable  to  Ushers  to  fear  television.  “An  to  know  why  this  thing  works  ” 

executive  of  one  of  our  leading  Speaker  after  speaker  empha- 
Permanence  of  Print  Cited  newspapers,  he  said,  reminds  ^j^ed  that  television  would  not 

Both  Denton  and  Kostka  newspaper  publishers  a  ready  bonanza.  John  F. 

urged  the  newspapers  to  pro-  5fnl  Sln^’‘^Therha?e’'wa\ched  R.o>  al.  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
mote  television  as  a  stimulant  to  ft  growThey  hive  S^s^  its  vice-president  in  charge  of  tele¬ 
reader  interest.  Denton  pointed  *  "frv  If  vision,  struck  out  at  those  ‘on 

out  that  while  television  would  they  feared  television  he^  s  of  our  new  magic 

remove  the  hitherto  great  ad-  t^lv  would  imm^latelv  anolV  f^rpet ,  watching  every  move  of 
vantage  of  the  press  over  radio  t^lSoil  ItlSon  licllies  television  broadcasters  They 

-visual  presentation-the  per-  ^0"  veS  few  of  them  havl  ”  ■  ■ 

manence  of  the  printed  word  ‘  very  lew  ot  tnem  nave.  ’Television  programming  is 

would  remain  a  potent  factor.  Prizes  Awarded  now.  and  will  continue  to  be, 

Kostka  supported  this  view.  Awards  for  achievement  were  expensive.”  Royal  said. 

Caldwell  said  he  expects  revo-  presented  at  a  dinner  Monday  Dr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker,  vice-presi- 

lutionary  social  changes  to  come  night.  Brig.  Gen.  David  SarnofT.  dent  of  General  Electric  and 
with  widespread  use  of  tele-  on  leave  as  president  of  Radio  chairrnan  of  the  Radio  Technical 
vision.  Reading  habits,  buying  Corporation  of  America,  was  Planning  Board,  said  “television 
methods  will  be  drastically  cited  “for  his  initial  vision  of  will  not  take  the  country  by 
changed,  he  said,  and  a  tre-  television  as  a  social  force”:  Dr.  storm  the  day  war  is  over.”  but 
mendous  new  field  of  employ-  Vladimir  K.  Zworykin  of  RCA  he  predicted  that  relaying  of  p_ro- 
ment  will  be  opened  up  by  the  Laboratories  won  the  top  engi-  grams  will  eventually  bring 

neering  prize  “for  technical  pio-  them  to  smaller  communities 
neering  in  television,”  and  the  over  nation-wide  networks. 
Allan  B.  DuMont  Laboratories  Even  the  word  “eventually”, 

received  recognition  “for  making  however,  was  too  optimistic  for 
ils  facilities  available  to  all  for  Lewis  Allen  Weiss,  who  said  that 
the  study  of  the  correlation  of  “oot  rnore  than  10%  of  the 
economic  and  artistic  problems  people  in  the  foreseeable  future 
of  television  production.”  src  going  to  be  eligible  to  own 

Speaking  as  “an  old  wireless  television  receivers,  either  from 
operator”  W  has  seen  a  $100.-  th^e  .viewpoint  of  income,  or  the 
000  idea  cost  $10,000,000.  Gen.  f.bil>ty  to  get  satisfactory  recep- 
Sarnoff  warned  the  television  as-  ‘O'!  television  stations  in 

sembly  that  England  is  far  ahead  their  communities, 
of  the  U.  S.  in  planning  for  the  High  Receiver  Cost 

public  service  use  of  television.  Speaking  at  the  Monday  lunch- 

Technically.  he  said,  American  eon,  Mr.  Weiss,  executive  vice¬ 
television  is  ahead  of  England’s,  president  of  the  Don  Lee  and 
but  the  British  are  ready  to  take  Mutual  networks  and  vice-presi- 
the  leap  into  leadership  for  the  dent  of  TBA,  said: 
world  markets  that  await  this  “I  was  approached  by  a  manu- 
n  e  w  scientific  achievement,  facturer  who  wanted  to  know 
“greater  than  the  art  of  radio  what  my  idea  was  as  to  the  cost 
broadcasting  itself  because  it  of  the  receiver.  I  said  that  a 
combines  sight  and  sound.”  minimum  of  $300  or  $350  will 


PROMINENT  among  attendants  at  the  first  annual  convention  of 
Television  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  in  New  York  this  week  wtn 
(1.  to  r.):  Dr.  Allen  B.  Dumont,  TBA  president  and  head  of  DuMont 
Laboratories;  J.  R.  Poppele,  chief  engineer  of  WOR,  New  York,  (ad 
c.iairman  of  the  conference;  and  Lewis  Allen  Weiss,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Don  Lee  Broadcasting  System  and  of  the  Mutual 
network,  ond  vice-president  of  TBA. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  4-5,  1945 — New  York- 
New  England  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers.  11th  an¬ 
nual  group  meeting.  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  14 — Arizona  members 
of  the  Associated  Press,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Adams,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  15-16— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn,  and  Associated 
Dailies  of  N.  Y.  State.  24th 
annual  meeting.  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  25-26 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  20th  annual  con¬ 
vention.  University  of  N.  C., 
Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  26-27  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn-Ha^ 
ris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  26-27— Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  midwinter  con¬ 
ference  of  directors,  Mult¬ 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland.  Ore. 

Jan.  26-27— Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  7'7th  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Olds.  Lansing. 

Jan  26-27— Carolinas  CTp- 
ified  Managers  Assn.,  meeting. 
Sheraton  Hotel,  High  Point. 
N.  C. 

Jan.  26-27— Idaho  Editonal 
Assn.,  annual  convemion. 
Boise.  _ 

Jan.  27  — Virginia 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting, 
Lynchburg. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 
Bright  Ideas 
Cartoons  . 
Classified  . 
Editorials 
Fehlman  . . . 
Obituary  .  . 
Party  Line 
Personals  . . 
Photography 
Promotion  . 
Shop  Tolk  . . 
Short  Takes 
Syndicates 


Publishers  Take  Firm  Stand 
On  Negotiations  With  ITU 

Union  Asked  to  Co-operate  in  Code 
Consistent  with  Free  Enterprise 


STATING  that  recently  enacted 

hws  and  principles  of  the  In- 
arnational  Typographical  Union 
(institute  a  threat  to  industrial 
nbtions  between  newspaper 
pblishers  and  their  employes, 
awe  than  300  representatives  of 
(fcily  papers  in  a  conference  at 
Ike  P^er  House,  Chicago,  Dec. 
U  and  12  called  on  the  ITU  “to 
noperate  in  setting  forth  a  se- 
des  of  underlying  principles 
ihich,  while  preserving  the  in- 
berent  rights  of  the  individual 
under  collective  bargaining  proc¬ 
ases,  nevertheless  would  be 
(insistent  with  mutually  advan- 
Ogeous  labor  relations  under  a 
ITstem  of  free  enterprise.” 

Tte  meeting  was  called  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  four  regional  as¬ 
sociations:  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association  and  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

for  the  meeting  was 
prompted  by  legislation  adopted 
by  the  1944  convention  of  the 
tnj  which  vests  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  the  right  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  to  abrogate  local  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers. 

Presided  over  by  Walter  M. 
Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal, 
the  meetings  were  preceded  by 
sub-committee  sessions  on  Dec. 
II  which  drafted  a  preliminary 
twohition.  During  the  two-day 
session  this  measure  was  dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  of  a  lengthier 
and  stronger  resolution. 

Citing  the  objectionable  laws 
d  the  ITU,  the  resolution  re¬ 
minded  all  publishers  that  “they 
ire  not  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  bargaining  in  good 
faith  to  comply  with  any  demand 
uf  the  ITU  to  grant  blanket 
recognition  of  union  laws:  to 
consent  to  the  abrogation  of  con¬ 
tracts  by  unilateral  union  ac- 
twn;  to  release  any  local  union 
its  obligations  under  an  ar¬ 
bitration  procedure  or  agree¬ 
ment,  or  to  alter  existing  con¬ 
tract  requirements  in  respect 
d  sixth  shift  and  off  day  work 
er  in  any  other  respect.” 

fext  of  Resolution 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

“No  industry  in  America  has 
Wjoyed  a  more  sound  or  more 
Jtwessful  type  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations  than  that  worked  out 
Wr  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ly  newspaper  publishers  and 
Printing  crafts  unions.  In  no 
ether  industry  have  wage  rates 
>t>d  working  conditions  been 
wre  stable. 

Anything  which  threatens  to 
jW|»rdize  such  an  industrial 
jWationship  i.s  of  grave  concern 
t®  employers  and  employees 


alike.  Recently  enacted  laws 
and  stated  principles  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
constitute  such  a  threat. 

“Therefore,  to  prevent  substi¬ 
tution  of  industrial  unrest  for 
industrial  harmony,  those  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  United 
States  here  assembled  suggest 
to  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  that  it  cooperate  in 
setting  forth  a  series  of  underly¬ 
ing  principles  which,  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
individual  under  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  processes,  nevertheless 
would  be  consistent  with  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous  labor  rela¬ 
tions  under  a  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise. 

"Generally,  therefore,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  present  believe  that: 

“1.  The  prlnriples  of  soiiiul  and 
equitable  colle<‘tive  bargaining, 
followed  in  the  past  by  Publishers 
and  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  rnlon,  regarding  hours, 
wages,  and  working  conditions 
should  l>e  maintained. 

“2.  .Any  contract  enterwl  into 
should  be  complete  In  Itself  and 
equally  binding  on  both  parties 
thereto. 

“3.  Agreements  to  arbitrate  dis¬ 
putes  must  be  respected. 

“4.  No  union  law  directly  relat¬ 
ing  to  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions  should  be  exempted 
from  the  orderly  processes  of  col- 
tive  bargaining. 

“In  the  belief  that  the  forego¬ 
ing  principles,  which  embrace 
the  very  foundation  of  bargain¬ 
ing  in  good  faith,  should  be 
thoroughly  explored,  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  here  assembled 
recommend  that  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  immediately  present 
the  views  of  this  meeting  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  to 
the  end  that  the  differences 
which  now  exist  by  reason  of  the 
recent  acts  of  the  ITU  may  be 
mutually  resolved  through  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  committee 
and  the  representatives  of  the 
union. 

“Pending  the  results  of  such  a 
conference  or  conferences,  it  is 
well  to  remind  publishers  they 
are  not  'equired  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  bargaining  in  good 
faith  to  comply  with  any  demand 
of  the  ITU  to  grant  blanket  rec¬ 
ognition  of  union  laws;  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  abrogation  of  con¬ 
tracts  by  unilateral  union  ac¬ 
tion;  to  release  any  local  union 
from  its  obligations  under  an 
arbitration  procedure  or  agree¬ 
ment:  or  to  alter  existing  con¬ 
tract  requirements  in  respect  of 
sixth  shift  and  off  day  work  or 
in  anv  other  respect. 

“And  further,  that  while  it  is 
the  .settled  law  of  this  land  that 
employees  have  the  right  to  or¬ 


ganize  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining,  it  is  also  the  settled 
law  of  this  land  that  such  bar¬ 
gaining  must  be  conducted  in 
good  faith  by  both  parties,  and 
that  neither  party  by  its  indi¬ 
vidual  act  can  lay  down  condi¬ 
tions  precedent  to  bargaining  to 
which  the  other  must  assent  be¬ 
fore  bargaining  can  begin  or  a 
contract  be  signed  by  the  party 
proposing  such  conditions  pre¬ 
cedent. 

“Neither  party  has  the  right 
to  invoke  unilateral  laws  or  reg¬ 
ulations  in  order  to  circumscribe, 
abridge,  limit,  or  enlarge  upon 
an  existing  contract. 

“In  the  meantime  contracts 
are  expiring.  Many  contracts  are 
presently  in  process  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  effective  date  ( Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1945)  of  new  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  laws  is  close 
at  hand. 

“For  reasons  hereinafter 
stated,  the  consensus  of  this  pub¬ 
lisher  meeting  is  that  until  and 
unless  there  be  repeal  or  mutual¬ 
ly  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
said  objectionable  ITU  laws  and 
Executive  Council  resolution,  a 
publisher  is  disadvantaged  if  he 
permits  incorporation  in  his  con¬ 
tract  of  any  clause  by  which  he 
agrees  to  respect  and  observe  the 
general  laws  of  the  ITU,  or 
agrees  that  matters  covered  by 
said  laws  are  not  arbitrable. 

"The  legislation  enacted  at  the 

1944  convention  of  the  ITU  was 
described  frankly  by  its  officers 
as  ‘revolutionary.’  That  legisla¬ 
tion  vests  in  the  ITU  Executive 
Council  the  one-sided  right  to 
interpret  and  to  abrogate  local 
contracts  entered  into  in  good 
faith  by  publishers  and  local 
unions. 

“Heretofore,  sanctity  of  con¬ 
tract  jointly  observed  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  decades  of  con¬ 
structive  industrial  relations  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Any  labor  contract  which 
agrees  to  respect  and  observe 
ITU  laws  effective  January  1. 

1945  or  which  exempts  those 
laws  from  arbitration,  authorizes 
the  Executive  Council  to  impose 
among  other  things  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Sec.  5,  Art.  II — General  Laws. 
‘When  any  arbitration  procedure 
to  which  a  local  union  is  com¬ 
mitted  reaches  a  deadlock  where 
further  action  cannot  result  in  a 
conclusion  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  local  union  may  request 
the  Executive  Council  to  release 
it  from  further  obligations  tinder 
fV'ch  arbitration  procedure  or 
anreement.  The  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  have  authority  to  decide 
that  issue  and  may  so  release  a 
local  union.’ 

“As  of  August  25.  1944.  the 
Executive  Council  supplemented 
the  above  enactment  with  the 
following  resolution: 

‘“1.  The  duration  of  an  arbi¬ 
tration  award  shall  be  limited  to 


War  Dept.  Request 

Washington,  Dec.  14 — The 
War  Department  has  asked 
newspapers  to  precede  cas¬ 
ualty  list  news  stories  with  a 
statement  that  “In  all  these 
cases  next  of  kin  have  previ¬ 
ously  been  notified  and  have 
been  kept  informed  directly  by 
(he  War  Department  of  any 
change  of  status.” 

The  department  explained 
that  press  relases  are  several 
weeks  behind  notifications  to 
families  due  to  time  lag  in 
alphabetizing,  stenciling,  and 
Issuing  the  information.  Con¬ 
fusion  has  resulted  since  next 
of  kin  are  not  certain  whether 
the  reported  casualty  is  a 
second  one.  Also  changes  of 
grade  sometimes  intervene  and 
identification  is  not  readily 
made. 


the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
award  was  rendered. 

“  ‘2.  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  laws  in  effect  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1  of  each  year  shall  be  ef¬ 
fective  on  that  date. 

“  ‘3.  Any  proposed  reductions 
in  wages  or  proposed  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  hours  of  work  per  day  or 
week  over  those  in  effect  in  the 
jurisdiction  under  consideration 
shall  not  be  arbitrated. 

“  ‘4.  Where  vacations  hare 
been  established  by  contract,  the 
elimination  of  such  provisions 
shall  not  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘5.  The  International  Tyoo- 
graphical  Union,  through  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  reserves  the 
right  to  declare  non-arbitrable 
any  proposal  which,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  is  violative  of  basic  poli¬ 
cies  or  which  may  bring  about 
conflict  if  granted  by  an  ar¬ 
bitrator. 

“‘6.  When  current  ITU  laws 
or  policies  or  the  stated  condi¬ 
tions  precedent  to  arbitral' on 
prevent  agreement  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ITU  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  of  the  ANPA  as  to  ar- 
Mtrable  points  or  as  to  an  arbi¬ 
trator:  or  when  said  Chairman 
raises  non-arbitrable  points  or 
policies  on  behalf  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  which  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  ITU.  the  Code  of  Proce¬ 
dure  shall  be  declared  unwork¬ 
able  and  therefore  the  local 
union  involved  be  released  from 
rr-iy  obligation  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  therewith.’ 

“Manifest);.'  the  foregoing 
would  be  a  blank  check’  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Council 
if  newspaper  management 
agreed  in  the  contract  to  con¬ 
tinue  blanket  recognition  of 
union  laws. 

Day  to  Day  Interpretation 

“Any  provision  of  any  contract 
— any  long  existing  practice  or 
condition  under  a  contract — 
could  be  maneuvered  into  a 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Bill  of  Rights  Projected 
In  World  Perspective 

Addresses  by  Cooper  and  Stiles 
Interpret  Anniversary  Services 

ALL  the  world's  the  jury  as  date,  but  this  one  is  particularly 
Andrew  Hamilton’s  appeal  for  important,  because  within  ihe 
“a  noble  foundation  for  securing  next  year  there  is  certain  to  be 
liberty  to  ourselvCs,  our  pos*  an  indication  of  what  place  this 
terity,  and  our  neighbors”  echoes  immortal  document  is  going  to 
from  St.  Paul’s  Church  at  Fast-  have  in  our  post-war  society.” 
Chester  (Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.)  Before  the  next  anniversary 
on  the  153rd  anniversary  of  the  rolls  around,  he  added,  “we  shall 
Ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  begin  to  perceive  to  what  extent 
Etched  in  a  magna  carta  of  high  principles  will  influence, 
worldwide  perspective,  the  ar-  or  even  be  accepted  by,  the  na- 
guments  of  John  Peter  Zenger’s  tions  of  the  world  in  promoting 
defender  which  won  for  the  ^heir  aspirations  for  a  lasting 
American  press  the  right  to  peace.” 


speak  and  write  the  truth  have 
been  brought  to  mind  and  print 
again  by  the  solemn  ceremonies 


Everything  But  a  Soul 
Questioning  whether  the  press 
is  not  often  lacking  in  moral 


^entiemcn 

Of  tL 

The  question  before 
the  court  is  not  of 
small  nor  private  con¬ 
cern;  it  is  not  the  cause 
of  a  poor  printer,  nor 
of  New  York  alone, 
which  you  are  now 
trying.  Nol  ...  It  is 
the  best  cause,  it  is  the 
cause  of  liberty  .  .  , 
the  liberty  both  of  ex¬ 
posing  and  opposing 
arbitrary  power  by 
speaking  and  writing 
truth. 

•  Andrew  Hamilton  in  hit 
]  defense  of  Zenger. 


m 


^one  and  consistent  support  of  '  ^  1  Andretv  Hamilton  in  hit 

J!)me  Lwspa^er^^.Vs  shr1L.  ^‘  ^  defense  of  Zenger. 

TOe  typesrtting  machines  of  Stiles  charged  that  “sometimes  it 

When  Freedom  Vanishes  quality,  or  even  high  moral  pur- 

press  of  America  rSrts^he^ad-  its  practices  ^-There  is  not  W  •  '  '■  ‘ 

dress  of  Kent  Cooper,  executive  dyaiity  about  the  publication  of  Hi 

director  of  the  Associated  Press,  divorce  cases,  crime  ^  and  scan- 

dom’'iJnilhes®*wh?n‘*a‘’’|iv^m-  would  Se'^Vhe^p^e^opirfi^^  _ St,  Paul’s  Church  at  Eastchester,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y, 

ment  takes  control  of  the  means  ...  .  ,.nt.  r.u  u  j  wui*<v..v 

of  information precisely  what  Cautioning  that  newspapers  terest.  But  too  many  of  them  biased  in  behalf  of  what  thty 

Hamilton  established  in  gaining  "^ust  be  alert  against  becoming  demonstrate  their  contentions  in  term  the  minorities  they  succeed 
liberty  for  Zenger  and  all  who  vehicles  through  which  pres-  ways  that  are  not  convincing,  only  in  inciting  class,  racial  and 
have  followed  him.  ®ure  groups  exploit  their  selflsh  Some  of  them  are  so  narrowly  religious  antagonisms  agiinJt 

Thoao  ftirrt  interests  under  the  guise  of  so-  and  bitterly  partisan,  it  is  ap-  the  very  people  they  claim  to 

niit  th«.  oinhai  cial  advancement,  Mr.  Stiles  con-  parent  they  are  allied  with  a  represent. 

rR5htf  i“S  ”h°chXn^  ,  certain  .Umjnt  or  group  in  their  -An  appraisal  ot  man,  am 

with  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Harold  There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  community  to  the  exclusion  of  papers  would  find  them  like 
Weigle  rector  of  St  Paul’s*  the  ^J^ywhere  which  does  not  pro-  all  others.  numerous  pleasant,  successful 

TJrA'f  claim  that  it  is  dedicated  to  There  are  instances  of  news-  rn<»n  «,ho  mivht  he  a  credit  to 


St.  Paul’s  Church  at  Eastchester,  Mcunt  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


nued:  certain  element  or  group  in  their  ‘‘An  appraisal  of  many  news- 

“There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  community  to  the  exclusion  of  papers  would  find  them  like 
nywhere  which  does  not  pro-  all  others.  numerous  pleasant,  successful 


Rev  F  Hawks  Pott  oresident  dedicated  to  mere  are  instances  of  news-  ^en.  who  might  be  a  credit  to 

emeritus  of  St.  John’s  Univer-  working  for  the  peoples  in-  papers  that  are  so  extremely  their  community.  But  they 
sity,  Shanghai,  China,  and  the  nnncvcv  cvtttit.tvt  don’t  stand  for  anything  in  pc- 

Rev.  Walden  Pell.  II.  headmaster  QUOTES  AT  PRESS  SHRINE  .  '  .  .  ticular.  ’The  press  is  indispe^ 

of  St.  Andrew’s  School  at  Mid-  ..  u  -tpa*  laundryman  snd 

dletown  Del  THE  American  press  has  vir-  IF  A  free  press  and  freedom  of  the  milkman,  who  also  deliver 

On  the  grounds  adjoining  St  compassion  and  ability,  information  are  forced  on  their  wares  to  our  door.  But  it 

Paul’s  (founded  in  1665)  one  worthy  of  the  responsibility  in-  Germany  and  protected  and  fos-  does  not  always  command  the 
of  the  first  exponents  on  this  escapably  placed  upon  it  by  the  tered  by  us  in  the  surroundings  confidence  or  arouse  the  affec 
continent  of  the  rights  of  free  constitutional  guarantee  of  free-  where  we  shall  have  trans-  tion  we  feel  for  the  man  of  un¬ 
speech.  freedom  of  religion  and  t*'®  years  immediately  planted  it  after  the  war,  the  day  blemished  character,  and  daimt- 

peaceful  assembly — Anne  Hutch-  ahead  will  be  its  supreme  op-  can  come  when  future  genera-  less  courage,  who  provide 
inson — gave  her  life  in  an  In-  portunity  to  serve  mankind.  If  tions  will  gratefully  acknowl-  leadership  in  some  great  cause, 
dian  massacre  in  1643.  Ninety  the  press  can  sense  the  gather-  edge  our  benefaction.  Who  Mj.  stiles  asserted  the  news- 

years  later,  the  Village  Green  ing  momentum  of  the  world-  knows  indeed  but  that,  if  we  do  papers  have  been  lax  in  not 
of  St.  Paul’s  was  the  scene  of  shaking  forces  that  are  rising  this,  some  day  a  spirit  of  free-  making  it  their  responsibility 
the  Great  Election  which  led  to  from  the  very  grass  roots  of  dom  shall  take  such  root  in  Ger-  to  see  that  every  literate  person 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  humanity,  it  will  shake  off  the  many  as  to  lead  some  freedom  has  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
Zenger.  He  printed  what  a  ty-  apathy  of  its  easy  way  of  life  loving  Germans  to  seek  out  the  ^hy  we  are  in  the  war  .  .  .  “» 
rant  didn’t  like — the  truth.  long  enough  to  intervene  in  spot  where  John  Peter  2tenger  the  government  does  not  have 
In  his  talk  prepared  as  part  these  stirring  developments,  as  was  bom,  and  with  the  benedic-  any  satisfactory  explanatioa 
of  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  of  the  strongest  champion  for  all  tion  of  a  thankful  Germany  perhaps  the  press  could  have 
Rights  in  relation  to  the  press  ™en  of  those  cherished  rights  there  to  erect  a  monument  to  supplied  it.”  ^ 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  past  president  of  which  are  so  simply  and  clearly  freedom  —  like  this  beloved  “There  is  still,”  he  concluoeO- 


sity,  Shanghai,  China,  and  the 
Rev.  Walden  Pell,  II,  headmaster 
of  St.  Andrew’s  School  at  Mid¬ 
dletown.  Del. 

On  the  grounds  adjoining  St. 


tpiiea  11.  ,  ,  , 

There  is  stiU,”  he  conciuded 


the  New  "York  State  Publishers  stated  in  the  document  whose  shrine  is  to  Americans,  em-  “a  splendid  opportunity  and 


Association,  said  “every  anniver-  anniversary  we  celebrate  to- 
sary  of  this  great  charter  of  hu-  day. 

man  liberties  is  a  significant  — James  E.  Stiles. 


braced  by  them  as  an  anchor  to  gent  necessity  for  the  press 
their  liberty  in  a  stormy  world,  do  an  educational  job  con^‘ 
— ^Kent  Cooper.  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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•  m  a  Ha  -  1  V  the  injunctions  of  Mr.  Ochs  dur-  much  from  the  record  of  Adolph 

ing  his  tenure  of  office  and  when  S.  Ochs.  Though  he  constantly 
i ^gXXX lAP  ^^rwXXO  ill  health  caused  his  retirement,  stressed  the  paramount  impor- 

the  Chattanooga  Times  had  tance  of  the  public  interest,  he 

•  ■  ^lla  aniiaHHa  aaaaa— an  achieved  the  stature  of  a  great  was  in  many  ways  conservative 

§X\  t.  ^  ll  Cl  TTfj  Tl  flflt-l  fl  r  newspaper  which  continues  to  in  his  politics  and  in  his  ap- 

•  distinguish  it  to  this  day.  Among  proach  to  new  trends.  This  na- 

those  who  contributed  to  the  tive  conservatism,  however,  has 

Publisher  of  Times  Soumed  Fads<  success  General  Adler  mentioned  served  to  conceal  the  fact  that 

,  ,  •  •  1  «-i  «  II  Colonel  John  E.  MacGowan,  the  whenever  any  vital  new  trend 

Held  to  Principles,  Says  Adler  first  editor;  his  successor.  Lap-  was  in  the  offing,  Mr.  Ochs  was 

sley  G.  Walker;  George  W.  Ochs,  among  the  first  to  experiment 
the  genius  of  the  late  Adolph  of  the  best  newspaper  men  in  general  nianager  for  a  long  with  it  and  to  use  it  if  it  help^ 
S.  Ochs,  his  enterprise  and  his  the  country.  It  has  been  my  period;  Colonel  Milton  B.  Ochs,  promote  those  principles  in 
journalistic  craftsmanship  were  wish  that  it  should  be  the  best  managing  editor  during  many  which  he  believed  so  firmly, 
recalled  by  Gen.  interior  daily  newspaper  in  the  crucial  years;  J.  H.  Street,  nie-  “Fads  in  type  or  in  trick  new 

I  country  and  an  example  of  what  chanical  superintendent;  W.  M.  techniques  for  wording  news- 
!  can  be  done  with  a  daily  news-  Weitzell,  business  nianager;  Joe  paper  stories  did  not  intrigue 

paper  in  a  small  town  when  the  Howard,  cashier;  and  I.  J.  Gard-  but  he  was  among  the  first 

highest  standards  and  ethics  of  composing  room  foreman  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of 

journalism  are  maintained.  I  mechanical  superintendent  the  airplane;  he  pioneered  in 

wish  it  to  be  wholeheartedly  de-  — more  recently,  Julian  L.  the  application  of  wireless  tel- 
voted  to  the  welfare  of  the  com-  Harris,  executive  ^itor,  and  egraphy  for  the  transmission  of 
munity,  the  state,  and  the  na-  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  news;  and  perhaps  more  than 
tion.  I  wish  it  to  have  no  friends  manager  until  he  volunteered  as  any  other  publisher  of  his  day, 
to  favor  and  no  foes  to  punish.  ^  major  of  Infantry.  he  realized  at  the  turn  of  the 

“I  wish  the  Chattanooga  Times  Looks  to  Future  century  that  America  had  truly 

to  report  the  news  promptly,  ac-  j  i  i,  ,  a  come  of  age  and  needed  a  much 

ideals  and  his  ...  curately,  and  fully  and  above  tne  rieea  to  looK  torwara  on  more  complete  coverage  of  world 

career  are  a  Adler  things  in  good  English.  I  news  than  any  newspaper  had 


recalled  by  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Ad¬ 
ler  in  an  address 
prepared  for 
delivery  at  a 
luncheon  yester- 
daj-  (Dec.  15) 
marking  the 
75th  anniversary 
of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

“Mr.  Ochs’ 
ideals  and  his 
career  are  a 
piide  and  an  in- 


piide  and  an  in-  should  like  to  see  the  local  and  u  Siven  its  readers  in  the  19th  cen 

Miration  to  the  present  staff  neighborhood  news  of  general  ^  wi 

who  are  gathered  here  today."  interest  and  informative  and  not  fhl  N«w  Frontiers 

said  General  Adler,  president  given  to  piffle  and  puff.  I  should  ^  hf  ,  u  _*  u  °  j  • 

and  publisher  of  the  Times,  a  like  to  have  in  important  centers  pioneered  in  nev 

position  Mr.  Ochs  held  for  57  like  Nashville.  Knoxville  and  •ufJr!,,.  A  enterprise  coulc 

years.  In  that  period.  General  Washington,  able  correspondents  advantage  of  th< 

Adler  said,  he  developed  a  strug-  to  keep  Chattanooga  fully  ad-  community,  and  this  is  the  op 


and  publisher  of  the  Times,  a  like  to  have  in  important  centers  k„V  :♦  hoc  ^  , j  s"Ovt,  he  pioneered  in  new 

position  Mr.  Ochs  held  for  57  like  Nashville.  Knoxville  and  enterprise  could 

years.  In  that  period.  General  Washington,  able  correspondents  advantage  of  the 

Adler  said,  he  developed  a  strug-  to  keep  Chattanooga  fully  ad-  and  this  is  the  op- 

gling  little  enterprise  into  one  vised  of  all  matters  of  interest  portunity  we  have  again 

of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  and  moment  for  their  localities.  war,  just  as 

South  and  of  the  nation.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Sunday  future  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Ochs  had  great  opportunities 

Revealing  that  Mr  Ochs  had  Paper,  while  entertaining,  con-  “How  close  we  are  to  realiz-  after  the  Spanish-American  and 

hesitated  to  undertake  a  iour-  itself  to  the  elaboration  of  practical  facsimile  for  the  the  first  World  War.  I  feel  con- 

Sic  venture  in  New  York  the  news.  daily  press  nobody  knows;  what  fident  that  in  the  last  quarter  of 

to  his  middle  vears  bemuse  he  “The  editorial  page  should  be  the  effect  will  be  of  these  vast  this  newspaper’s  first  century 
felt  he  was  “too  inexperfen^d  ”  honest,  fair,  dignified,  intelli-  fleets  of  heavy  aircraft  on  the  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
General  Adler  told  of  W  growth  gent  and  informative,  and  the  distribution  of  our  papers  is  not  enterprisedemanded  bythe  fu- 
SeNcm  York  Times  o/wWch  columns  of  the  paper  should  be  yet  clear  in  detail;  what  will  ture  with  ^e  principles  which 
is  now  general  ’manager  open  for  the  expression  of  all  happen  to  the  newspapers  Adolph  Ochs  has  handed  down 
Mder  Mr  Ocl^®  noHcie^  shades  of  opinion  through  the  development  of  the  to  us  from  the  past. 

V  11  T  1-  '  “No  objectionable  advertising  high-speed  color  press  again  “This,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me 

leiiow  journalism  should  be  admitted  to  the  col-  cannot  be  for^een  with  any  ig  the  challenge  which  is  now 

"In  the  daily  newspaper  busi-  umns  of  the  paper  at  any  price,  great  accuracy;  but  what  we  can  before  us.  If  we  approach  the 
ness,  where  we  are  dealing  with  and  typographically  and  me-  predict  is  that  all  these  things  future  with  the  same  industry 
ever-changing  current  events,’’  chanically  the  Chattanooga  bound  to  affect  our  profes-  and  sense  of  responsibility  as 

said  General  Adler,  “it  is  easy  Times  should  be  a  model  of  the  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  heretofore,  I  shall  have  no 
lo  be  carried  away  by  fads  and  printer’s  art.”  dependent^  upon  our  enterprise  doubts  or  fears  about  what  lies 

slick  new  approaches  to  the  General  Adler  said  his  father  s*’'!  intelligent  application.  ahead  for  the  Chattanooga 

presentation  of  the  news.  The  faithfully  and  ably  carried  out  “Here  again,  we  can  learn  Times.” 

American  press  was  in  the  mid- 
die  of  such  a  fad  when  Mr.  Ochs 
gained  control  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  was  the  hey-day  of 
yellow  journalism.  It  often 
seemed  as  if  the  news  existed 
merely  to  illustrate  the  brilliance 
of  the  editors. 

“Mr.  Ochs,  instead  of  bowing 
to  the  current  fad,  held  to  first 
principles,  to  the  professional 
ethics  and  simple  journalistic 
Mbits  he  had  developed  and 
lived  by  here  in  Chattanooga. 

“He  was  wont  to  say  that  the 
necessary  factors  to  any  man’s 
Recess  in  any  undertaking  were 
honesty,  industry  and  unham- 
pered  judgment.  Those  of  us 
who  remember  his  remarkable 
twhnical  skill  and  his  uncanny 
judgment  must  concede  that 
^y  men  may  have  been  his  TESTIMONIAL  TO  CRESMER 

but  th^  fafl^^t^mat^^^s^^c-  PHESENTATION  of  a  testimonial  volume  to  William  T.  Creamer,  president  of  Williams.  Lcnvrence  & 

ord  of  success  because  they  Cresmer.  publudiers'  representatives,  marking  his  40th  anniversary  with  the  firm,  is  shown  at 

lacked  the  character  and  prin-  sales  meeting  of  the  organisation's  executives  in  Chicago  lost  week.  Mr.  Cresmer  joined 

ciples  which  he  stressed  so  company  on  Jan.  1.  1905.  as  Chicago  manoger.  having  previously  been  advertising  mcmager  of 

much.”  the  Fresno  (CaL)  Democrat.  The  testimoniaU  presented  by  Norman  Chandler.  Los  Angeles  Times 

General  Adler  read  a  letter  P^^Aw^wr.  contained  signatures  of  Mr.  Cresmer's  many  friends  in  the  newspaper  cmd  odvertising 
which  Mr.  Ochs  wrote  to  his  business.  L.  to  r.:  D.  J.  Worthington.  Chicago  manager;  Gerald  P.  McDonald.  New  York  sales  mona- 
f>ther.  Harry  C.  Adler,  in  1921,  9wr;  C.  V.  Lehmcmn.  executive  vice-president.  New  York;  R.  A.  ClaypooL  San  Froncisco  mcmager; 

’  Thomas  O.  Eichelberger.  Detroit  mcmager;  Mr.  Cresmer.  Edwii\  A.  Sutphin.  New  York  Sun  national 

Chattanooga  Times  is  a  advertising  mcmager;  Mr.  Chandler;  J.  R.  KimbalL  Chicago  staff;  Maurice  W.  Heaton.  Los  Angeles 


lacked  the  character  and  prin-  sales  meeting  of  the  organisation's 

ciples  which  he  stressed  so  *be  compemy  on  Jan.  1.  1905.  as  Chicago  me 


®^t  property,  and  it  is  worthy 
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manager;  and  H.  K.  Clark,  Chicago. 
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Press  Freedom  Envoys 
Plan  Trip  in  January 

Details  of  Passports  and  Travel 
Arrangements  Being  Worked  Out 


By  Jerry  Walker 

JUST  AS  SOON  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  travel  arrangements  can 
be  completed,  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  emissaries  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  will  embark  on  their  his¬ 
toric  pilgrimage  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  foreign  lands  with  the 
aims  of  the  American-sponsored 
movement  for  free  exchange  of 
information  and  to  learn  their 
views. 

The  committee  assigned  to 
visit  as  many  foreign  capitals  as 
possible  includes:  Wilbur  S.  For¬ 
rest,  assistant  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  as  chair¬ 
man;  Ralph  E.  McGill,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution, 
and  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

They  were  designated  last 
week  by  John  S.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ASNE,  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  board  of  governors  re¬ 
cently  to  take  a  vigorous  role  in 
the  furthering  of  world  press 
freedom.  By  specific  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  envoys  of  American 
journalism  are  to  confer  “with 
appropriate  governmental 
bodies,  press  associations,  news¬ 
papers.  and  radio  executives.” 

With  an  understanding  that 
they  are  empowered  to  extend 
the  scope  of  their  mission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  phases  of  press 
freedom  which  may  arise  in 
their  conversations  and  observa¬ 
tions,  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  hope  to  go  abroad  by  the 
middle  of  January  and  return  in 
time  to  give  a  full  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  ASNE  in 
April. 

Credentials  Are  Sought 
Whether  the  mission  can  be 
completed  in  such  short  time  de¬ 
pends  on  what  transportation  is 
provided  and  what  credentials 
are  accorded  the  editors  by  War 
and  State  Departments.  Mr. 
Forrest  was  in  Washington  this 
week  to  survey  the  preliminary 

15%  Cut  Oideied 
In  Newsprint 

Washington,  Dec.  13— Publish¬ 
ers  who  have  ordered  in  excess 
of  150  tons  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  for  December  delivery 
have  been  instructed  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  reduce 
those  amounts  by  15%. 

This  cut  is  necessary  to  bal¬ 
ance  orders  with  commitments, 
it  was  found  in  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  WPB  officials  and  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

No  reduction  is  required  in 
orders  of  less  than  150  tons. 


situation  and  prepare  an  itin¬ 
erary.  Within  a  few  days,  he 
hoped,  he  would  call  together 
Mr.  McGill  and  Dean  Ackerman 
to  discuss  the  over-all  policies 
of  their  joint  venture.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  a  formal  statement  may  be 
forthcoming  after  this  meeting. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told, 
but  the  committee  may  go  as  far 
as  to  refrain  from  any  an¬ 
nouncements  until  the  trip  is 
completed.  They  don’t  want  to 
create  any  prejudices  before 
they  leave. 

The  committee  believes  a  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  its  work  can  be  done 
in  England  by  contacting  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Allied  nations  and 
the  governments  in  exile,  but  it 
will  seek  authority  to  visit  all 
the  capitals  of  friendly  nations, 
including  Russia.  With  no  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  lot  of  lip  service 
from  spokesmen  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  where  government  always 
has  clamped  tight  restrictions 
on  the  press,  the  U.  S.  editors 
are  prepared  to  discuss  the 
fundamentals  of  free  news  ex¬ 
change  as  a  basis  for  maintain¬ 
ing  peace  and  to  steer  clear  of 
any  involvement  in  the  more 
intricate  angles  of  international 
communications. 

Messrs.  Forrest.  McGill  and 
Ackerman  are  virtually  agreed 
on  the  idea  of  spreading  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  First  Amendment 
among  the  people  of  foreign 
lands,  but  they  recognize  that 
freedom  of  the  press  within  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  is  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  They  have  be¬ 
hind  them  the  resolution  of  the 
ASNE  last  April,  pledging  “all 
support  to  further  the  principle 
of  world-wide  freedom  of  com¬ 
munications  and  of  the  press” 
and  condemning  “the  practice  in 
any  government  of  regarding 
the  press  as  an  instrument  of 
government.” 

“If  the  United  States  missed 
an  opportunity  at  Versailles  in 
1919,”  Dean  Ackerman  wrote  in 
his  last  annual  report,  "the 
question:  ‘Shall  we  miss  it  again 
at  the  next  peace  conference?' 
should  be  answered  now  by  the 
editors  and  publishers  and  by 
the  radio  owners  and  broadcast¬ 
ers.  It  is  time  these  great  in¬ 
dustries  and  their  leaders  ceased 
to  war  on  each  other.  The  day 
has  come  to  unite  in  support  of 
a  foreign  policy  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  which  will  insure  interna¬ 
tional  freedom  of  communica¬ 
tions.” 

Freedom  of  international  com¬ 
munications,  he  said,  is  an  inter¬ 
national  issue  which  should  be 
considered  publicly  at  the  next 
peace  conference.  “And  the 
sponsor.”  his  report  added, 
“should  not  be  one  individual 


WL’,  Wk  o  on  Jree  jf^reAi 

THESE  are  the  men  who  will  carry  the  message  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  freedom  of  the  press  to  as 
many  parts  of  the  world  as  they  will  be  able  to  visit: 

WILBUR  S.  FORREST,  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  first  vice-president  of  ASNE.  He  was  born  in 
Annawan,  Ill.,  in  1887  and  started  a  newspaper  career  with  the 
Peoria  ( Ill. )  Journal  in  1909.  “I’ve  been  at  it  since 
A|  .  .  .  nothing  compares  with  it,”  he  has  often  said  in 
interviews.  To  the  chairmanship  of  the  Free 
■  Press  Committee  he  brings  a  wealth  of  interna- 
1  tional  experience  absorbed  while  covering  World 
*1  War  1,  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  Rhine  zone, 
m  and  the  post-war  aftermath  in  France  and  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Also  for  the  Herald  Tribune  he 
covered  Washington,  Japan  and  China.  He  has 
been  executive  assistant  to  Ogden  Reid,  president 
^  ■  of  New  York  Tribune,  Inc.,  since  1931,  and  has  had 
a  major  role  in  supervising  the  Paris  edition, 
orrest  which  is  soon  to  be  revived. 

RALPH  E.  McGlLL,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  He 
was  born  in  Soddy,  Tenn.,  in  1898  and  after  studying  for  a 
law  career  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  journalism.  From  1922  to 
1931,  he  was  a  political  writer  and  sports  editor 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  then  went  to 
the  Constitution  as  sports  editor.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  made  executive  editor,  and  in  1942 
he  became  editor.  As  a  Rosenwald  Fellow  he 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  in  1937-38.  The 
special  ASNE  committee,  which  he  headed,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  both  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties  include  an  international  freedom  of 
information  plank  in  their  platforms  and  also  ob¬ 
tained  action  by  Congress  on  a  joint  resolution 
expressing  belief  in  “the  worldwide  right  of  inter 
McGill  change  of  news  .  .  .  protected  by  international 
compact.” 

CARL  W.  ACKERMAN,  dean  of  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  A  native  of  Richmond,  Ind.  (1890),  he 
became  a  reporter  soon  after  studying  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  from  1915  to  1917  he  was  a  United  Press 
■  ’  correspondent  with  the  Central  Powers.  Later  he 

a  special  writer  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
FT*  IB  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  New  York  Times  (in 
Siberia).  In  1919-21,  he  was  director  of  foreign 
m  service  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  then 
entered  public  relations  work  until  1931  when 
he  was  chosen  to  be  dean  at  Columbia.  Like  Mr. 
Forrest,  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
journalism  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  For  years 
been  a  champion  of  the  international  free 
-  ,  press  movement,  urging  the  ASNE  to  assume  an 

Acxerman  active  role  in  the  crusade. 


as  in  1918-1919  but  the  whole 
press  and  radio  industries  of  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  McGill  set  forth  the  aims 
of  the  crusade  on  which  he  is 
now  embarking  in  this  language 
a  few  months  ago:  “Freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  the  property 
of  editors,  publishers  or  writers, 
but  a  guarantee  to  the  people 
and  that  as  such  it  remains  free 
only  so  long  as  it  exists  in  that 
free  status  in  the  minds  and  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people.” 

“If  newspapers  are  to  main¬ 
tain  the  press  freedom  which 
they  hold  so  dear,”  the  Atlanta 
editor  said  on  another  occasion, 
“they  must  come  down  and  live 
with  the  people;  walk  the  streets 
with  them,  sit  in  their  homes 
with  them;  fight  with  them  and 
for  them  and  make  freedom  of 
the  press  have  a  living  meaning 


- something  the  people  can 

see  and  appreciate.” 

He  believes  strongly  that  the 
committee  will  come  home  from 
its  pilgrimage  with  a  program 
for  which  all  the  newspapers 
and  press  associations  of  the 
U.  S.  will  willingly  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  a  united  campaign. 

Mr.  Forrest,  a  foremost  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  free  press  in  even 
nation  to  make  possible  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  truth  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  views  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  task  as  a  gigantic  one,  a 
problem  of  conferences  whim 
can  be  solved  largely  by  me 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  me 
State  Department  in  issuing 
passports.  If  his  committee  ac 
complishes  one-tenth  of  wha^ 
is  setting  out  to  do,  Mr.  Forr^ 
believes  it  will  have  done  much 
toward  preserving  the  pe$et 
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CARTOONISTS  SWING  THEIR  PENS  AT  SOME  HOME  TOWN  PROBLEMS 
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HEADPIECE  HE  WON  T  LAUGH  OFF  A  BUTCH  THEY  CAN'T  SH^T  UP 

Keith  Temple,  Orhaiis  Timcs  l’icayiinc  Fred  I’arker,  Ni~ii'  i'ark  Daily  Mirrai 


HurH  Hutton,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Newsmen  Duck  Bullets 
In  Streets  of  Athens 


The  GI’s  told  Gannett,  “If  you  Evening  FosL  Worden  ex- 

can't  find  the  woman  or  persuade  Pccts  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
her  to  buy  more  pies,  turn  the  soon  for  the  Post  on  a  rov- 

money  over  to  the  Red  Cross.”  pg  assignix^nt.  Replacu^  him 
Movements  and  doings  of  war  Pacific  for  AP  is  Robert 

porrespondents  this  week  in-  Geiger,  formerly  of  the  Denver 
eluded  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  , j 

United  Press  correspondent  Aldo  Russell  Brines,  AP  correspond- 

Forte  who  escaped  from  Italy  who  spent  several  months 

on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Japs  m 

United  States  and  who  since  has  Manila  and  who  is  now  in  the 
been  manager  of  the  U.P.  bureau  AP  bureau  at  San  Francisco,  ex¬ 
in  Berne.  pects  to  return  soon  to  the  Phil- 

First  Formal  Trip  hope  is  to  enter  Manila 

The  clearing  of  eastern  France  with  MacArthur. 
by  the  Allied  armies  enabled  Don  McGuire,  U.P.  corre- 
Forte  to  return  to  Rome.  By  spe-  spondent  who  saw  action  at 
cial  permission  of  the  military  Truk.  Hollandia,  New  Guinea 
authorities  he  traveled  from  the  and  at  other  hot  spots  in  the 
Swiss  border  to  Marseilles  and  Pacific,  has  returned  to  San 
thence  to  the  Italian  capital,  to  Francisco  on  vacation.  McGuire’s 
make  his  first  formal  excursion  time  in  the  war  theater  was 
beyond  the  Swiss  frontiers  since  spent  aboard  carriers.  Following 
entering  the  country.  his  vacation  he  will  be  attached 

In  September,  1943,  Forte,  dis-  to  U.P.’s  San  Francisco  bureau, 
guised  as  a  mountain  climber.  McGuire  was  formerly  with  the 
cut  his  way  through  the  barbed-  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette. 
wire  barrier  on  the  Swiss  border  Robert  J.  Doyle,  staff  war  cor¬ 
and  went  down  into  German-  respondent  of  the  Milwaukee 
dominated  northern  Italy  to  get  Journal  for  the  last  two  years, 
an  exclusive  story  on  the  feeling  has  returned  to  Milwaukee  on 
of  the  people  there  about  Bag-  an  indefinite  leave  from  his 
dolio’s  surrender  and  the  Nazi  overseas  assignment.  He  re¬ 
regime.  Less  than  a  year  later  ported  the  activities  of  Wiscon- 
he  again  crossed  the  frontier  to  sin  service  men  and  women  in 
get  a  first-hand  report  of  the  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  later 
operations  of  the  Maquis  in  in  the  European  war  theaters, 
eastern  France.  He  had  been  in  England  and 

Two  war  correspondents  were  France  since  last  May. 
reported  ill  this  week.  Roy  Por-  Robert  Trumbull,  New  York 
ter  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Timet  Honolulu  bureau  head  and 
NBC,  who  was  an  observer  on  author  of  two  books  on  phases 
the  first  raid  of  Tokyo  by  B-29  of  the  Pacific  war,  has  been  at 
Superfortresses,  is  recuperating  Saipan  and  other  ocean  area 
at  the  Flower-Fifth  Avenue  Hos-  points  recently, 
pital  in  New  York  from  a  relapse  Clinton  Green,  formerly  with 
of  dengue  fever  contracted  in  International  News  Service,  is 
the  China-Burma-India  theater  a  now  weekly  overseas  manager 
year  ago.  for  Pacific  ocean  areas. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Cooperative  Ad  Copy 
Is  on  the  Stand  Again 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THAT  OLD  question  mark,  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  has  been 
receiving  substantial  attention 
from  a  variety  of  quarters  in 
recent  months  and  with  so  much 
discussion  on  the  subject  it 
seems  well  to  review  the  chang¬ 
ing  position  of  newspapers  to¬ 
ward  the  problem. 

Indicating  the  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  cooperative  advertising, 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  working  for 
some  time  on  a  report  covering 
the  subject;  the  Newspaper  Ad- 
■'vertising  Executives  Association 
has  named  a  committee  which 
has  joined  with  an  ANA  com¬ 
mittee  to  resolve  the  problems 
attendant  to  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising;  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  its  recent  report  on  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  subject,  and  various 
manufacturers,  principally  in  the 
home  appliance  and  furniture 
fields,  are  seriously  considering 
cooperative  advertising  as  part 
of  their  post-war  plans. 

Disagreement  Past 

In  the  past  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  was  the  basis  for  disagree¬ 
ment  between  newspapers  and 
their  national  advertisers  for  the 
former  frequently  viewed  it  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  means  whereby  the 
national  advertiser  could  use  the 
lower  local  rate. 

That  viewpoint  is  today,  how¬ 
ever,  viewed  by  an  increasing 
number  of  newspaper  men  as 
archaic.  As  Henry  W.  Manz, 
NAEA  president,  told  the  ANA 
November  convention,  “the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cooperative  advertising  is 
principally  one  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  manufacturer  and 
dealer.” 

He  asked  the  ANA  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  to  adopt  a  code  or 
standard  of  practice  from  which 
newspapers  can  develop  their 
own  code  to  guide  the  making 
of  decisions  on  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  problems. 

It  is  for  the  FTC  to  determine 
when,  where  and  how  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory,  but  aside  from 
the  legal  aspects,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  usefulness  to  both 
manufacturer  and  dealer,  co¬ 
operative  advertising  can  be  as 
good  as  it  can  be  bad,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  using  it  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  administered. 

In  opposition  to  this  type  of 
promotion  these  things  can  be 
said: 

1.  Cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
vides  opportunity  for,  even  en¬ 
courages.  chiseling  on  the  part 
of  the  dealer. 

2.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  goods 
to  the  consumer  and  saves 
neither  manufacturer  nor  dealer. 

3.  When  the  manufacturer  as¬ 
sumes  the  resDon.'ibility  of  mov¬ 
ing  merchandise  at  retail  as  well 
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as  at  wholesale,  he  weakens  his 
dealers  and  ultimately  might 
best  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 

4.  Legal  aspects  of  cooperative 
advertising  are  complicated  and 
the  entire  process  is  involved. 

5.  Using  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  manufacturer  cannot 
prepare  his  copy  entirely  as  he 
sees  fit. 

6.  Dealers  are  likely  to  give  up 
completely  any  advertising  they 
might  do  on  their  own  and  as  a 
result  not  take  advantage  of  a 
local  opportunity  for  successful 
specialized  promotion. 

The  favorable  aspects  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  are  chiefly 
these: 

1.  It  gives  the  manufacturer  a 
measure  of  control  over  prac¬ 
tically  all  advertising  done  in 
support  of  his  product. 

2.  He  can  afford  more  and 
more  frequent  localized  cover¬ 
age. 

3.  He  himself  can  do  more 
specialized  promotion  as  a  result, 
and  make  use  of  his  dealers’ 
local  viewpoints  advantageously. 

4.  Cooperative  advertising  helps 
the  small  dealer  who  otherwise 
couldn’t  afford  much  promotion 
and  results  in  better  quality  ad¬ 
vertising  than  he  might  produce 
alone  on  limited  funds. 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  product  such  as  bread, 
cooperative  advertising  is  worthy 
because  it  assures  store  by  store 
promotion. 

6.  In  the  case  of  department 
store  advertising,  cooperation 
helps  assure  more  regular  and 
better  promotion  of  a  product, 
gives  the  manufacturer  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  his 
dealer  and  can  contribute  to 
their  mutual  prestige. 

Neither  Fish  Nor  Fowl 

There  are  case  histories  which 
show  definite  improvement  in 
sales  figures  after  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  advertising. 
There  are  case  histories  which 
show  exactly  the  opposite.  In 
other  words  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  on  either  side  to 
make  possible  the  classification 
of  cooperative  advertising  as 
either  a  predominantly  good 
form  of  promotion  or  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  bad  form. 

In  fact  its  character  is  such 
that  its  relative  effectiveness  will 
undoubtedly  always  depend  not 
upon  its  being  used  but  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used. 
For  that  reason  the  development 
of  a  set  of  standards  governing 
the  way  cooperative  advertising 
is  used  seems  the  most  effective 
means  of  meeting  the  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  cooperative 
advertising  in  some  form  will 
continue  to  be  used  as  long  as  it 
accomplishes  the  purposes  of  the 
advertisers  who  use  it.  Fighting 
it  as  such  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  a  futile  waste  whether  the 
fighting  be  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 


facturers  or  on  that  of  news¬ 
papers. 

One  newspaper  man  com¬ 
mented  to  us  recently  that  news¬ 
papers  in  truth  have  little 
ground  for  objection  to  co¬ 
operative  advertising  on  the 
count  that  it  uses  the  local  rate. 
He  pointed  out  that  they  have 
two  rates  available  for  the  use 
of  advertisers  and  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  advertisement, 
whether  it  is  local  or  national, 
is  the  determining  factor,  not 
who  pays  the  bill. 

They  do,  however,  have  strong 
reason  for  objection  if  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  unfair  or  discrimina¬ 
tory  toward  their  other  adver¬ 
tisers.  Thus  supporting  the 
NAEA-ANA  committee  in  its 
effort  to  eliminate  objectionable 
types  of  cooperative  advertising 
and  to  encourage  advertisers, 
who  make  use  of  it,  to  adminis¬ 
ter  it  so  that  its  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  will  be  attained  is  the 
best  way  newspapers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  alike  can  overcome  the 
“problems”  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


COCA-COLA  CO.  will  spend 

approximtaely  $12,000,000  in 
advertising  for  1945.  Of  this, 
about  $9,000,000  will  be  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  outdoor  and 
radio,  through  D’Arcy  Co.,  and 
$3,000,000  will  finance  display 
and  promotional  material.  No 
further  breakdown  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  has  yet  been  made. 
The  reports  of  an  increased 
sugar  shortage  and  of  new  allot¬ 
ments  to  industrial  sugar  users, 
to  be  announced  soon  by  War 
Food  Administration,  will  not 
affect  the  company’s  advertising 
plans  for  next  year,  according 
to  Felix  Coste,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising. 

Bond  Clothes,  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  chain  with  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country,  makes  use  of 
the  cartoon  technique  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  Christmas  gift  campaign. 
The  series  of  six  1.000-line  ads 
is  api)earing  in  approximately 
90  newspapers.  Each  ad  includes 
a  lively  illustration,  copy  to 
match  and  an  itemized  list  of 
what  you  can  purchase  to  please 
the  menfolk.  A  similar  campaign 
was  run  last  year.  “Getting 
away  from  the  usual  Christmas 
gift  ads  by  not  picturing  specific 
merchandise  and  using  the  car¬ 
toons  to  draw  attention  we  make 
the  most  of  our  small  space 
units,”  L.  I.  King,  advertising 
director,  explained.  Ads  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bond  advertising 
Department. 

Stepping  into  the  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  field  this  week.  Larus 
&  Bros.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
begun  a  national  campaign  on 
Chelsea  cigarettes.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  will 
carpr  the  series  of  800-line  ads 
which  will  run  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  initial  ad  entitled 
“From  Now  On”  featured  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  service  man  and  his 
bride.  Copy  placed  emphasis  on 
the  outstanding  quality  of  the 
cigarette  and  ask^  readers  “to 
smoke  it  critically  .  .  .  compare 
it  with  any  other  brand.  .  .  .  See 
(Continued  on  page  56' 


Stone 


Advertising  Man 
Brings  Retailers 
Into  Job  Survey 

A  design  for  bringing  the  re¬ 
tailer  into  the  post-war  plan, 
ning  picture  has  been  drafted 
and  put  into 
practice  by 
Grant  Stone,  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Cleveland  Preu. 
in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of 
the  Distribution 
Division  of  the 
Cleveland  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Develop¬ 
ment. 

When  he  ta^ 
kled  the  job.  the 
national  CED  hadn't  considered 
very  much  the  role  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  providing  employment, 
the  emphasis  being  on  industry's 
plan  to  keep  channels  open  to 
the  retailer  or  sales  agent,  train¬ 
ing  of  salesmen,  selection  of 
jobbers  and  dealers,  and  distri¬ 
bution’s  challenge  to  keep  up 
with  the  huge,  augmented  pro¬ 
duction. 

“In  my  estimation,”  said  Stone, 
“the  retailer  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  chain  be¬ 
cause  on  his  shelves  and  floors 
merchandise  either  gets  soM 
or  collects  dust.  Totally,  re¬ 
tailers,  jobbers  and  others  in 
distribution  represent  over  twice 
as  much  employment  as  indus¬ 
try  does.” 

Given  Cleveland  as  a  “guinea 
pig”  for  large  cities.  Stone  con¬ 
sidered  the  problem  of  reaching 
20,000  retailers  and  service  es¬ 
tablishments,  discarded  the  idea 
of  mass  meetings,  and  finally: 


“I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
the  chap  who  sees  every  retailer 
regularly  and  more  often  than 
anyone  else — the  jobber’s  sales¬ 
man.  We  enlisted  the  help  of 
our  largest  drug  jobber  who  has 
30  salesmen  and  they  are  con¬ 
tacting  1,000  independent  drug¬ 
gists  in  the  county,  leaving  our 
four-page  pamphlet,  ‘Plan  Now,' 
talking  post-war  platming  and 
filling  out  employment  survey 
cards  which  are  returned  to  me 
through  the  sales  manager." 

The  same  thing  is  being  done 
with  other  jobbers,  who  wel¬ 
come  it  because  “it  gives  their 
salesmen  something  else  to 
about  besides  shortages,  deliv¬ 
eries,  rationing,  etc.,”  said  Mr. 
Stone.  In  addition,  he  has  a 
minute-man  speakers’ 
for  trade  associations  and  civic 
service  clubs.  He  has  talked 
at  39  meetings  himself. 

Mr.  Stone  believes  he  is  one 
of  a  few  newspaper  men  wm 
have  been  included  in  the  main 
structures  of  local  or  nations 
CED.  “They  apparently  donf 
realize,”  he  said,  "where  new 
paper  people  could  help. 
most  newspaper  men  don’t  rear 
ize  how  and  where  they  can 
fit  into  the  program." 

In  the  “Plan  Now”  literatiw 
the  retailer  is  asked  to  stw 
10  “staying  -  In  -  business  pn®' 
ciples.  such  as  attractive  rtore 
front,  interior  decoration,  trainw 
employes,  and  good  advertising- 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

the  yanks  are  coming  .  .  .  coming  back,  and  they  are  tell¬ 
ing  our  copywriters  what  they  will  be  thinking  about!  Those 
of  us  writing  local  copy,  had  better  start  getting  the  G.I.  slant! 
He  will  want  plain,  every  day,  straight  from  the  shoulder  words 
in  his  copy.  Start  NOW  to  for¬ 


get  about  “Dear  Mom”  and 
“the  pigs  and  pups.”  High- 
powered  copywriting,  as  such, 
is  as  much  out  as  high-pow¬ 
ered  selling!  You  will  have  to 
enlarge  your  vocabulary  to  in¬ 
clude  terms  the  G.I.  is  familiar 
with,  and  sell  him  sensibly! 

This  is  not  only  true  for  the 
copy  we  write,  but  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  angle  we  take  with  our 
advertising  prospects!  An  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Hartford  Accident 
and  Indemnity  Co.,  writing 
back  from  the  wars  to  the 
house  organ  of  his  company, 
neatly  expressed  it  this  way: 
"The  salesmen  who  can  arouse 
the  desire  to  buy  with  reason 


ILL  HELP  BRING 
MV  BOY  BACK 


m- 


This  copy,  prepared  by  Mcjunkin 


and  can  state  his  case  so  that  Advertising  Co.  for  los.  Schlitz 


the  prospect  is  placed  in  the  Brewing  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  was 
position  where  he  is  making  hailed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
a  choice,  will  do  nicely.”  ment  as  “one  of  the  most  powerful 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  ob-  advertisements  ever  accorded  the 
ject  of  this  column  and  the  •  War  Finance  program." 
preachment  we  are  trying  to 

give.  The  advertising  solicitor  from  now  on  must  know  his 
prospect:  know  the  merchandise  that  prospect  sells;  know  the 
people  who  buy  the  merchandise;  know  how  to  talk  the  language 
of  the  prospect  w'ho  sells  the  goods,  and  back  his  “copy  chasing” 
with  straight-from-the-shoulder  facts  and  figures  that  sell! 

0  0  0 

CAN  WE  HOLD  IT?  .  .  .  That’s  the  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  independent  drug  stores,  looking  back  on  their 
sales  record  since  the  war!  Sales  of  both  independents  and  chains 
naturally  jumped  far  ahead  as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  you  way 
not  know — the  sales  of  the  independents  showed  a  larger  gain. 
This  is  also  true  in  foods!  Take  pre-war  year  1941 — from  close  to 
$2  billion  retail  drug  sales,  the  chains  accounted  for  approxi- 
nately  one-fourth!  Throughout  1942,  the  independents  edged  up 
>nd  took  a  little  more  than  their  pre-war  three-fourths.  This 
trend  has  continued  through  1943  and  the  present  year,  with  an 
even  wider  spread  between  them.  The  trade  asks:  “Can  we  in¬ 
dependents  keep  it  up?” 

Here’s  where  we  come  in,  to  see  that  they  do  keep  it  up  with 
nfe  and  sane  advertising. 

•  •  * 

STILL  TIME  FOR  THIS  ...  if  you  are  near  a  military  hospital  or 
post  hospital  or  post.  There  is  a  last  minute  effort  to  give 
Petients  who  might  be  neglected  a  Christmas  gift  from  those  of 
your  community.  Slogan  is  "Give  to  the  Yanks  Who  Gave!” 
Your  Legion  or  'VFW  posts  can  help.  It’s  a  good  subject  for  a 
special  ad  from  your  merchant! 

•  •  • 

COME  THE  NEW  'YEAR!  .  .  .  It’s  time  for  every  advertising  di- 
or  manager  to  take  inventory  of  his  own  stock — his 
.  ors.  Roy  Rutherford  in  Nation’s  Business,  writing  about  labor 
relations,  gives  six  good  pointers  also  applicable  to  us.  Here  they 
"6.  revamped : 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  _ 

Try  to  know  the  names  and  interests  of  your  co-workers.  .  .  . 
Get  their  ideas  for  bettering  conditions  in  the  office.  .  .  .  Talk 
things  over  with  your  solicitors  and  keep  them  posted.  .  .  .  Keep 
your  office  door  open;  do  not  be  unapproachable  .  .  .  Help  your 
solicitors  to  keep  on  learning — and  adrancing — and  the  Golden 
Rule  is  still  a  good  one  to  follow! 

0  0  0 

FOXHOLE  SHOVELS!  .  .  .  Just  another  one  of  the  many  mysteri¬ 
ous  surplus  war  commodities  we  knew  little  about,  now  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market.  Look  around  you  and  see  what’s  new  in  your 
community.  It  may  mean  business!  These  shovels  are  folding 
gadgets  and  can  be  used  as  picks.  They  sell  for  98c.  A  Detroit 
mail  order  house  got  rid  of  1,200  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  another  city  sold  2.500 — pronto! 

•  «  • 

REMEMBER  THESE  .  .  .  when  you  are' figuring  on  who  will 
lend  the  money  in  that  post-war  building  boom — 3,500  active 
Savings  and  Loan  institutions!  They’ll  be  lending  money  as  well 
as  your  banks!  These  people  claim  to  have  always  performed 
the  bulk  of  home  financing  and  have  now  organized  to  make  them¬ 
selves  “home  building  finance  headquarters.’.’  The  American 
Builder  says  if  only  10%  of  the  returning  veterans  become  home 
buyers  under  the  G.I.  plan,  it  will  result  in  some  $1H  4  billion  in 
home  construction! 

0  0  0 

PROMOTING  POST-WAR  “BOSSY!”  .  .  .  (“Lazy  Season  For 
Cows,”  Dec.  9) — The  National  Dairy  Council  is  out  to  make  this 
country  healthier,  the  cow  more  profitable,  your  daily  account 
richer — and  your  advertising  linage  larger!  It’s  not  too  early  to 
start  after  this  business!  Here  are  a  few  facts  for  you: 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  getting  20  to  25%  of  the  nation’s 
food  budget.  If  this  can  be  held  in  post-war,  there  is  a  potential 
harvest  of  $7V^  billion!  Americans  can  and  should  consume  64% 
more  milk,  85%  more  butter,  43%  more  cheese  and  70%  more  ice 
cream.  Present  per  capita  weekly  consumption:  milk  254  qts., 
butter  5  oz.,  cheese  1%  oz.,  ice  cream  7/16  pt.  Potential  con¬ 
sumption  indicated  by  nutritionists  as  being  desirable  for  optimal 
nutrition:  milk  4Vt  qts.,  butter  9V4  oz.,  cheese  2Vfe  oz.,  and  ice 
cream  %  pt. 

There  are  over  200,000  health  authorities  who  influence  food 
habits  helping  the  effort  i  along  and  over  20  million  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  taught  to  grow  taller  and  stronger  by  proper  eat¬ 
ing!  However,  the  fact  remains — approximately  50%  of  the  adult 
population  of  this  country  are  not  milk  drinkers! 

0  0  0 

FLASH!  .  .  .  There  are  persistent  reports  that  OPA  very  likely 
mill  permit  a  temporary  release  of  stagnant  retail  shoe  stocks 
around  January  1st.  The  trade  has  been  crying  for  this  for  some 
time!  They  point  out  that  many  of  these  shoes  have  been  on  their 
shelves  for  a  year  or  more!  By  releasing,  without  coupons,  it  will 
relieve  the  general  situation!  Better  note  and  be  ready! 


Merchant  Marine 
Needs  Recruiting  Aid 

Advertisers  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  a  hurry-up  SOS  from  the 
War  Advertising  Council  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  recruiting  program  and 
were  asked  to  contribute  sup¬ 
port  to  the  drive  for  43,000  ex¬ 
perienced  seamen.  The  seamen 
are  urgently  needed  to  insure 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  various  fighting 
fronts,  according  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  guide,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Council  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 

“Even  an  end  of  the  European 
war  would  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  the  appeal  declared.  “Sup¬ 
plies  are  needed  all  over  the 
vast  Asiatic  front  as  they  have 
never  been  needed  before.  .  . 


Suggested  ads  contributing 
varying  degrees  of  support  are 
reproduced  in  the  guide  as  are 
billboards,  car  cards  and  radio 
program  idea  leads.  Tributes  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  military 
leaders  are  published  at  its  con¬ 
clusion. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  prepared 
the  guide,  Leslie  Hickson,  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers,  was  campaign 
manager  and  Douglas  Meldrum 
was  Council  staff  manager. 

■ 

Agency  Name  Changed 

The  firm  name  of  Cary-Ains- 
worth,  Inc.,  Des  Moines  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  will  be  changed, 
effective  Jan.  1,  to  R.  H.  Cary, 
Inc.  nie  agency  was  founded 
in  December,  1940,  with  R.  H. 
Cary  as  president.  He  continues 
in  that  office  and  will  also  serve 
as  treasurer. 


Indianapolis  News 
Completes  75  Years 

Won  Pulitzer  Prize  in  '32;  Plans  New 
Building  Alter  the  War  to  Broaden  Scope 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


DECEMBER  7.  1944,  had  a  dou¬ 
ble  signilicance  to  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News.  It  marked  not  only 
the  third  anniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  but  also  the  75th 
birthday  of  the  News,  which 
came  into  the  Indianapolis  field 
as  that  city’s  first  evening  news¬ 
paper,  a  daring  experiment  in 
the  post-Civil  War  period  in  an 
average  mid-western  town  of 
less  than  50,000  population,  al¬ 
ready  served  by  two  papers. 

Indianapolis  has  since  grown 
to  semi-metropolitan  proportions 
and  the  News  has  kept  pace  with 
that  energetic  city — capital  of 
Indiana — until  today  it  stands 
as  one  of  the  best  newspapers 
of  its  size'  in  a  community  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  three  daily 
papers.  Besides  the  News  in 
the  evening  field  is  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Times.  The  Star  is  the 
morning  and  Sunday  paper. 

The  News,  which  is  nearly 
twice  as  old  as  its  morning  con¬ 
temporary  and  much  the  senior 
of  its  evening  competitor,  ob¬ 
served  its  75th  anniversary  in 
a  quiet  manner.  A  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  “Cavalcade  of  the  News.” 
was  broadcast  over  the  newspa¬ 
per  s  station,  WIBC,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  News  last  June. 
The  Star  paid  editorial  tribute 
to  the  News,  stating; 

Tribute  from  Contemporctry 

■‘It  is  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  di- 
reeled  it.s  destinies  that  the  News  has 
grown  with  the  territory  it  serves  and 
has  lieen  equal  to  its  opportunities  for 
nsefnlncss.  The  same  foresight  and 
'teadfast  adherence  to  purpose  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  principles  that  brought  the  News 
to  its  present  milestone  may  be  expected 
to  continue  under  C.  Walter  McCarty, 
it-  present  directing  head.” 

Into  the  first  edition  of  the 
News  went  the  editorial  written 
by  its  founder,  John  H.  Holliday, 
a  young  man  in  his  twenties, 
who.  after  serving  as  a  Union 
soldier,  became  a  reporter  on  the 
old  Indianapolis  Sentinel: 

“In  its  discussions  of  public  matters, 
.'lid  comment  upon  current  events,  or 
the  .acts  of  public  men.  the  News  will 
try  to  treat  every  one  with  fairness, 
and,  while  it  will  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
wrong  or  to  uphold  the  right  against  the 
odds,  no  matter  how  strong,  it  will  not 
attempt  to  deal  a  foul  blow,  or  step  be¬ 
yond  the  Nninds  of  common  decency. 
It  will  be  conducted  sincerely,  truth¬ 
fully.  imlependently,  being  the  organ  of 
neither  individual,  sect  or  party.  It 
will  ever  be  alive  to  the  intere.sts  of 
Indianapolis  and  will,  so  far  as  it  can, 
aild  to  her  prosperity  and  the  welfare 
of  her  citizens.” 

John  Holliday  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors — Delavan  Smith  and  the 
family  of  Charles  Warren  Fair¬ 
banks,  former  U.  S.  vice-presi¬ 
dent — followed,  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities  and  talents,  that 
goal  of  sincerity  and  truthful¬ 
ness.  The  News  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1932  for  its 
successful  campaign  to  eliminate 
waste  in  city  management  and 
to  reduce  the  tax  levy. 


Holliday  retired  from  the  edi¬ 
torship  in  1892,  selling  out  to 
William  Henry  Smith,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  his  son,  Delavan  Smith.  The 
latter  guided  the  News  for  28 
years,  until  1920,  when  following 
Smith’s  death,  ownership  of  the 
paper  passed  to  the  Fairbanks 
family.  Its  first  publisher  under 
the  new  ownership  was  the  old¬ 
est  son,  Warren  C.,  who  died  in 
1938. 

He  was  followed  by  Frederick 
C.  Fairbanks,  who  served  as 
publisher  until  his  death  in  1940. 
Richard  Fairbanks  succeeded 
Frederick  and  guided  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  News  until  his  death 
last  July.  The  News  is  still 
owned  by  the  Fairbanks  family. 

McCarty  Now  Publisher 

C.  Walker  (Mickey)  McCarty, 
affable  and  able  Hoosier  boy  who 
began  as  a  cub  reporter  for  the 
News  and  later  worked  his  way 
to  the  managing  editorship,  was 
elected  president  and  general 
manager  last  September.  Other 
officers  are  Mrs.  Adelaide  Fair¬ 
banks  Causy,  vice-president:  Hil¬ 
ton  U.  Brown,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Mrs.  Richard  Fairbanks, 
Sr.,  and  Charles  Warren  Fair¬ 
banks,  son  of  the  late  Frederick 
C.,  directors. 

As  a  “birthday  present”  to  its 
readers,  the  News  this  week 
added  the  New  York  Times 
leased  war  service  to  supplement 
the  two  wire  services  it  already 
has  —  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press.  Mr.  McCarty 
summed  up  the  underlying  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  News  during  its 
75  years  of  service  as  follows: 

“Originally,  the  News  was 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  Indianap¬ 
olis  as  a  whole,  and  from  that 
purpose,  in  the  stress  of  war 
and  the  calm  of  peace,  in  good 
times  and  in  bad.  it  has  never 
departed.  Public  good  will  and 
public  faith  in  the  honesty,  integ¬ 
rity  and  worthy  purposes  of  the 
News  are  factors  that  have  es¬ 
tablished  for  it  75  years  of  steady 
growth.” 

“The  News  has  always  been 
a  well-balanced,  carefully- 
edited  and  ably-managed  news¬ 
paper,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “We've  been  primarily 
a  NEWSpaper,  but  have  never 
shied  from  exposes  nor  from  a 
firm  editorial  leadership.” 

The  News  has  to  its  credit  sev¬ 
eral  “firsts”  in  circulation  prac¬ 
tices.  Its  present  home  delivery 
system  was  built  by  John  M. 
Schmid,  who  originated  the 
“Little  Merchant”  plan  in  1907. 
He  also  established  the  first 
motor  route  delivery  system, 
dating  back  to  1920.  The  News 
also  organized  the  first  news¬ 
boys’  band  in  America.  In  1900, 
J.  B.  Vandaworker,  who  today 


still  directs  the  band,  formed 
such  an  organization  from  the 
News  circulation  department. 
Four  years  later  it  won  first  place 
in  the  juvenile  band  contest  at 
the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Roy 
Howard,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  band. 

In  19()9,  the  News  became  in¬ 
volved  in  an  historic  libel  suit. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
undertook  to  muzzle  the  press  in 
connection  with  reported  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  Panama  Canal  deal. 
Only  the  News  and  the  old  New 
York  World  refused  to  be  si¬ 
lenced.  The  editors  of  the  News 
were  arrested,  but  resisted  re¬ 
moval  to  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  for  trial,  maintaining  they 
should  be  tried  in  Indianapolis, 
where  the  alleged  libel  took 
place. 

Historic  Decision 

By  standing  its  ground,  the 
News  scored  a  triumph  for 
American  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  decision  of  Federal  Judge 
Albert  B.  Anderson  at  Indianap¬ 
olis  was  historic,  stating:  .  .  .  “if 
the  Government  has  the  power 
to  drag  citizens  from  distant 
states  to  the  Capital  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  then,  as  Judge  Cooley  says, 
this  is  a  strange  result  of  a  Revo¬ 
lution  where  one  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  complained  of  was  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  right  to  send  par¬ 
ties  abroad  for  trial.” 

On  the  basis  of  this  decision, 
the  case  against  the  News  was 
dropped  and  no  further  action 
was  taken.  The  decision  became 
the_  accepted  policy  in  the  courts 
in  all  trials  of  newspapers  on 
charges  of  libel,  marking  another 
victory  for  a  free  press. 

Among  the  past  “greats”  who 
formerly  worked  on  the  News 
were  William  Herschell,  author 
of  “Ain’t  God  Good  to  Indiana”: 
Gaar  Williams,  famed  (“Among 
Folks  in  History”)  Hoosier  car¬ 
toonist;  and  Kin  Hubbard,  crea¬ 
tor  of  “Abe  Martin.” 

Coming  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  News  under  “Mickey” 
McCarty  and  his  capable  col¬ 
leagues,  reflects  a  strong,  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  based  on  good 
Hoosier  common  sense. 

“Greatest  emphasis  in  build¬ 


ing  the  News,”  said  McCarty  "a 
placed  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Even  in  these  days  d 
lack  of  space  and  other  wartinn 
restrictions  we  strive  to  give 
adequate  local  and  state  av¬ 
erage  and  also  adequate  national 
and  foreign  coverage.  We  still 
operate  on  the  theory  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  news.” 

McCarty  revealed  for  the  first 
time  that  the  News  is  working 
on  plans  for  a  new,  mod^ 
newspaper  plant,  in  which  will 
be  installed  the  latest  types  of 
equipment.  Commenting  on  the 
challenge  of  post-war  develop¬ 
ments  to  newspapers,  the  News 
publisher  made  it  clear  that 
brains  and  equipment  will  be 
the  keystone  on  which  the  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  of  newspapers  will 
rest. 

Post-war  journalism  will  need 
broader  knowledge  to  satisfy  a 
rapidly  expanding  public  capa^ 
ity  for  accurate  and  varied  infor 
mation,  McCarty  pointed  out. 
There  will  be  need  for  more 
backgrounding,  and  makeup 
must  be  more  attractive  in  or 
der  to  compete  with  magazines, 
he  said. 

Owns  Radio  Station 

The  News  recently  acquired 
its  own  radio  station,  WIBC,  now 
affiliated  with  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  It  is  the  paper's 
plan  to  use  the  radio  station  to 
implement  the  News  and  to 
use  the  columns  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  help  promote  the  radio 
station. 

McCarty  still  retains  his  hard- 
headed  concept  of  a  newspaper's 
basic  function,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  his  youthful  po¬ 
lice  reporter  days,  and  later  as 
city  and  managing  editor.  When 
asked  how  newspapers  can  best 
serve  the  American  public  in 
wartime  and  in  the  reconversion 
to  peacetime  operations,  he  re¬ 
plied  the  functions  of  a  free 
press  remain  constant: 

■’To  inform,  to  advise  and  to 
keep  an  intelligent  and  watchful 
eye  on  all  malefactors.” 

“There  also  is  an  added  duty 
placed  on  the  press  in  time  of 
war,”  he  said,  “that  of  building 
public  morale.” 

{Continued  on  page  60) 


MORE  THAN  200  years  of  service  on  the  Indianapolis  ®* 

represented  among  these  key  excecutives  who  direct  the  de^- 
mental  operations  of  the  paper.  Seated  is  C.  Walter  McC*^- 
president  and  general  manager,  30  years  of  service.  Stmaai- 
(L  to  r.):  Charles  A.  Clark,  auditor,  42 Vz  years;  Robert  A. 
classified  manager,  28;  William  H.  Viniliams,  mechomcal 
tendent.  41;  Charles  Honnemon,  circulation  director,  17;  loMp#  • 
Breese,  advertising  director  and  biuiness  manager,  17;  and  Her 
R.  HilL  managing  editor,  28. 

■  OITOR  A  PHItlSHlR  fer  DeeeiiAer  li. 


•This  aasnredly  is  the  last  Christmas 
makeshift  toys  and  substitute  gifts. 

Many  war^vital  materials  have  al* 
'rrady  been  released  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  civilian  goods.  More  and 
more  will  be  coming  along  pres¬ 
ently.  We  are  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^  third  stage  of  the  peace-war-peace 
cyde. 

With  this  peace  are  prophesied 
onbelievable  accomplishments  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  industrial  prog¬ 
ress.  Only  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  took  time  to  shift  firom  peace 
to  war  and  it  will  take  time  to  revert 


to  peace  again.  Familiar  products 
will  come  first— they  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  newly  developed  com¬ 
modities.  The  change  will  be  grad¬ 
ual— a  natural,  step-by-step  process 
of  evolution^  rather  than  revolution. 

Leading  industries  will  continue 
to  keep  their  potential  customers 
informed  of  manufacturing  progress 
through  their  advertising.  They  will 
reach  large  groups  of  people  with 
metropolitan  newspapers.  And  in 
Philadelphia,  third  largest  city, 
they  will  use  one  newspaper  in  par¬ 
ticular,  for  that  newspaper  is  read 


daily  by  nearly  4  out  of  5  Philadel¬ 
phia  families. 

That  one  newspaper  is  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin.  Its  editorial  prestige 
is  readily  gauged  by  its  popular¬ 
ity.  It  has  a  circulation  exceeding 
600,000— the  largest  evening  circu¬ 
lation  in  America. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 

lur  $twmp§  tnm  jraar  h«r 
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Lyle  Wilson 
Of  U.P.  Heads 
Gridiron  Club 

WASHINGTON.  Dec.  11  — 
Lyle  C.  Wilson,  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  United 
Press  since  1924  and  bureau 
chief  for  the  past  11  years,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  for  1945. 

He  succeeds  Charles  Orville 
Gridley  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  who 
had  been  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  before  be¬ 
ing  elected  to  head  the  Grid- 
ironers. 

The  new  club  president  was 
London  correspondent  of  U.P., 
later  cable  editor  in  New  York 
City,  before  being  assigned  to 
Washington.  Newspaper  honors 
that  have  come  to  him  include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
in  Journalism,  awarded  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1940, 
and  the  Headliners’  award  for 
coverage  of  the  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  lottery  one  year  later. 

Other  Gridiron  Club  officers 
for  1945  are:  Raymond  P. 
Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
vice-president;  Charles  G.  Ross. 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  secre¬ 
tary;  Paul  R  Leach,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  treasurer;  Lewis 
Wood,  New  York  Times,  his¬ 
torian. 

Named  to  the  executive  com¬ 


mittee  were  Walker  S.  Buel, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Richard 
L.  Wilson,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune;  Kirke  L.  Simpson, 
Associated  Press. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Football  Writers 
Hold  Annual  Luncheon 

Football  writers  for  New  York 
City  newspapers  assembled  for 
their  annual  meeting  Dec.  11  at 
Toots  Shor  Restaurant  heard  rep- 
rensentatives  of  the  Randolph 
Field  Ramblers  of  Texas  and  the 
Second  Air  Force  Superbombers 
of  Colorado  Springs  discuss  the 
teams  in  the  Bond  Bowl  game. 

After  the  luncheon,  election 
of  officers  was  held  and  last 
year’s  slate  selected  to  serve 
again.  The  officers  are:  George 
l^evor.  New  York  Sun,  presi¬ 
dent;  Jesse  Abramson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  vice-president: 
Larry  Robinson,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  treasurer;  Jack 
Smith,  New  York  News,  secre¬ 
tary;  Grantland  Rice,  the  Sun, 
AlliMn  Danzig,  New  York  Times, 
Stanley  Frank,  New  York  Post, 
Stanley  Woodward,  Herald 
’Tribune,  and  Jim  McCulley, 
Dally  News,  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

m 

Reelect  Buck 

A1  Buck  of  the  New  York  Post, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Boxing  Writers  Association  Dec. 
12. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  star-mark  of 
a  market  Indicated  both  strategic  locatUm 
and  standardised  promerity.  A  look  was 
enough  I  Not  NOW  I  Conscious  of  day-by- 
day  changes  in  cities  and  their  Trade  Areas. 


tying  Glass”  test.  They  demand  an  enlarged 


of  WHY  that  area  should  be  on  the  Ust. 
Berantoo  stands  up  splendidly  \mder  this  teat.  .  .  . 

Beemwsmt—  A  recent  Business  Sxirvey  chart  vlsuallaes  percentage 
buslness-lndustrlal-payroU  increase,  over  a  year  am,  for 
30  leading  Pennsylvania  dtles.  Scranton  t(^  and  stars 
the  entire  list.  Away  out  in  fronti 

That  MAONIFIXD  inspection  of  Scranton  dlsclneee  that 
the  Future  looks  as  bright  as  the  Preeent  in  this  area. 
Postal  reoe4>ts  register  a  NXW  &IOORD.  Power  Sales  to 
industries  up  23%  over  a  year  ago.  Factory  employment 
at  highest  level  in  recent  years.  Factory  payrolls-*-lughost 
increase  in  ALL  Pennsylvania. 

This  Insistence  by  "National’*  for  close-up  FACTS  applies  to  the 
newraapers  used,  and  here  again.  The  Scranton  Times  comes  into 
the  sharp  focus  of  complete  coverage. 


the  ^Iranian  (Eimts. 

.  fir%t  Sfwtpoper  for  More  Than  o  Third  Ctntury 

A  M.OfcviTT  COMPAM'  Rip'i 


Philadelphia 
Guild  Appeals 
WLB  Ruling 

Phiuujelphia,  Dec.  12 — The 
Philadelphia-Camden  affiliate  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
by  decree  of  its  members  meet¬ 
ing  in  regular  session  for  the 
nomination  of  new  officers,  voted 
to  appeal  a  decision  by  the 
Newspaper  Commission  affect¬ 
ing  employes  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

Record  employes  wanted  a 
wage  increase  retroactive  to 
Oct.  31,  1943,  rather  than  March 
3,  1944.  Also  the  local  chapter 
tkkes  exception,  to  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  ruling  just  announced  re¬ 
jecting  the  guild’s  claim  to  have 
10%  added  to  all  minimums, 
with  some  adjustment  upward 
in  all  scales,  except  desk  assist¬ 
ants,  rewrite,  writing  reporters, 
copy  desk,  classified  and  display 
solicitors.  Also  rejected  was  a 
plea  for  new  classifications. 


In  regard  to  a  general  in¬ 
crease,  the  commission  admit* 
ted  at  least  2%  remaining  gg 
record,  but  refused  the  inw^,g 
because  the  Inquirer  and  die 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-PoH 
had  already  exhausted  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Steel  Formula. 

In  nominating  a  slate  of  offi¬ 
cers  to  be  elected  in  January 
the  guild  members  conferrai 
upon  Arthur  Riordan  of  the 
ord  the  honor  of  being  reelected 
for  a  fifth  consecutive  term. 
Other  candidates  put  in  nomiru- 
tion  include  the  following  for 
the  offices  of  vice-presidenti- 
William  Gaffney,  Camden  Cou¬ 
rier-Post;  Marshall  Megill,  Ch«- 
ter  ( Pa. )  Times;  Wheeler  Lord, 
the  Inquirer;  Buck  Marryat,  Bul¬ 
letin;  Ann  Mann,  the  Rmrd, 
and  Gilbert  Fusco,  Norristom 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald. 

Constance  Myers  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  was  nominated  for  i 
third  term  as  secretary;  Rob¬ 
erta  Bailey  of  the  Inquirer  for  a 
second  term  as  treasurer,  and 
Gervas  Love  of  the  Record,  lor 
a  third  term  as  controller. 


Save  on  Composition 
and  Engraving  With 

NEA'S  YEAR-END 
HALF-PAGES 

NEA  has  preparecd  three  special  half-pages 
marking  the  en<J  of  1944.  These  may  be 
grouped  in  one  issue  of  your  newspaper  or 
used  singly,  one  a  day.  Material  includes: 


1.  DAYS  OF  THE  YEAR  1944- 
DOMESTIC  WAR  DATES  ...  A  complete 

chronological  record  of  the  year’s  top  news 
events. 

2.  1944'S  BEST  WAR  PICTURES  .  .  . 

Dramatic  action  pictures  telling  the  story  of 
another  spectacular  year  of  World  War  II. 


War  II. 


3.  YEAR'S  TOP  NEWS  PHOTOS  .  .  . 

From  the  home  front  and  the  war  front- 
striking  human  interest  pictures. 


Available  In  mat  form  at  low  rates.  Here 
are  the  outstanding  pictures  and  a  calender 
of  events  covering  the  eventful  year  of  1944. 
Write  or  wire  for  full  information. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  St.  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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The  Chicago  Sun 

today . . .  and  tomorrow 

.  Publisher 


The  Sun  is  now  three  years  old.  December  4  is 
our  birthday.  The  first  copy  of  The  Chicago  Sun 
was  printed  in  1941— three  days  before  the  Jap¬ 
anese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

You  can  imagine  how  many  added  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  problems  we  were  faced  with— almost 
immediately!  But  The  Sun  has  matured  faster,  I 
believe,  than  it  would  have  in  normal,  peacetime 
publishing. 

The  Sun  has  done  well  for  a  three  year  old  . . . 
with  what  many  experts  called  the  toughest  news¬ 
paper  nut  to  crack  in  any  American  city. 

Naturally,  we're  not  where  we  want  to  be  yet. 
But  we  are  keeping  squarely  in  front  of  us  our 
original  conception  of  what  we  wanted  to  do  in 
The  Sun. 

Here  it  is; 

—to  give  Chicagoans  top  quality  news  coverage— locally, 
nationally  and  internationally. 

—to  give  Chicagoans  straight  news  coverage,  free  from 
bias,  slant  or  distortion. 

—to  give  Chicagoans  a  morning  newspaper  they  look 
forward  to  reading;  that  they  regard  at  a  friend; 
that  they  are  proud  to  have  known  as  their  "home¬ 
town  newspaper." 

Have  we  done  it?  We’ve  made  a  good  start. 

'This  year.  The  Chicago  Sun  and  Sun  staff  mem¬ 
bers  have  won  many  of  the  most  coveted  honors 
in  the  publishing  business.  The  Ayer  Cup  went  to 
The  Sun  for  ks  typography.  Three  of  the  year's 
six  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  went  to  Sun  staff  men. 
Sun  photographers  won  nine  awards  this  year.  Sun 
war  maps  took  top  honors.  And  there  were  more. 
We  cannot  prove  truthfulness  and  integrity  with 
words.  Honesty  must  be  lived.  The  columns  of 
The  Sun  are  the  best  proof  that  we  have  given 


Chicagoans  straight,  truthful,  objective  reporting 
of  the  news. 

But  don’t  we  on  The  Sun  have  strong  feelings, 
strong  opinions?  Of  course  we  do!  We  have  opin¬ 
ions  that  we  believe  in— deeply.  But  The  Sun  will 
continue  to  keep  its  opinions  to  its  own  editorial 
columns.  Contributing  columnists  will  continue 
to  have  complete  freedom  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions.  News  columns  will  continue  to  remain 
purely  objeaive,  ft^ee  from  opinion  of  any  kind. 

How  well  do  people— readers,  advertisers— like 
The  Sun? 

Chicagoans  are  buying  'The  Sun— buying  it  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  The  Sun  circulation 
started  big.  (So  greatly  did  Chicagoans  welcome 
The  Sun  that  we  started  with  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  prepublication  subscriptions.)  And  Sun  cir¬ 
culation  has  inaeased  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year  as  fast  as  wartime  restrictions  on  news¬ 
print  would  allow.  Today,  demand  for  The  Sun 
far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Advertisers  are  "buying”  The  Sun.  Before  paper 
rationing  advertisers  had  given  The  Sun  the  great¬ 
est  volume  of  any  other  new  newspaper  in  the 
history  of  journalism.  Today,  demand  for  Chicago 
Sun  space  is  far  greater  than  we  are  able  to  print. 
Advertisers  report  results  out  of  all  proportion  to 
circulation  and  rates. 

Right  now,  we  have  only  one  battle  cry,  sated 
before  and  repeated  now:  "Win  the  war  and  win 
the  peace.” 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  be  of 
greater  service  to  Chicago  itself.  Three  years  is  just 
the  beginning.  The  Chicago  Sun  is  my  life  work. 
I  hope  in  my  time  to  see  it  become  an  even  greater 
newspaper,  and  to  see  Chicago  become  an  even 
greater  leader  among  the  great  cities  in  the  wo-ld. 
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Cleveland  News  Rates 
High  in  Readership 


WITH  FEW  exceptions  reader- 

ship  for  the  various  sections, 
both  advertising  and  editorial, 
of  the  Cleveland  Newt,  number 
73  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  series,  was 
above  the  medians  of  all  the 
studies  to  date,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  released  this  week  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc. 

Particularly  significant,  the 
foundation  explained,  is  the  fact 
that  this  study  marks  a  change 
In  policy  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  Formerly  few  studies 
were  made  in  the  larger  and 
more  important  American  mar¬ 
kets,  which  are  of  major  interest 
to  the  national  advertiser,  but 
henceforth  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  those  cities  though 
studies  in  smaller  communities 
will  not  be  discontinued. 

Influence  of  News 

Because  the  hurricane  forced 
the  Foundation  to  change  its 
plans  for  studying  an  eastern 
newspaper,  this  73rd  study  was 
delayed  and  is  only  the  second 
made  since  D-Day.  However, 
Study  72,  made  of  the  Sioux 
Fallt  (S.  D.)  Argut-Leader  on 
June  8,  and  of  the  current  one, 
made  on  Oct.  5  and  also  report¬ 
ing  a  big  news  event,  indicates 
by  comparison  with  previous 
ones,  the  Foundation  says,  that 
big  news  breaks  and  intensive 
war  news  tend  to  increase  read¬ 
ership  throughout  the  entire  pa¬ 
per. 

Readers  of  the  News  accorded 
exceptionally  high  attention  to 
editorials,  financial  news,  radio 
programs  or  news,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  women  to 
amusement  advertising.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  News  readership  per¬ 
centages  with  the  medians  of  all 
studies,  shows,  for  example,  that 
while  on  the  average  43%  of 
the  men  and  27%  of  the  women 
read  editorials,  in  the  News  the 
News  the  figures  were  63%  for 
men  and  46%  for  women. 

Similarly  national  advertising 
in  the  News  was  read  by  67% 
of  the  men  and  71%  of  the 
women  as  conmared  with  the 
medians  of  54%  for  men  and 
62%  for  women.  Only  in  the 
classifications  of  sports  news  and 
pictures  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  were  the  readership  per¬ 
centages  for  both  men  and 
women  News  readers  lower  than 
the  median.  Men,  however,  gave 
less  attention  to  comics,  society 
news  and  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  than  average. 

One  unusual  situation  in  par¬ 
ticular  provided  opportunity  for 
comparison  between  a  news 
story  and  an  advertisement. 
Both  dealt  with  a  threatened 
strike  which  would  have  cut 
off  Cleveland’s  electric  service 
and  both  appeared  on  the  same 
page,  the  story  at  the  top  of 
colunms  one  and  two  and  the 
ad  In  the  lower  right  hand 
corner. 

More  persons  read  the  ad 
(men — 38%,  women — 24%)  than 
the  news  story  (men — 35%, 


women — 17%),  while  a  special 
tabulation  showed  that  13%  of 
the  men  and  10%  of  the  women 
read  the  story  only,  16%  of  thfi 
men  and  17%  of  the  women  the 
ad  only,  and  22%  of  the  men  and 
7%  of  the  women  read  both. 
The  Foundation’s  conclusion 
was,  therefore,  that  neither  news 
nor  advertising  alone  can  garner 
the  total  reachable  audience. 

In  the  national  advertising 
field  greatest  attention  was  ac¬ 
corded  by  women  (35%)  to  the 
WGAR  which  employed  a 
seldom-used  technique,  in  radio 
advertising,  that  of  a 'combina¬ 
tion  line-drawing  and  text.  A 
Sohio  Motor  Oil  ad,  pointing  out 
that  the  older  the  car  the  more 
it  needs  Sohio  oil.  attracted  the 
largest  number  (42%)  of  men. 
Both  employed  substantial  white 
space  and  sharp  black  and  white 
contrasts  in  their  illustrations. 

Use  of  comic  and  cartoon  tech¬ 
niques  again  proved  profitable, 
for  ads  so  illustrated  rated 
highest  on  the  Index  which 
shows  reading  per  line  per  100,- 
000  readers.  Two  Marlin  Fire¬ 
arms  Co.  cartoon  ads  for  razor 
blades  appeared  in  this  issue  of 
the  News  and  one,  showing  an 
American  soldier  interrogating  a 
captured  Nazi  and  saying:  “ONE 
THING  he  will  admit — Marlin 
Blades  are  better  than  theirs.’’ 
rated  first  on  the  Index  for  men. 
Women  gave  the  other,  depicting 
a  domestic  scene,  their  second 
place  on  the  Index,  while  rating 
a  Royal  Crown  Cola  Bottling  Co. 
comic  strip  ad  first  place.  Men 
gave  their  second  place  to  an 
other  cartoon  ad,  this  one  for 
Dubonnet  wine. 

Tops  in  Field 

Of  special  interest  to  drug  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  the  fact  that  the 
Marlin  ads  achieved  higher  rat¬ 
ings  than  have  hitherto  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  toilet  requisites 
field.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  Leonard  Harrison,  Mar¬ 
lin’s  advertising  director,  in¬ 
creased  the  usual  45-line  space  to 
two  columns,  120  lines. 

This  larger  space,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  said,  will  probably  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  program  planned  for  1945, 
to  be  increased  as  production 
limitations  are  lifted. 

Commenting  on  the  readership 
results  Allen  Sykes  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA. 
praised  Marlin  for  its  successful 
u.se  of  entertainment  values  in 
advertising,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  high  ratings  obtained  on  the 
120-line  copy  indicated  that  this 
size  Is  “more  in  keeping  with 
regular  editorial  humor  panels, 
and,  therefore,  more  effective 
than  the  smaller  size.’’ 

In  the  local  advertising  classi¬ 
fication  department  store  and 
men’s  clothing  store  ads  attract¬ 
ed  the  greatest  number  of 
women  and  men  respectively 
while  an  uncommon  type  of 
movie  ad  picturing  the  cast  of 
“Since  You  Went  Away’’  also  re¬ 
ceived  unusually  high  reader- 
ship. 


Top  readership  of  all  editorial 
material  was  achieved  by  a 
front-page  index  listing  of  dead, 
missing  and  wounded  under  the 
title  “Today’s  Honor  Roll”  with 
detailed  stores  on  page  17.  The 
index  was  read  by  53%  of  the 
men  and  62%  of  the  women, 
while  the  expanded  stories  re¬ 
ceived  ratings  of  70%  for  men 
and  89%  for  women.  Also,  both 
Drew  Pearson’s  and  Walter  Win- 
chell’s  columns  in  this  study  set 
new  highs  in  readership. 

■ 

Market  Census 
Voted  Down  by  House 

Washington,  Dec.  11  —  The 
House  has  rejected  a  recommen¬ 
dation  that  $9,672,000  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  a  marketing  census  to 
provide  information  on  manu¬ 
facturing,  distributing,  employ¬ 
ment,  income,  and  spending. 

The  project  was  first  proposed 
last  Au^st  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  Experts  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  other 
agencies  have  mapped  a  plan 
which  had  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  failed 
to  impress  Congress. 

A  similar  census  is  taken  bi¬ 
ennially  and  rejection  of  the  in¬ 
terim  study  merely  postpones 
action  for  one  year. 

■ 

O'Brien  to  Britannica 

Dale  O’Brien,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  WGN,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


Kellogg  Co.  Cancels 
Two  Radio  Programs 

Cancellation  of  two  radio  ntl- 
work  programs  by  Kellou 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Miy 
effective  Dec.  29,  resulted  inS 
statement  by  the  agency  accouit 
executive  that  “Kellogg  prefen 
to  earmark  its  money  for  media 
and  advertising  operations  that 
are  more  fiexible  and  more 
quickly  shifted  or  adjusted  than 
long-term  commitments  in  net¬ 
work  radio.” 

Chester  Foust,  Kellogg  account 
executive  for  Kenyon  k  Eek- 
hardt,  advertising  agency, 
this  statement  following  cancel¬ 
lation  by  Kellogg  of  the  Break¬ 
fast  Club  and  Jack  ^rch,  two 
15-minute,  five-day  radio  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  Blue  Network.  Ifr. 
Foust  stated  that  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany  is  "realigning  its  radio 
operations  to  fit  1945  conditiooi, 
and  in  view  of  the  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  situation  in  the  entire 
food  Industry”  it  prefers  to  thlnfc 
in  terms  of  more  flexible  adver¬ 
tising  plans. 


C.  M.  Roberts  Named 

C.  Monte  Roberts,  former  ar 
sistant  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Prowince,  later  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune  and  associated 
with  the  Winnipeg  branch  of 
Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Information,  Ontario. 


NAMES  THAT  KNOW! 

• 

Question  .  .  .  “We  agree  with  you  that  the  Norristown,, 
Pa.,  market  is  unique,  profitable,  but  why  should  wo  in¬ 
clude  the  Norristown  Times  Herald  in  our  schedule,  when 
we  use  the  Philadelphia  newspapers?" 

Answer  .  .  .  Norristown  is  17  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Space  buyers  of  the  great  Philadelphia  Department  StorsS 
do  NOT  depend  on  their  Philadelphia  mediums  to  eoiw 
Norristown,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  500,0001 
lines  of  their  advertising  is  carried  by  The  Norristown  Times 
Herald  each  year. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York  Gty 

—————— ————V 

'  Norristonm 
_ ^imea 
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The  greatest  accolade  an  AP  war  correspondent 
Ccm  receive  is  for  a  fighting  man  to  read  one  of  his 
clippings  and  say,  “That’s  exactly  the  way  it  was’’. 

To  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  picture  accurately 
and  realistically  what  war  is  to  these  fighting  men 
—their  suffering,  sacrifices,  heroism  cuid  triumphs. 
We  must  not  neglect  the  heartbreaks,  and  the  dull, 
dred)  monotony. 

Anything  else  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
these  gallcuit  men . . .  living  and  dead. 

M  WUUeltead 


J  '"Of*  of  ’  ***" 

1  «.0„  o’ 

ony  C  *“'*■ 


Don  Whitehead,  left,  with  Maj.  General 
Clarence  Huebner  in  Germany.  s 
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'Puny  Thing'  of 
1844  Starts  Its 
Second  Century 

Waterbury  American 
Begun  by  Josiah  Giles 
As  'Precarious  Venture' 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  14 — 
The  Waterbury  American  today 
entered  upon  its  second  hundred 
years  but  the  birthday  was  Just 
another  day  in  the  life  of  the 
paper,  with  its  staff,  headed  by 
William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  and 
E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor*in- 
chief,  engaged  in  publishix^  the 
news  of  a  world  at  war.  lliere 
was  only  the  preparation  of  a 
special  anniversary  edition,  con¬ 
taining  no  ads,  to  mark  the 
event 

On  the  day  the  American 
made  its  Orst  appearance  in 
1844  as  a  weekly,  it  was  a  puny 
thing  and  little  hope  was  enter¬ 
tained,  even  by  Its  publisher, 
that  it  would  survive.  Josiah 
Giles  noted  that  it  was  a  pre¬ 
carious  ventme  to  attempt  to 
publish  a  newspaper  in  a  town 
of  3,000  which  had  only  26  small 
manufacturing  plants,  two  hotels 
and  four  churches. 

His  fears  were  ill-founded, 
for  today  the  American  has  a 
circulation  crowding  toward  the 
28,000  mark  and  is  serving  a 
city  with  a  population  of  more 
than  103,000  in  addition  to  a 
developing  suburban  territory. 

The  first  issue  of  the  American 
consisted  of  four  pages  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  small  ads,  a  small 
amount  of  foreign  “intelligence” 
of  not  too  recent  date,  a  few 
brief  notes  on  marriages  and 
deaths  but  not  a  line  of  local 
news  or  editorial  comment. 

The  American’s  first  editor 
was  Edward  B.  Cooke.  He  held 
the  position  30  years  and  be¬ 
came  known  as  “Father”  Cooke 
and  as  “the  Nestor  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  press.”  He  died  Jan. 
17,  1875  but  not  before  he  had 
seen  the  American  become  a 
morning  daily  on  May  22,  1866 
and  then  in  1871  switch  to  the 
evening  field.  The  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  for  many  years  continued 
to  print  boUi  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  editions. 

The  American  weathered  sev¬ 
eral  periods  of  national  eco¬ 
nomic  stress  besides  being  twice 
burned  out,  once  Jan.  3,  1873, 
and  again  Feb.  2,  1902,  when 
a  large  portion  of  the  business 
section  of  Waterbury  was  swept 
by  fire. 

In  1901,  a  new  infiuence  had 
come  into  the  newspa^  fieid 
In  Waterbury  when  Mr.  Pape 
purchased  the  morning  Repub¬ 
lican,  at  one  time  owned  by  the 
publishers  of  the  American. 
Both  papers  thrived  and  in  1922 
Mr.  npe  bought  out  his  com¬ 
petitor.  Since  then  the  two 
papers  and  the  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  have  been  published  from 
the  same  building,  occupying 
a  new  addition  in  1926. 

Despite  having  the  same  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  and  the  same 
top  executives,  the  American 
and  the  Republican  have  main¬ 
tained  their  old  news  rivalry. 
At  times  they  have  even  differ^ 


in  the  editorial  policies,  notably 
on  the  liquor  issue.  The  Repub¬ 
lican,  which  opposed  enactment 
of  the  18th  Amendment,  stood 
nevertheless  for  enforcement  of 
the  Volstead  Act,  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  was  ardently  wet 

Differences  cease  to  exist 
though,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  public  welfare  or  community 
service.  This  was  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Pape's  six-year  campaign 
to  stamp  out  corruption  in  the 
city  administration,  a  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  indictment 
of  27  men  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  City  of 
Waterbury  of  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Of  these  men,  22 
were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  state’s  prison  or  county  jail. 

For  their  work  in  bringing 
the  conditions  to  light  and  forc¬ 
ing  criminal  action,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  Republican  jointly 
in  1939  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  and  in  1940  were  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  prize  in  journalism 
for  outstanding  meritorious  pub- 
lie  service* 

Associated  with  Mr.  Pape  in 
handling  the  business  affairs  of 
the  papers  are  his  son,  William 
B.  Pape,  assistant  publisher,  now 
on  leave  of  absence  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Navy; 
James  H.  Darcey,  general  man¬ 
ager;  and  Edwin  L.  Pierce,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  In  the  editorial 
and  news  departments,  Mr.  Stev¬ 
enson  is  assisted  by  Raymond 
J.  Fanning,  managing  editor; 
and  Edward  L.  Fay,  city  editor. 
■ 

Coast  Ad  Managers 
Get  Good  Will  Advice 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  11 — Recog¬ 
nizing  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  in  their  own  self- 
interest,  should  help  retailers 
retain  the  good  will  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
southern  unit,  arranged  for  a 
private  showing  of  the  Elmer 
Wheeler  slide-illustrated  lecture, 
“Two  Years  From  Now.”  The 
presentation  featured  the  group’s 
meeting  here  last  week  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  han¬ 
dling  irritating  situations  with 
courtesy. 

Tom  Foley  of  West-Holliday 
Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  was  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  feature  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  C.  K.  (Ken)  Mills, 
division  manager,  Ralston  Purina 
Co. 


EARTH 


.  .  .  Iowa's  thousands  of 
acres  of  rich,  black  earth  are 
each  a  food  factory  working 
at  top  speed.  No  reconver¬ 
sion,  no  re-tooling  postwar. 
As  long  as  people  eat  Iowa 
will  produce  a  major  part  of 
their  fc^.  Dig  into  t^  rich 
Iowa  market  with  ONE 
newspaper. 

THE  DES  MOINES 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


A  Prediction  of  Special 
Significance  for  Advertisers 
Interested  in  Postumr  Markets 


Joseph  Frazer,  chairman  of  the  board,  Graham-Paige 
Motors  Corporation,  recently  predicted  an  immediate 
postwar  market  for  15,000,000  automobiles  and  trucks 
.  .  .  and  a  series  of  lO-BILLION  DOLLAR  YEARS 
for  automobile  dealers! 


“There  are  now  6,500,000  one-time  car  owners 
without  automobiles  and  1,000,000  former  truck 
users  without  trucks,  plus  8,000,000  drivers  ready 
to  junk  cars  that  are  more  than  seven  and  one-half 
years  old,”  Frazer  said.  “Therefore  there  will  be 
an  immediate  demand  for  15,000,000  motor 
vehicles,  and  this  demand  is  supported  by  the 
savings  backlog  of  more  than  one  hundred  billion 
dollars,  now  in  the  hands  of  consumers.” 


All  of  which  means  jobs,  high  wages,  buying  power, 
prosperity  for  Detroit.  And  remember,  Detroit  is  one 
of  the  Country's  easiest  markets  to  cover  saleswise. 
Here,  The  Detroit  News,  alone,  reaches  63.8%  of  all 
the  city  zone  homes  taking  any  newspaper  regidarly. 
Watch  Detroit,  and  The  News,  for  a  postwar  adver¬ 
tising  opportunity  unsurpassed  in  America. 


The  Detroit  News 


.  ..  THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY 
HIGH-SPEED  ARCH-TYPE  UNIT 


When  we  are  released  from  war  work — we  will  build 
presses  again. 

Meantime — Now;  consult  us  about  your  pressroom 
future. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

BATTLE  CREEK  •  MICH. 


!■  New  York 
500  Fifth  Avo. 

In  Chicago 
77  W.  WoshiogtoR 
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Newsmen  Cost 
In  Diplomatic 
Roles  by  Davis 


OWI  Chief  Broaches  Idea 
For  Using  News  Attaches 
At  American  Embassies 


Current  discussion  of  what's 
going  to  happen  to  the  Office  of 
War  Information  after  the  war's 
over  ets  a  large  segment  of  OWI 
into  the  pattern  for  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  State  Department. 

That  much  about  OWI’s  post¬ 
war  thoughts  was  revealed  by 
Elmer  Davis,  director,  in  an  in¬ 
formal  session  with  members 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Association 
last  week  in  New  York  City. 
Both  Mr.  Davis  and  Byron  Price, 
director  of  censorship,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  round-table  meet¬ 
ing  as  newly-elected  honorary 
members. 

Press  Envoys 

A  forthcoming  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  may  go 
as  far  as  to  suggest  that  trained 
newsmen  in  the  OWI  setup  be 
assigned  as  press  attaches  to  the 
various  embassies,  Mr.  Davis  in¬ 
timated.  Thus  a  competent 
newspaper  man,  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  situation  than 
an  ordinary  civil  or  political 
atteche,  would  be  able  to  ap¬ 
prise  the  envoy  on  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  what  treatment  was 
being  accorded  this  country  in 
the  foreign  press. 

It  is  the  hope  of  OWI  plan¬ 
ners,  Mr,  Davis  explained,  that 
if  such  a  plan  were  worked  out 
under  the  new  arrangement 
whereby  Archibald  MacLeish 
supervises  the  information  di¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department, 
the  news  attaches  would  have 
their  own  career  bracket.  The 
relationship  of  the  news  service 
in  the  State  Department  would 
be  analagous  to  that  of  the  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  wherein  the  Marines  have 
their  own  line  of  advancement. 

The  biggest  unsolved  question 
with  OWI,  the  director  hinted, 
is  the  lack  of  a  definite  plan  for 
use  of  the  various  radio  trans¬ 
mitting  stations,  those  the  gov¬ 
ernment  owns  and  those  which 
have  been  borrowed  from  the 
broadcasting  companies.  Some 
radio  officials  have  been  report- 


MEN'S  CLOTHING 


Baltimore  is  one  of  the 
major  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters  of  men's  apparel — 
suits,  coats,  shirts,  hats, 
etc. 


THE 

SUNPAPERS 


Circulation  for  Nov.t  Mominf  and 
Evcninf— 358,093;  Sunday— 275,974 


ed  as  saying  they  don’t  want  any 
of  the  equipment  returned  to 
them.  Neither  the  government 
nor  private  companies  have  as 
yet  formulated  a  program  for 
international  broadcasting  after 
the  war,  and  Mr.  Davis  is  one 
who  believes  the  present  OWI 
practice  bf  news  transmission 
by  voice  broadcasts  will  pass 
out  of  the  picture  in  favor  of 
greater  development  of  code. 

Mr.  Price  reported  to  the  for¬ 
eign  press  representatives  they 
could  expect  considerable  relax¬ 
ation  of  censorship  after  Ger¬ 
many  collapses,  but  when  one 
writer  thanked  him  for  pre¬ 
senting  such  a  rosy  outlook  as 
the  lifting  of  all  restrictions,  the 
speaker  cautioned:  “I  didn’t  say 
there  won’t  be  any  censorship.” 

The  area  of  greater  freedom, 
Mr.  Price  indicated,  will  be  in 
a  zone  he  roughly  described  as 
from  Suez  to  Panama.  He  con¬ 
firmed  reports  from  London  that 
the  American  censorship  officials 
were  working  closely  with  Ad¬ 
miral  G.  P.  Thomson,  chief  press 
censor,  on  a  revis^  code  to 
operate  until  Japan  is  defeated. 

The  95  British  defense  orders 
governing  censorship  have  been 
reduced  to  40  in  the  new  code. 

Mr.  Price  described  all  cen¬ 
sorship  as  “vicious”  and  said 
he  was  eager  to  leave  the  job. 


At  SO  She  Lives 
In  Center  of  Things 


G.  W.  Stout  Named 

R.  W.  Case,  Jr.,  president  of 
Automotive  Advertisers  Council, 
announces  the  appointment  of 
George  W.  Stout,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Perfect  Circle 
Companies,  as  chairman  of  the 
council’s  committee  on  shows. 


Begins  60th  Year 

The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal 
celebrated  its  59th  birthday  on 
Dec.  10.  It  was  founded  in  1885. 
“We  are  a  long  way  from  the 
London  Times’  50,000  issues,”  a 
birthday  editorial  commented, 
“but  we  are  approaching  23,000 
and  not  many  newspapers  in  this 
country  have  so  long  a  record.” 


TRUCK 

TALK 


Express  Trucks,  carrying  manufactured  goods  OUT  of  th^ 
market,  and  bringing  Nationally  Advertised  Goods  INTO  it, 
might  well  be  looked  upon  as  our  business-potential  Trade- 
I^srlcs* 

For  outward-bound  trucks  are  carrying  more-Uian-eyer 
goods  from  such  famous  industries  as  The  Pacific  Mills, 
Columbia  Mills,  etc.,  to  eager  markets.  INTO  the  market, 
nationally  advertised  brands  are  sped  at  express  speed  for 
a  receptive  people,  to  keep  shelves  supplied. 

These  trucks  are  familiar  sights  in  19  high-per-capita 
buying-power  coimties.  They  might  also  symbolize  the 
“STATIi’S”  coverage  of  ALL  South  Carolina,  of  Columbia’s 
City  Zone,  and  of  the  Retail  Trading  Zone.  Metropolitan 
City  Population  120,432. 

We  are  manufacturing  goods  that  will  ALWAYS  be  in  de¬ 
mand  ...  we  are  mal^g  it  necessary  for  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  goods  to  rush  merchandise  to  us. 


COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


.J  k,  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Mrs.  Julia  M.  Chadbourne,  90- 
year-old  correspondent  for  the 
Bridgton  (Me.)  News,  has  this 
formula  for  get¬ 
ting  news;  “Hive 
near  the  post  of¬ 
fice,  library  and 
church.” 

Mrs.  C  h  a  d  - 
bourne,  who  of¬ 
ten  writes  her 
news  report  in 
verse  form,  be¬ 
gan  newspaper 
work  by  con¬ 
tributing  items 
from  North  — 

Bridgton  and  Chadbourne 

editors  liked 
them  so  well  they  asked  her  to 
become  a  regular  correspondent. 
Nobody  recalls  just  how  long  ago 
that  was. 

A  retired  teacher,  Mrs.  Chad¬ 
bourne  says  she  likes  being  a 
correspondent  because  the  work 
is  “broadening,  congenial  and 
pleasant.”  She  is  a  native  of 
Sweden. 


Somebody 
Is  Going 
To  SELL 


Helluva” 


ELECTRICil 

APPlIANfEI 


Advertising 
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Represenuutves 

Jann  &  Kelley.  I>c* 
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OKLAHOMAN-TIMES  MAKES  FRIENDS 
with  popular  feature  for  war-separated  families 


When  General  Hershey  started  sending  Greet¬ 
ings  to  pops  all  over  the  country  an  idea  was  bom 
to  an  Oklahoman  and  Times  editor.  Pops  would 
soon  be  leaving.  Many  would  board  a  ship  be¬ 
fore  the  expected  offspring  put  in  his  .  .  or 
her  .  .  .  appearance.  Why  not  picture  the  little 
fellow,  give  a  print  to  mom,  let  her  send  it  to  pop 
no  matter  where  he  might  be? 

The  editor  okayed  the  plan.  At  first  all  the 
pictures  were  printed.  Now  there  are  too  many 


for  that  But  the  papers  still  make  ’em  all  and 
supply  mom  with  a  print  for  pop. 

The  Pix  for  Pop  editor’s  mailbag  overflows 
every  day.  She  gets  more  and  gushier  letters  than 
a  hostess  who  serves  steaks  at  her  dinner  party. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising  has 
been  turned  down  by  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
in  the  past  few  years.  Classified  p^ges  have  been 
set  tighter.  Financial  sections  have  been  stream¬ 
lined.  But  service  to  readers  goes  steadily  on. 


Friendly  Urges 
Renew^  Effort 
For  Waste  Paper 

Relays  Message  from  WPB 
Head  Telling  Need  for 
All-Out-  Campaign 

Chicago,  Dec.  12 — An  appeal 
to  newspaper  publishers  to  give 
added  impetus  to  the  waste  pa¬ 
per  salvage  program  was  voiced 
here  today  by  ^win  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  New  York  Sun,  chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign  Committee,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  special  conference 
of  publishers  at  the  Palmer 
House. 

Friendly  read  a  telegram  from 
J.  A.  Krug,  chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  in  which  the 
latter  stated  “the  need  tor  waste 
paper  is  more  critical  than  ever” 
and  plans  for  a  renewed  all-out 
campaign  have  been  drawn  to 
stimulate  an  increasing  flow  to 
the  mills. 

Krug’s  message,  addressed  to 
Chairman  Friendly,  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  WPB  for  the 
“continuing  patriotic  cooperation 
of  the  press”  on  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  mes¬ 
sage  stated: 

“Thousands  of  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  donated  by 
the  publishers  have  brought  the 
need  for  waste  paper  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  American  people 
and  have  been  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  establishment  of  ac¬ 
tive  community  drives  through¬ 
out  the  countiy.  These  drives 
are  well  organized  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  continue  until  the  needs  for 
waste  paper  are  fulfilled. 

“In  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  victory  campaign  764,000  ad¬ 
ditional  tons  have  been  received 
by  the  mills  over  the  annual  rate 
in  November,  1943.  . . .  However, 
at  a  special  meeting  held  here 
today  it  was  the  conviction  of  all 
paper  board  manufacturers  and 
War  Production  Board  officials 


present  that  the  need  for  waste 
paper  is  more  critical  than  ever 
and  plans  for  a  renewed  all- 
out  campaign  were  immediately 
drawn.  .  .  . 

“I  wish  to  convey  to  you,  to 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  to  your 
executive  committee,  Tom  Cath- 
cart,  H.  B.  Fairchild,  Cranston 
Williams,  and  to  all  publishers 
my  sincere  personal  thanks  for 
your  excellent  support  of  this 
program  and  my  hope  that  your 
valuable  assistance  will  con¬ 
tinue.” 

■ 

Editor  Pleads  Guilty 
On  Corruption  Charge 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Dec.  11— State 
Sen.  Chester  M.  Howell  editor 
of  the  Chesaning  (Mich.)  Argus, 
a  weekly,  and  former  president 
of  the  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion!  indicted  Dec.  6  by  a  grand 
jury  which  for  some  time  has 
been  investigating  alleged  legis¬ 
lative  graft,  pleaded  guilty  in 
circuit  court  at  Lansing  last 
week  to  the  jury’s  charge  that 
he  conspired  with  12  others  in 
1939  to  corruptly  infiuence  legis¬ 
lative  action  on  a  bill  regulating 
naturopaths,  described  as  drug¬ 
less  healers. 

Howell,  who  has  served  16 
years  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  was  reelected  Nov.  7  for  his 
seventh  term  in  the  upper  cham¬ 
ber,  entered  his  guilty  plea  in  a 
surprise  move  after  first  de¬ 
manding  examination.  Sentence 
was  deferred. 

Howell  told  newspaper  men: 
“I  know  that  the  finest  contribu¬ 
tion  I  can  make  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  frankly  admit  my 
mistakes  and  help  clean  up  graft 
in  our  state  government.” 

■ 

Kane  Has  New  Book 

Harnett  T.  Kane,  New  Orleans 
newspaper  man,  is  achieving 
new  recognition  as  a  writer  with 
“Deep  Delta  Country,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce  as  part  of  the  American 
Folkway  Series.  Mr.  Kane’s  other 
best-sellers  have  been  “Louisiana 
Hayride”  and  “The  Bayous  of 
Louisiana.” 


C!oL  McComiick 
Praises  Work 
Oi  War  Writers 

Their  Task  Harder  Than 
Fighters'.  He  Asserts 
At  Tribune  Banquet 

Declaring  a  war  correspondent 
has  a  harder  job  than  a  soldier 
because  the  former  incurs  dan¬ 
ger  voluntarily.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher,  paid  tribute 
to  23  Tribune  war  correspond¬ 
ents  at  the  26th  annual  banquet 
of  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
department  in  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Dec.  7. 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  introduced  Col. 
McCormick  before  300  staff 
members  and  guests  after  stat¬ 
ing  that  despite  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions,  the  Tribune  has 
strengthened  its  competitive  po¬ 
sition  since  a  year  ago. 

Col.  McCormick,  who  served 
as  a  war  correspondent  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  last  World 
War  on  the  Russian  front,  pointed 
out  that  a  soldier  usually  does 
the  things  he  must,  while  the 
war  correspondent  courts  dan¬ 
ger  without  command.  “My  view 
of  war  correspondents  is  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  incur  as  much 
danger  as  is  necessary  to  get  the 
story,”  he  said. 

Lauds  Gowran 

“They  have  to  incur  danger 
comntensurate  with  the  impor- 
tanste  of  the  story.  When  Clay 
Gowran  flew  over  Japan  on  the 
second  bombing  raid,  I  thought 
he  showed  fine  courage  and 
newspaper  Judgment.” 

Col.  McCormick  said  that  he 
had  sent  $1,000  to  Gowran  and 
remarked  that  one  other  reporter 
on  the  same  mission  received 
from  his  New  York  editor  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  congratulations,  con¬ 
cluding  “Sorry  I  wasn’t  with 
you.” 

Turning  to  Harold  P.  Smith, 
just  returned  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Col.  McCormick  said: 


"There’s  no  doubt  about  it— in 
are  the  best  crowd  of  war  com- 
spondents  in  the  world— but  m 
reason  is  that  you  work  for  % 
best  newspaper  in  the  worU,* 

Remarking  that  he  had  b«« 
both  a  war  correspondent  and  i 
soldier,  the  Tribune  publiihit 
added  that  he  has  also  beta  i 
“homebody,  and  that  is  ^ 
toughest  of  all.”  The  task  of 
“homebodies”  he  describnl  ai: 

“To  carry  on  the  battle  hi 
our  nation,  imder  these  cireun- 
stances,  against  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  combination  of  unnatunl 
allies  in  politics  who  lack  not¬ 
ing  in  intelligence,  brutality  and 
bestiality;  to  carry  on  this  battle 
successfully;  to  carry  on  in  the 
undramatic  work  which  maka 
the  Tribune  a  place  for  thoK 
overseas  to  come  ba(^  to  frcn 
their  glory.” 

Business  must  take  risks  on  u 
unprecedented  scale  after  the 
war  if  vast  unemployment  is  te 
be  prevented,  James  M.  Qeary, 
vice-president  of  Roche,  Willlaiu 
&  Cleary,  advertising  agenq, 
told  Tribune  advertising  men  at 
their  annual  convention.  & 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Development 

“We  hear  mention  of  the  en(»- 
mous  purchasing  power  stored 
up  in  savings  banks  and  in  Wu 
Bonds,”  he  said.  “It  isn’t  hoarded 
money,  but  circulated  money 
that  makes  progress.  Salesmen 
and  advertising  media  can  con¬ 
tribute  enormously  to  post-war 
prosperity  by  increasing  the  it 
locity  of  circulation  of  money." 
■ 

Updike  Heads  AP  Unit 

Fritz  S.  Updike,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  DeUi 
Sentinel,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Albany  this 
week.  Other  officers  are;  Vice 
president,  Clifford  H.  Nuhn, 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker,  and 
secretary,  W.  Norris  Pazton, 
chief  of  AP  bureau  at  Albany. 
T^e  group  heard  talks  by  Alan 
J.  Gould,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  and  Governor 
Dewey.  Updike  succeeds  Ger¬ 
ald  H.  Salisbury,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 


TAM  one  of  thousands  of  prosperous  and 
happy  housewives  living  in  the  high-class 
residential  towns  of  the  Elizabeth  trading 
area.  Over  62.8%  of  our  homes  are  single 
dwellings.  Elizabeth,  our  shopping-center, 
ranks  first  in  home  VALUES  among  the 
State’s  major  cities.  Better  homes,  better 
incomes,  more  money  to  spend. 


JAM  one  of  thousands  of  exceptionally 
skilled  workers  in  Elizabeth’s  300  diversi¬ 
fied  market-area  industries.  Quick  conver¬ 
sion,  when  it  comes,  means  orders  and  jobs 
JUST  THE  SAMK  In  fact,  an  index  shows 
that  the  major  plants  anticipate  a  46%  post¬ 
war  INCREIASE  in  employment  over  1942. 
We  have  always  been  guided  in  our  buyiiHf 
by  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal. 
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alaska  amlmes 

AU  AMERICAN  AVUTION 
AMERICAN  AIRUNES 

■BSBHHII^^I^I^HHBliBHIIIHHIIIHH  ajaemcan  export  airunes 
Mural  by  Rockwell  Kent  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Committee  on  Inter-  BRAniff  airways 
staU  and  Foreign  Commerce,  United  States  House  of  Representatives  CHICAGO  &  SOUTHHIN  AIR 


Invasion  by 
Correspondents 
Misses  Boat 

And  the  Boys  Had  Four 
Coses  of  Beer,  Too  .  .  . 
Sheridan  Tells  All 

Now  it  can  be  told — the  sen¬ 
sational  and  hitherto  unrevealed 
story  of  how  six  American  war 
correspondents  in  the  Pacific 
plann^  the  invasion  and  seizure 
of  a  Japanese  island  near  Ulithi, 
and  were  halted  when  success 
was  almost  within  their  grasp — 
because  they  couldn’t  get  a  boat. 

The  dramatic  details  were  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  by  Martin 
Sheridan  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
home  from  Leyte  for  a  short 
rest  after  reporting  the  fighting 
near  Tacloban  with  the  90th 
Army  division.  , 

Under  the  leadership  of 
COMPACAF  ( Commander  -  in- 
Chief  Pacific  Correspondents 
Assault  Force).  Hal  Smith  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  group,  consisting  of 
Sheridan,  Elmont  Waite  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Paige  Abbott  of 
International  News  Photos: 
Charles  Amot,  United  Press,  and 
Don  Senick,  Fox  Movietone 
News,  hatched  a  plot  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism  at  home  or 
abroad. 

OK'd  by  Nary 

’Their  plan,  to  bring  another 
enemy  possession  under  the 
American  banner,  had  the  offi¬ 
cial  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  the  support  of  the  81st  Army 
division,  according  to  Sheridan. 
The  correspondents  were  to  lead 
the  way,  the  81st  Division  was 
to  mop  up. 

Some  understanding  of  the 
size  of  the  undertaking  can  be 
gained  from  the  name  of  the 
Island  —  Yareruwachichi.  The 
obvious  difficulties  of  storming 
and  capturing  such  a  formidable- 
sounding  stronghold  were  some¬ 
what  lessened,  explains  Sheri¬ 
dan.  by  the  absence  of  Japs, 
and  the  fact  that  It  consisted 
of  a  spit  of  sand  about  20  yards 
long  by  three  palm  trees  high. 

Signs  were  painted— :“Welcome 
81st  Division,”  “Nearest  Bar — 
Too  Far,’  and  “So  Many  Miles  to 
Tokyo.”  he  says.  The  name  of 
the  island  was  painted  on  a  ver¬ 
tical  sign  because  it  was  so  large 
and  the  island  so  small. 

Anyway,  when  M-Mlnute  of 
H-Hour,  D-Day  arrived — ^no  boat. 
All  the  assault  craft  were  needed 
by  the  boat  pool,  says  Sheridan. 
•‘Gee,  we  were  heart-broken. 
And  we  had  four  cases  of  beer 
to  take  along,  too.” 

Sheridan  was  one  of  six  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  correspondents  to  go 
ashore  on  Leyte.  12  miles  below 
Tacloban  with  the  Army  960i 
Division.  He,  Lisle  Shoemaker 
of  United  Press,  John  Brennan 
of  the  Sydney  (Aus.)  Bulletin, 
Stanley  Troutman  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  Waite  and  Senick 
established  their  headquarters  in 
a  native  hut  8x11  feet,  with  a 
floor  of  bamboo  slate,  he  says. 

“It  was  so  crowded,  if  you 
wanted  to  turn  everybody  had 
to  turn  together.  When  I  got 


up  in  the  morning  my  back  felt 
as  if  a  regiment  of  infantry 
had  been  walking  up  and  down 
on  it.”  (A  picture  of  Sheridan 
sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
hut.  beside  a  sign  reading  “Leyte 
Press  Club— Japs  Must  Be  Ac¬ 
companied  By  Member”  ap¬ 
peared  in  E&P,  Nov.  18,  p.  74). 

Sheridan  says  the  correspond¬ 
ents  landing  with  MacArthur  at 
Tacloban  got  all  the  breaks  on 
transmission  of  their  stories.  “I 
had  a  story  written  an  hour 
after  our  landing  that  wasn’t 
transmitted  until  five  days  later,” 
he  says. 

“The  Army  communications 
ship  pulled  up  in  Leyte  Gulf, 
with  most  of  the  correspondents 
aboard.  They  were  able  to  write 
landing  stories  a  day  in  advance 
of  the  action.  A  Navy  launch 
picked  up  our  copy  once  a  day, 
time  uncertain. 

“For  awhile  we  were  limited 
to  200  words  a  day — no  cables.” 

Sheridan,  who  was  seriously 
burned  in  the  Boston  night  club 


•fire,  declares  the  experience 
prepared  ’nim  for  his  Leyte  land¬ 
ing.  “After  a  close  call  like 
that,  you  just  figure  what’s  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  and  there’s  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it,”  he  says. 

The  Boston  Globe  correspond¬ 
ent  returned  to  his  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Margaret  Ann  Cook  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  whom  he  married  two 
weeks  before  he  left  for  the 
Pacific,  June  10. 

“I  lost  10  pounds  from  my 
experiences,  but  she  lost  20,”  he 
said. 

■ 

Mrs.  Simms  Improved 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 
Sinuns,  president  of  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Consolidated  Newspapers, 
fighting  for  her  life  in  a  Chicago 
hospital  after  an  abdominal 
operation  last  week,  has  gained 
strength  and  is  much  improved, 
though  her  condition  is  still 
regarded  as  serious,  Billings  Hos¬ 
pital  reports. 


Didn't  Know  They 
Were  Loaded 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  11— Face> 
of  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Nogales  (Ariz.)  Herald  wen 
alternate  red  and  pale  white  for 
a  while  when  it  was  discovered 
that  two  harmless-looking  37. 
mm.  shells,  dating  back  to  World 
War  I,  were  very  much  alive 

How  the  shells  arrived  in  the 
editorial  room  of  the  Herald 
isn’t  known.  Since  1941, 
had  been  used  to  keep  copy  from 
flying  off  the  editor’s  desk  and 
many  times  they  were  banged 
around  the  floor. 

Then,  two  Army  officers  visit¬ 
ing  the  Herald  saw  the  shells  and 
ignored  the  declarations  of  &e 
staff  that  they  were  quite  harm¬ 
less. 

The  officers  took  the  shells  out¬ 
side  the  city.  That  the  shells 
were  very  much  alive  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Herald  staff  when 
the  Army  men  caused  them  to 
make  a  terrific  explosion. 


History  Will  Repeat! 


of  Vtiur  iiivckt  iiiiifvrMiiik  aiuaamcfte  wi»u 

Booth  Newspaper  schedules.  Total  circulation, 
over  three  hundred  thousand  copies  daily! 

Even  today,  under  waiiime  difliculties,  yon 
ran  advertise  in  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers 
with  a  minimum  of  schedule  restrictions. 


Tor  Htoro  inforiomtion  on  Booth  Morkrtt,  oth 

Dan  A.  Cairoll,  110  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York  City  17 

John  E.  Lnta,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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It's  well  over  8,000  airline  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Calcutta:  No  small  distance  even  in 
diese  days  of  global  air  transportation.  Yet,  sur> 
prisingly,  flight  mileage  equal  to  more  flian  four 
round  trips  over  this  route  is  the  extent  of  the 
daily  operational  flying  at  the  Ryan  School  of 
Aeronautics.* 

The  Ryan  Sdiool  has  had  22  years  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  daily  flighty 
operations.  It  already  has  hundreds  of  skdletl  . 
pilots  and  technicians  in  its  organization.  With 
these  assets,  it  is  well  equipped  to  undertake  the 
operation  of  extensive  airUne  service. 


The  Ryan  School  has  alw^s  lopked  ahead  with 
confidence  in  the  future  of  aviation.  That  is  why 
it  now  has  pending  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  applications  to  engage  in  major 
activities.  Ryan’s  accumulated  experience,  trained 
personnel  and  ample  financun  resources  can 
serve  to  bring  healthy  comf^tition  under  the 
^  Ryan  banner  into  the  air  transportation  field. 

Little  wonder  is  it  that  in  its  wartime  assignment 
Ryan  Schools  have  produced  t^usands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pilots  now  aettv^  on  ^global  fighting  fronts 
. . .  their  primary  training  accomplished  on  Ryan 
PT-22’s ...  their  background  the  smooth-fime* 
tioning  Ryan  organization. 


*Al  Army  pHmsry  trainiHg  kua 
Htmtt,  CaUftmut,  and  Taata,  Ariuaa 


SCHOOLS 


BUY  ON  BVAN  TO  BUILD  WILL 


■tITOB  A  PMBLISNII  fw  IB.  If44 


RYAN  SCHOOL  OF  AaONAUTICS,  SAN  UCGO.  CAUFORMA 

OF6RATINO  BASESi  HEAAET,  CAUFORNIA,  AND  TUCSOK  ARUONA 

THE  RYAN  SCHOOLS  ARE  SUBSIDIARIES  OF  THE  RYAN  AERONAUTICAL  COMFANY 
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m  /\  t  ■omeone  else,  he  isn’t  entitled  a  G.  W.  COTTINGHAM,  editor  ei 

•  i  t  I  to  be  quoted  at  all.”  C  #  1  ^  /  /  Houston  (Tex.)  ChroaieU 

U  ^  0.126^  can  see  another  sided  the  psW 

shortage.  His  young  son 

**  r  r  A  neplaces  Iteynolds  — ^  he  wanted  a  paper  route,  to 

Mnlrntf*  Ag  Soorts  StOfV  TlldcfO  ACCORDING  to  the  Ncu)  York  his  bike  was  laid  up  for  repsin^ 

Candy-Making  ContMt  «  opora  oiory  juuge  Mirror,  Thanksgiving  So  the  editor  helped  him  ^ 

THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Daily  Replacing  Quentin  Reynolds,  was  enjoyed  by  the  Americans  the  papers.  Alter  one  day  of  it, 
Timet  Travel-  correspondent  and  former  in  Germany:  he  moaned:  “Some  of  tliftt 

1  conte^  HouMwives  sports  editor  of  the  New  York  YANKS  FEAST  ON  homes  are  a  half  mile  from  tht 

are  invlt^  to  enter  any  kind  of  world  -  Telegram,  Franklin  P.  TURKEYS  WHILE  street.  Sammy  Baugh  couldn’t 

home-made  candy  which  is  Adams,  author,  columnist  and  NAZI  GUNS  BELCH  throw  a  paper  on  the  pordi.” 

judged  and  sent  to  the  ^  regular  member  of  the  “Inlor-  a  _ 

Cr^  (^^ns  for  distritotl^  mation  Please”  program  will  be  oHitnriai 

to  tranaiwt  Mrvlce  ^n.  ^irty  >  judge  for  the  1944  Best  Sports  LARRY  BOARDMAN,  city  edl- 

prizes,  totalling  $100,  will  be  series  Contest  sponsored  by  (Minn.)  Dii- 

awarded.  g  p  Dutton  and  Co.  P®tch,  tells  this  story  about 

n_  j  c  The  best  50  sports  stories  en-  r-®? Ernie  Pyle,  when  the  latter  vru 

Production  Spur  tered  will  be  selected  for  the  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Newt 

"SO  YOXTRE  tired  of  war?”  is  “Best  Sports  Stories  of  1944”  an-  innsv  ®  $30-a-week  copy  readw. 

the  title  of  a  series  of  200-  thology,  to  be  edited  by  Irving  rf^itten  bef^e  ®  headline: 

word  articles  in  the  Chicago  T.  Marsh,  assistant  sports  editor  “Man  Inherits  Huge  Fortune  of 

Sun.  One  story  tells  of  a  local  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  ^  throw  it  away.  $15,000.”  Bill  Colver,  then  ex- 

GI  who.  too,  is  tired  of  war  une,  and  Edward  Ehre.  The  pub-  "  ecutive  editor,  wrote  Ernie  i 

but  “knows  the  war  isn’t  won  liters  offer  an  anual  cash  award  RECENT  bulletin  of  the  Oregon  note:  “Where  do  you  get  the 
and  the  Job  isn’t  finished.”  A  of  $500  for  the  best  sports  story  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  idea  $15,000  is  a  huge  fortuner 
parallel  story  points  out  the  of  the  year,  and  $100  for  the  ciation  suggested:  “Keep  your  To  which  Ernie  replied:  “If  you 
need  of  a  local  war  industry  for  best  sports  photograph  of  1944  linotype  copy  hooks  well  sup*  were  earning  the  same  dou^  I 
workers.  appearing  in  an  American  news-  plied  with  lone  copy,  particular-  am  you  would  think  $15,000  li 

paper  or  magazine.  ly  in  the  early  morning  hours.”  a  huge  fortune.” 

Reason  lor  Bonds 
WHY  BUY  BONDS?  is  the  head- 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 

Tribune  has  substituted  for  its  m  A  ^ A 

war  news  Tabulations  of  A£  k  d 

news  developments  on  the  war  gmm  g  a  ^ 

fronts,  both  favorable  and  un-  ^  m  m  M 

serve  to  answer  the 

TRYING  to  the  answer  to 

the  national  question,  W 

"When  a  a  Jean 

Dinkelacker  Twin 

Times-News  on  the 

headgear  she  devise  and 

town  to  record 
She  wore  four  shades 
over 

piece  of  cardboard. 

think  a  bit  odd.”  con- 

■ervative.  Wave  remarked: 

"Thank  the  wear  uni- 

the  mayor 

cuse  please,”  dis- 

appeared. 


Youth  Activities 
A  ONCE-A-WEEK  Youth  Ac¬ 
tivities  Page  in  Albany  ( N.Y. ) 
Timet-Union  is  resulting  in  the 
aotabllshment  of  numerous  Teen- 
Age  recreation  centers  and  War 
Bond  sales.  All  the  stories  on 
the  page  are  written  by  school 
youms.  under  supervision  of 
Marshall  W.  Taylor,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  Managing  Editor  George  O. 
Williams  instituted  the  page  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  to  help  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Ovic  Summary 
A  WEEKLY  analysis  of  civic 
affairs  is  given  front-page 
prominence  by  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal.  Under 
departmentalized  headings,  the 
city  government’s  activities  are 
summarized. 

Name-CaUing  Notice 
A  NO'nCE  posted  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reads:  “Please  do 
not  allow  anyone  to  call  anyone 
else  *a  Hitler’,  or  accuse  anyone 
of  *Hitler  methods’,  etc.,  etc.,  in 
the  Record.  The  expression  is 
trite,  libelous  and  more  or  less 
silly.  If  anyone  can’t  think  of 
a  better  metiiod  of  criticizing 


NEVADA’S 


UMIOH  PACIFIC 

.  RAIIKOAD 

"ntA  Sthiiif/c  MiPDii  poujr,^ 


well  as  some  50  odd  Person  in  New  NA£A  76-page  book  issued 

r- - "y  q  ^  „  and  re-issued  in  th( 

small  amount  of  ad-  Promotion  nnort  second  edition  in  ar 

Victor  Merson,  advertising  vertiser  and  agency 
manager  of  the  Canton  (O.)  October. 

Repository,  has  been  named  " 

chairman  of  a  newly  constituted  Elducotors  Ask 
'when  the  advertising  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Ad-  —  —  -  -  — 


CEiD'S  Fuller  some'of  which  normally 

use  a  very  small  amount  of  ad- 
AC  vertising  of  any  nature,  was  re- 

wlUX  JUltJo  JJWOK  S  sponsible  for  Dun  &  Bradstreet  s 

Low  Ad  Figures  ^°^Therefore,”  toe  buUetin  con- 

^  tinned,  “when  the  auvcitisiiig  committee  oi  tne  newspaper  ao-  •»  tTur  Hii 

Puzzlement  on  toe  part  of  agures  are  totalled  and  averaged  vertising  Executives  Association,  WlOre  r  in  /iUOCOtlOQS 

some  and  consternation  on  toe  and  toe  percentage  determin^,  to  encourage  and  foster  the  use  Washington  Dec  II—Dm 

part  of  others  have  been  toe  while  it  may  truly  represent  the  by  NAEA  members  of  promo-  ized  educational  grouos  1^ 

reactions  of  many  retailers  and  andings  of  toe  survey  and  toe .  .  b  ps  looki 

newspaper  men  who  studied  toe  over-all  picture,  it  can  lead  an 

Committee  for  Economic  Devel-  individual  merchant  astray.  On 

opment's  “Handbook  for  Re-  the  other  items  of  the  cost  of 

tailers”  (E&P,  Aug.  5,  p.  16)  doing  business  we  believe  that 

and  learned  from  a  Dun  &  Brad-  these  percentages  are  a  reason- 

street  chart  that  average  adver-  able  guide." 

Using  expense  ranged  only  from  a  revised  edition  of  the  hand- 
.8  to  1.4%.  book,  which  is  due  for  publica- 

Compared  with  toe  expenses  tion  within  the  week,  will  con- 

of  numcirous  successful  adver-  tain  information  clarifying  the 

Users,  even  toe  top  figure  was  chart  picture, 
incredibly  low  and  that  fact  this  n 

week  led  Walter  Fuller,  chief  n  ^  Riima  Rfl 
executive  of  Curtis  Publications  DUmS,  DO,  Ueaa, 

and  CED  regional  chairman  for  PhilQ.  RoCOrd  AdxnCUl 
toe  Philadelphia  area,  to  make 
an  explanatory  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Lack  oi  Promotion 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  figures, 
he  pointed  out,  were  drawn 
■from  an  extensive  survey  cover¬ 
ing  many  small  retailers,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  communities  having 
no  newspaper,  and  “disclose  a 
lack  of  promotion.” 

“Harvard  studies  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  large  ^ecialty 
stores,”  he  said,  “show  from  2.4% 
to  4%  of  net  sales  going  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  toe  smaller  figures  for 
recent  years  probably  reflecting 
shortages  in  paper  and  goods. 

Smaller  department  stores  vary 
from  1.8%  to  2.7%. 

“National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  shows  department 
stores  generally  averaging  2.25% 
of  sales  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“The  answer  seems  to  be  that 
the  retailer  with  a  will  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  business  will  find  a 
way,  and  will  spend  up  to  3Vk 
to  4%  of  sales  on  advertising. 

Even  stores  where  no  newspaper 
circulates  have  found  ways  to 
go  after  customers  and  tell  them 
news  about  goods. 

“In  the  post-war  period  more 
than  ever,  advertising  must  be 
aggressive,  to  move  goods  and 
make  Jobs.  The  time  to  plan  for 
it  is  now.” 

The  statistics  in  question  were 
based  on  an  average  of  all 
trades,  broken  down  according 
to  population  and  annual  sales 
volume.  Referring  to  them,  the 
handbook  suggested:  “The  store 
can  check  its  own  gross  mar¬ 
gins  and  operating  costs  against 
one  of  these  tables  and  from 
another  table  figure  whether  its 
margin,  expense,  turnover,  etc., 
are  right  for  a  store  of  its  size 
in  the  size  town  it  is  located 


tional  material  created  by  the  forward  to  a  network  of  500  » 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  dio  stations  in  the  “frequenn 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  modulation”  bands  have  prt 
tion.  pared  a  primer  with  photo- 

First  task  of  the  new  commit-  graphs,  charts,  diagrams,  ud 
tee,  as  set  up  by  Henry  W.  Manz,  suggestions  for  planning,  iicenr 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cin-  ing  and  utilizing  wavelengths 
cinnati  Post,  NAEA  president  The  educators,  led  by  the  U.  S 
and  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Office  of  Education,  have  asked 
Advertising’s  advisory  commit-  the  Federal  CommunicatioB 
tee,  will  be  that  of  pushing  wider  Commission  to  treble  the  pro¬ 
use  of  the  Bureau’s  recent  study  posed  allocation  of  five  wa»- 
of  “Plant-city  Advertising,”  a  lengths. 


A  test  campaign  in 
Ohio  Select  List  papers  is  no  .  ^  ^ 
blindfold  test.  Nowhere  is  there  such  intense  home- 
market  coverage  as  in  these  48  dailies  that  are  ^ 
of  the  heart  of  a  Billion  Dollar  Retail  Sales  Marteh 
What  is  advertised  in  their  columns  moves  quickly 
from  dealers'  shelves  into  the  home.  Push  y<w 
product  in  these  48  newspapers  which  offer  e*^ 
sive  "cover-to-cover"  coverage  of  this  ri^  test 
market.  Tell  them  in  the  local  paper  which  influences 
habits,  sell  them  in  the  local  store  which  serves 


"/f  shoaldn*t 
happen  to  a 

DAwer 


W.  H.  Watt 
Gi-iieral  Managrer 
Upi>er  Darby  Newn 


“Imagine  America’s  largest  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  putting  a  Flash- 
Cast  on  YOUR  building.  WeU, 
we  knew  it  was  coming  and  on 
election  day  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin's  Flash-Cast  began  to  beam 
Its  travelling  messages  to  the 
crowds  outside  OUR  offices — the 
offices  of  the  Upper  Darby  News. 

“Worried?  Not  us  I  The  Bulletin 
recognizes  the  value  of  OUR 
suburban  market  In  Upper  Dar¬ 
by.  Pa.  Do  you? 

“We  publish  three  piqiers — the 
Upper  I>arby  News,  the  Oerman- 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  Ulne 
Times.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.” 


Variance  between  these  charts 
and  other  figures,  such  as  those 
of  Harvard  and  NRDGA.  was 
first  pointed  out  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
As^iation  Retail  Committee, 
headed  by  James  W.  Egan.  Jr., 
advertising  manager.  New  York 
Times. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  a  mer¬ 
chant  may  be  misled  by  this 
advice,”  the  committee  said  in 
a  bulletin  to  NAEA  members. 
Inclusion  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  retail  establish- 
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With  a  TR  on  his  shoulder 


under  combat  conditions— they  help 
our  soldiers,  airmen,  sailors,  and 
seamen  to  understand  the  new  de¬ 
vices  which  are  constantly  reaching 
the  fighting  fronts  .  .  .  new  planes 
. . .  improved  gun  sights  . . .  intricate 
flight  instruments  .  .  .  ship  navigat¬ 
ing  instruments. 

And,  in  the  course  of  his  duties, 
the  TR  sometimes  stops  hot  lead. 
Occasionally  he  becomes  a  prisoner 
of  war.  For  his  duties  often  mean 
sweating  it  out  in  a  foxhole,  or  rid¬ 
ing  in  a  bomber  on  an  actual  mission. 


You'll  find  him  in  every  corner  of 
the  world  where  American  weap¬ 
ons  of  war  are  in  action  .  . . 

Wherever  American  precision  in¬ 
struments  are  guiding  planes  and 
projectiles  and  subs  toward  their 
targets,  and  ships  toward  their  des¬ 
tinations. 

He’s  in  uniform,  but  he’s  a  civil¬ 
ian.  And  his  shoulder  patch  reads 
“Tfech  Rep.”  which  stands  for  Tech- 
meal  Representative. 

TR’s  not  only  help  to  see  that  our 
complex  weapons  perform  reliably 


Tho  Sperry  TR's,  and  their  associ¬ 
ate  Field  Engineers  in  this  coimtry, 
number  nearly  600.  Most  of  them 
are  graduate  engineers.  They  re¬ 
ceive  highly  specialized  schooling, 
and  then  put  in  months  getting  ex¬ 
perience  here  at  home. 

For,  once  on  their  own  in  some 
remote  spot,  they  must  be  able  to 
keep  the  gyros  spinning  in  bomb¬ 
ers,  fighters,  and  transport  planes 
•  .  .  to  repair  a  shot-up  computing 
sight  ...  to  adjust  a  revolving  gun 
turret ...  to  overhaul  a  ship’s  Gyro- 
Compass  ...  to  repair  a  damaged 


hydraulic  ammunition  hoist. 

American  Generals  and  Admirals 
have  said  fine  things  about  TR’s. 
One  of  them,  describing  Sperry 
TR’s  as  “indispensable,”  recently 
said  that  not  only  have  they  trained 
thousands  of  Servicemen  in  the 
proper  maintenance  of  equipment 
made  by  Sperry,  but,  “through  ob¬ 
servation  of  combat  performance, 
have  been  instrumental  in  indicat¬ 
ing  improved  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  maintenance.”  Many  TR’s, 
he  added,  have  performed  this  serv¬ 
ice  at  great  personal  risk. 


CORPORATION 

30  Rocktfeller  Plaza,  N«w  York  20 


I  Through  tho  following  Divisions,  our 
J  TR’s  help  to  see  that  Sperry  precision 
I  instruments  and  controls  serve  the 
j  Armed  Forces  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in 
I  the  air _ 

j  FORD  INSTRUMENT  CO..  INC. 

I  SPFRRYGYROSCOPF.CO.,INC.>  VICKERS  INC. 
I  Wsterbury  Tool  DiviMon,  VICKEK.S  INC. 


ESSENTIAL  PAPER 
IN  EVERY  CAMPAIG 

The  combined  net  sales  of  the  morning,  eveninf 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  Kemsiey  Groupl 
8,000,000  copies  per  issue,  and  vastly  exceed  tho^ 
any  other  newspaper  group  in  Great  Britain. 

They  afford  advertisers  the  most  effective  and  e( 
mical  means  of  selling  to  all  classes— all  over  Bri 

Their  most  intensive  coverage  is  in  the  great  indu 
areas  —  the  areas  upon  which  Britain  so  li 
depends  for  her  home  and  export  produi 
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4-Man  Staff 
Puts  Out  Doily 
In  GJ.  Tent 

U.  S.  Bask,  Southwest  Pacific, 
Nov.  13  (Delayed) — If  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  enlisted  men  at  this 
base  are  not  fully  aware  of 
what’s  cookin’  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  four-man  staff  that  publishes 
the  daily  newspaper. 

Organized  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  small  town  daily, 
the  staff  consists  of  a  managing 
editor,  sports  editor,  and  two 
men  who  run  the  “presses”  (a 
battered  duplicating  machine  in 
this  case)  in  the  "composing 
room,”  a  cozy  10x10  tent. 

The  newspaper,  which  must 
be  unnamed  for  security  rea¬ 
sons,  is  a  four-pager  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  well  balanced  news  diet 
for  its  many  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers.  War,  political  and  national 
news  occupy  the  first  two  sheets, 
while  page  three  is  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  sports.  On  page  four  is 
a  stage  and  screen  column  di¬ 
vulging  gossip  of  the  stars,  plus 
a  f^  coliimn  containing  Aus¬ 
tralian  news  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Aussie  troops  stationed  here. 

Cpl.  C.  J.  Papara,  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  is  managing  editor;  Pvt. 
John  W.  Jewell,  Antigo,  Wis., 
liandles  the  sports;  while  the 
pressmen  are  Pvt.  Edward  J. 
Gomlck,  New  Market,  N.  J., 
and  Pfc.  Earl  J  Schwear,  Ed- 
wardsvllle.  Ill. 

News  comes  through  Navy 
Radio  early  in  the  evening  and 
the  foui^man  gang  begins  work 


at  1900  hours,  usually  finishing 
up  about  midnight  or  early  the 
following  morning.  Circulation 
is  over  the  1,200  mark,  serving 
many  times  that  number  of 
Alli^  troops. 

Mechanical  troubles  frequent¬ 
ly  have  presented  themselves, 
with  the  duplicating  machine 
breaking  down  at  critical  hours, 
but  the  repair  men,  Gomick  and 
Schwear,  fixed  the  machine  on 
the  spot  and  the  work  continued. 
“Acts  of  God,”  in  the  form  of 
wind  and  rainstorms  created 
much  confusion  in  both  the 
press  and  editorial  rooms  with 
papers  blowing  every  which 
way.  ’This  delayed  but  never 
halted  the  “roar”  of  the 
"presses.” 

The  fact  that  the  news  staff 
had  but  one  typewriter  slowed 
them  up  somewhat,  but  the  fine 
teamwork  and  efficient  organ¬ 
ization  enabled  them  to  finish  in 
less  than  five  hours. 

On  Sundays,  the  paper  ex¬ 
pands  to  14  pages  through  the 
use  of  feature  material  from 
Camp  Newspaper  Service  and 
Army  Newspaper  Service.  The 
material,  postmarked  “essential 
Air  Mail”  gets  to  the  newspaper 
in  six  days  from  New  York. 

While  Papara,  formerly  a  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Daily  News,  edits  the 
telegraph  copy,  writes  headlines, 
and  plans  the  page  make-up. 
Pvt.  Jewell  is  busily  engaged  in 
cutting  the  stencils. 

Immediately  after  one  page  is 
completed  in  the  editorial  room 
work  starts  on  another  page 
while  the  Gomick-Schwear  com¬ 
bination  begins  to  run  off  the 
page  just  finished. 


Girl  Reporter 
Gives  Wrestling 
A  Lacy  Slant 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Dec.  6 
— Her  work  may  or  may  not 
have  any  importance  in  the  long¬ 
standing  feud  concerning  women 
in  the  press  box.  But  the  least 
that  can  be  said  for  the  efforts 
of  Miss  VaLene  Taggart,  society 
reporter  for  the  Deseret  News, 
is  that  she  added  a  bit  of  new 
terminology  to  the  art  of  "cov¬ 
ering”  the  wrestling  game. 

Frankly  admitting  her  inabil¬ 
ity  to  discern  between  the  re¬ 
verse  fiying  tackle  and  an  “os¬ 
cillating  seismic  disturbance,” 
Miss  Taggart  recently  found 
herself  and  aides  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  desk  at  the  front  row  of  a 
mat  show.  Her  initial  impres¬ 
sion  was  that  two  men  were 
throwing  each  other  around,  in 
and  out  of  the  ring. 

She  found  it  disconcerting,  she 
wrote  in  her  “sports  article”  the 
following  day,  to  have  one  or 
the  other  of  the  combatants  fre¬ 
quently  landing  outside  the  ring 
at  the  feet  of  the  society  editor. 
For  the  society  editor,  with  be¬ 
coming  shrieks,  deposited  her¬ 
self  in  Miss  Taggart’s  lap,  dis¬ 
rupting  her  note-taking. 

The  mat  characters  included  a 
“nasty  man  in  deep  red  trunks, 
and  another,  a  home-town  lad, 
who  wore  the  “cutest  pair  of 
deep  wine  trunks  of  hand-knit 
material.” 

In  other  bouts  were  “substi¬ 
tutes”:  a  tall  man  wearing  a 


“lengthy  black  corduroy  roht 
and  black  accessories,  wtfiTT 
white  towel  draped 
about  his  movie  gorilla  fo^ 
( this  character  “revealed  a  tsek> 
nicolor  tattoo  on  his  left  m 
and  two  on  his  right”  when  h* 
gave  a  nonchalant  toss  to  hk 
robe);  another  wearing  s 
Kelly  green  full-length  r^  and 
trunks  to  match;  one  who  won 
a  hunter’s  green  cape  thron 
carelessly  over  his  gleaming  red 
shoulders,  a  leotard 
with  a  deep  ‘U’  neckline,  with  t 
white  towel  and  matching  boUn 
sox  completing  the  outfit;  ud 
finally,  one  who  was  “chic  in 
black  and  blue  rayon  tafieh 
robe  of  ankle-length  over  bure 
undy  trunks.  White  stocklnB 
and  black  tennis  shoes  accented 
his  attire.” 

Most  of  the  bouts.  Miss  Ihi- 
gart  found,  opened  with  a  walh, 
then  settled  into  a  stance.  She 
witnessed  in  these  —  her  flnt 
bouts — “biting,  gouging,  scratch¬ 
ing,  chewing,  bleeding  and 
grimacing.”  In  addition  then 
was  “some  scrambling  aroond 
the  floor  piggy-back  style”  and 
“elephant  walks,  somersanhi 
and  flying  leaps.” 

“It’s  called  wrestling,”  she 
concluded,  adding  thanks  that 
she  is  not  a  wrestler’s  wife! 

■ 

DeNeiii  on  Leave 

D.  K.  deNeuf,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  Press  Wirekei, 
Inc.,  has  been  granted  a  lean 
of  absence  until  Feb.  1,  1945,  A. 
Warren  Norton,  president,  has 
announced.  While  he  is  away, 
his  duties  will  be  administered 
by  Joseph  W.  Chaplin. 
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CopltaliiiBg  on  fh*  Christmas  Saason  for  its  timely  illustrative  motif,  this  at^ 
titictive  outdoor  board  is  currently  reminding  the  thousands  of  St.  Louisans  who  view 
it  daily,  that  "There's  Always  Something  Good  In  Store,"  in  the  columns  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times.  Posted  on  100  locations  in  high  traffic  areas  throughout  this 
newspaper's  home  city,  these  posters  embody  a  most  appropriate  sales  appeal  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December,  in  the  Star-Times'  1944  series  of  outdoor  boords.  Daily 
net  paid  circulation  of  the  Stor^Times  now  exceeds  185,000. 
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Mfmship  Back 
V^ith  Censorship 
Job  Completed 

Washinoton,  Dec.  11 — Satis* 
igjtory  adjustment  of  United 
and  British  censorship 
L^Uons  and  improved  press 
rdatloas  generally  have  resulted 
in  discontinuance  of  the  liaison 
at  London  which  has  been  main- 
J^ed  by  Charles  P.  Manship  as 
representative  of  Director  Byron 

**/Uwouncing  that  Mr.  Manship, 
oresident  and  publisher  of  the 
Baton  Roufifc  (La.)  Advocate 
and  State-Times,  had  returned 
to  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Price  said  there 
is  no  present  need  for  appoint- 
inl  a  successor.  The  post  was 
created  during  a  period  when 
surveillance  over  the  content 
ind  movement  of  press  rnate- 
rial  was  giving  rise  to  critical 
comment  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  John  S.  Knight  of 
Knight  Newspapers  was  dele¬ 
gated  by  Mr.  Price  to  go  to 
London  to  work  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Knight  spent  a  year 
abro^.  Upon  his  return,  his 
achievements  won  glowing 
praise  from  the  director  of  cen¬ 
sorship.  Several  weeks  later, 
Mr.  Manship  accepted  the  liai¬ 
son  assignment  and  has  been 
successful  in  bringing  about  ad¬ 
justments  which  prompted  Mr. 
Price  to  comment  today : 

"The  job  has  been  completed. 
We  no  longer  will  need  a  repre¬ 
sentative  there  (in  London). 
Mr.  Manship  did  a  splendid  job. 
He  accomplished  a  great  deal  for 
censorship  and  for  his  coun¬ 
try.” 

Director  Price  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  substantial  relaxation  in 
regulations,  to  come  with  vic¬ 
tory  in  Europe.  Voluntary  cen- 
sonhip  must  be  continued  while 
the  war  lasts,  Mr.  Price  said, 
but  his  conversations  with  Brit¬ 
ish  authorities  in  his  held  con¬ 
vinces  him  that  a  much  freer 
How  of  copy  can  be  permitted 
when  the  military  situation  im¬ 
proves. 

In  addition  to  his  negotiations 
with  Britain,  carried  on  largely 
by  Mr.  Manship  during  his  tour 
of  duty  there,  Mr.  Price  has  had 
the  advice  of  his  Newspaper  Ad- 
t^ry  Committee,  meetings  of 
which  were  held  here  last  week. 

pie  natme  of  the  program  of 
relaxation  cannot  be  announced 
untU  there  have  been  further 
conferences  with  the  British  cen- 
ion  and  with  the  advisory  com- 
nittee,  Mr.  Price  said. 


This  is  Toledo 


CHfiniPIOn . . .  Ulorld’s  Largest 


manufacturer  of  Spark  Plugs 


The  name  Champion  adds  lustre  to  ing  industries,  exporting  its  product 
the  roll  call  of  distinguished  Toledo  to  every  country  in  the  world.  Cham- 
companies  which  are  leaders  in  their  pion  has  always  meant  fine  spark  plugs 
field  . . .  Founded  in  1907,  Champion  . . .  and  home-town  folks  are  proud  that 
soon  became  one  of  Toledo’s  outstand-  Champion  has  always  meant  Toledo 


Sun  Suit  Dismissed  ^ 

Dlnnlssal  of  a  libel  suit  > 

bpuiat  the  Chicago  Sun.  Bled  by 
w  Life  Printing  and  Publishing 
\  publishers  of  Cicero 
^.)  Wje,  a  community  news- 
WM  upheld  this  week  in 
a  r^ing  by  the  AppeUate  Court 
“*  Chicago.  The  suit  was  based 
published  by  the 
^  February  mistakenly 
«a^  Uttt  Marvin  Ferree,  one 
rJ”  founders  of  the  Gentile 
j^^jerative  Association,  was 
P^Uaher  of  Cicero  Life.  Ferree 
an  employe  of  the  paper. 

liiTOI  S  PUBLISHIR  fM-  OMMiker  1*.  1t44 


. . .  and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

In  its  long  life.  The  Blade  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  many  a 
sound  Toledo  company  which,  like  Champion,  has  contributed  to 
Toledo’s  subsuntial  growth  . . .  And  the  growth  of  the  Blade  has 
paralleled  the  growth  of  the  community  it  serves.  Today 
there  is  a  Blade  for  every  Toledo  home 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Oftp  of  ftre*at  \**irfipap0>rfi 

REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


ACTION  ON  ITU  RULES 

THE  audacity  of  the  International  Typo- 
grapical  Union  in  attempting  to  write  a 
"blank  check”  for  itself  in  all  negotiations 
with  publishers  through  the  inclusion  of 
new  ITU  laws  into  local  contracts  was 
counteracted  this  week  by  decision  of  300 
publishers  at  a  special  meeting  in  Chicago 
to  resist  this  union  threat  to  all  collective 
bargaining  and  arbitration  procedure. 

The  publishers  of  this  country  are  not 
looking  for  a  fight  with  the  ITU  but  they 
are  prepared  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any 
attempt  to  superimpose  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  ITU  Executive  Council  on  contrac* 
tual  obligations  of  local  unions. 

Under  new  ITU  laws,  if  imposed  on  pub¬ 
lishers,  a  contract  with  a  local  imion  no 
longer  means  what  it  says.  It  becomes  the 
sole  right  of  the  Executive  Council  to  call 
strikes  or  terminate  arbitration  whenever 
it  deems  it  necessary.  Such  an  arbitrary 
procedure  cannot  be  tolerated  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  a  long  record  of  sound 
and  equitable  collective  bargaining. 

Too  many  newspaper  publishers  en¬ 
deavor  to  handle  union  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  without  outside  assistance  from  spe¬ 
cial  labor  counsel  or  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  of  the  ANPA.  As  a  result,  most 
publishers,  as  most  employers  in  other 
business,  look  on  union  contract  negotia* 
tions  as  a  “heads  I  win-tails  you  lose”  prop¬ 
osition  with  the  union  dipping  the  coin. 

With  a  “blank  check”  in  the  hands  of  the 
union  if  management  agrees  in  a  contract 
to  a  blanket  recognition  of  union  laws,  such 
an  indepedent  practice  is  dangerous  for 
publishers. 

The  special  meeting  in  Chicago  enun¬ 
ciated  some  important  points  regarding 
the  ITU  rules  and  the  course  of  action  that 
publishers  should  take  to  offset  them.  Fore¬ 
most  is  the  suggestion  that  publishers  gird 
themselves  with  contract  information  from 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee 
when  they  are  to  enter  negotiations. 

The  job  is  too  complicated  these  days  for 
inexperienced  men  to  handle.  The  best  in- 
siu«nce  would  be  to  call  in  a  labor  counsel 
if  assistance  cannot  be  obtained  from  a 
national  or  regional  association.  Unions 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  annually  on 
legal  fees,  mostly  for  advice  in  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations.  It  is  time  all  publishers  put 
themselves  on  a  similar  basis. 

We  hope  that  the  publishers  and  ITU  of¬ 
ficers  can  get  together  on  a  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  revision  or  interpretation  od  these 
new  laws.  The  union  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

However,  if  the  ITU  remains  adamant  in 
its  demands  there  is  going  to  be  trouble 
for  publishers  in  1945.  We  urge  every 
publisher  to  stick  by  his  guns,  draw  up  the 
best  artillery  he  can  afford,  and  wage  an 
honest  fight  for  himself  and  the  good  of 
the  entire  newspaper  field  against  these 
union  demands. 

A  TRIPLE  SALUTEl 

TO  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  100 
years  old.  To  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  News, 
75  years  old.  To  Chattanooga  (Tonn.) 
Times,  75  years  old. 
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EDITORIAL 


dom  of  the  Press,  with  its  dramatle  atfioi 
words  of  “Commission,”  “hearings,” 
nesses”  and  “testimony”  an  intriguio|  gp. 
portimity  over  an  extended  period  of  tiai 
for  apathy  smashing,  by  means  of  wtet 
the  press  agents  call  “build  up”  and 
psychologists  refer  to  as  “conditionini." 

The  free  press  is  public  property,  not  tk 
property  of  the  press  or  any  group  of  le 
lected  scholars. 

Reporting  news  of  what  the  Commiain 
is  doing  while  the  opinions  it  is  ass«nbl^ 
are  fluid  and  before  they  are  solidified  ioh 


one  synthetic  opinion,  no  matter  hew 
brainy  it  may  be,  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  the 
true  American  tradition  of  the  free  prea 
The  press  as  a  whole  may  or  may  not  cee- 
sider  the  activities  of  the  Commisiioa  ii 
formulating  its  final  opinions  of  public  k 
terest.  We  do  consider  them  of  trade  ie 
terest. 

We  shall  continue  to  oppose  the  Conote 
sion’s  stand. 


Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another. 
Mind  not  high  things,  bnt  condescend  to  men 
of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  con¬ 
ceits. — Romans,  XII;  16. 


INTEREST  IN  TELEVISION 

TELEVISION  was  brought  down  to  earth 
this  week  at  the  conference  of  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasters  Association  in  New 
York  City,  but  there  weren’t  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  around  to  see  and  hear 
what  makes  it  a  potential  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

Are  the  publishers  shying  away  from 
television  because  they  still  think  it’s  “only 
a  toy,”  or  are  they  unwilling  to  face  the 
facts  that  here’s  a  new  form  of  competition 
— tor  readers’  time. 

The  few  newspaper  men  who  were 
among  the  1,000  or  so  persons  attending 
the  two-day  television  conference  heard 
not  only  engineers’  problems  but  commer¬ 
cial  plans  of  department  stores,  and  other 
retail  businesses,  to  operate  their  own  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

Many  publishers  have  been  talking  about 
getting  into  television,  but  few  have  chosen 
to  get  an  education  in  it. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

A  BEACON  light  in  our  history  wu  tk 
ratification  of  the  Bill  of  lUghti  IS 
years  ago  Dec.  15.  Until  this  war  the  pie 
pie  of  the  United  States  have  grown  li 
take  these  first  ten  amendments  to  tk 
Constitution  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  Dm 
been  complacent  concerning  attempted  » 
croachments  on  their  rights. 

Now  there  is  a  growing  realization  tkt 
this  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  unique  and  inni 
uable  guarantee  of  liberty  to  the  peopk 
As  such  it  has  become  a  beacon  light  ii 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  wk 
look  on  it  as  an  ideal  to  be  attain^  afle 
their  liberation.  Our  newspapers  hin 
been  primarily  responsible  for  emphasishi 
these  values. 

As  our  newspapers  through  a  travtUg 
conunittee  of  the  ASNE  are  now  taking  tk 
story  of  the  free  press  to  the  liberated  iii 
allied  coimtries  of  Europe  so  must  ov 
newspapers  through  their  daily  coluiiii 
continue  to  point  out  to  the  people  at  bon 
the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  psrttar 
larly  the  First  Amendment 

Our  readers  must  be  told  again  Hi 
again  the  history  of  our  forefathers'  stng 
gle  for  these  freedoms.  They  were  Mt 


DR.  LEIGH  SAYS  "NO" 

THE  distinguished  Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh 
this  week  answers  our  editorial  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  which  he  directs  should  con¬ 
duct  its  inquiry  in  a  “glass  house”  in  order 
to  widen  the  opportunity  for  free  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  problem  of  such  vital  Interest  to 
the  American  public.  Dr.  Leigh,  declaring 
that  the  Conunission  had  considered  such 
action  previously  from  aU  angles,  answers: 

“No.” 

Our  idea  was  and  is  that  for  the  $200,000 
Henry  R.  Luce  is  spending  to  finance  this 
study,  there  is  decidedly  more  chance  for 
him  to  get  his  money’s  worth  in  real  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  people  in  general  and  the  trade 
in  particular  if  the  Commission  invited  by 
public  forum  methods  the  widest  possible 
clash  of  opinion  out  of  which  would  surely 
emerge  positive  and  progressive  action. 

In  effect  Dr.  Leigh  says:  “Wait  until  we  “THE  need  for  waste  paper  is  more  crlttk 
publish  our  synthesis  of  such  opinion  as  than  ever,”  states  J.  A.  Krug,  chain* 
we  do  obtain  in  book  form  and  then  let  us  of  the  War  Production  Board.  Pubiiik* 

hope  for  a  field  day  of  discussion.”  realize  that  the  collection  of  waste  pal* 

That  is  a  pious  hope.  We  sincerely  hope  becomes  more  difificult  as  the  paper  coik* 

it  is  realized.  vation  campaign  progresses. 

Public  apathy  is  a  strange  but  solid  fact.  Nevertheless,  waste  paper  is  a  crHM 
To  smash  apathy  and  translate  it  into  ac-  item.  Its  uses  are  manifold  in  our  W 

tion  requires  one  tremendous,  almost  su-  effort.  The  press  has  done  another  o* 

perhuman  blow,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  standing  Job  in  waste  paper  coUeetigj 

a  series  of  blows.  date  and  its  efforts  should  not  be  reM 

We  see  in  the  Commission  on  the  Free-  in  any  way. 

IDITOK  ft  PiriLlSHIR  for  DeteMiter 
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named  day  city  editor.  Starting  culation  manager  of  the  New 
'MfAL  newspaper  work  with  the  Hilo  York  Timet,  will  retire  from  ac- 

Tribune-Herald  in  1923,  tive  business  at  the  end  of  the 
ION  Stroup  was  on  the  Honolulu  year  after  more  than  40  years' 

__  — - -  Star-Bulletin  staff  1928  to  1933,  experience  in  the  foreign  field, 

u  T.  BURGESS,  pub-  for  two  years  with  the  Adver-  first  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
of  the  La  Croste  (Wis.)  tiser,  then  a  year  in  the  Orient  York  Herald  and  for  the  past 
A  Leader-Prets,  and  where  he  worked  for  the  China  20  years  on  the  Times. 

F  Kahstaeot,  business  Press  in  Shanghai.  Late  in  1936  Richard  Tregaskis,  INS  war 
.  (if  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  he  traveled  across  the  U.  S.  and  correspondent,  author  of  Tn- 
ire  among  the  newly-  worked  on  Pacific  Coast  news-  vasion  Diary,”  was  interviewed 
ilrectors  of  the  Wiscon-  papers,  returning  in  1937  to  the  this  week  on  Bennett  Cerf’s 
>  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Advertiser.  Paul  Beam  has  “Books  Are  Bullets”  orberam 


publisher,  has  been  elected  a 
[irtcbr  of  the  Indiana  State 
2i»fflber  of  Commerce. 
nAHE  S.  Newell  is  new  edi- 
sr  ind  general  manager  of  the 
rmkjort  (Ky.)  State  Journal, 
lot  of  the  Lexington  Herald  and 
Miir,  as  reported  in  these  col- 
inuu  Dee.  2. 


IlnThe  Business  Office 


37  Great  Stars  Personalty  Tell  of 

"MY  BIGGEST 
BASEBALL  DAY" 

Keep  your  Sports  Pages  at  high 

pitch  this  winter  with  these  dramatic  1 

stories  of  baseball’s  unforgettable  moments  ...  all  told 

in  the  words  of  the  stars  who  made  them! 

For  Samples  oad  Terms,  WIRE 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Oea  Meiaes,  lewa 
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The  First 
9  Years 
of 

”My  Day" 


Mrs.  Roosevelt 

At  a  recent  Press  Conference, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  announced 
that  this  month  she  was  cele¬ 
brating  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  her  column  “My  Day.”  The 
column  actually  started  with 
the  release  of  December  30, 
1935.  In  these  nine  years,  it 
has  stood  up  strong^,  not 
only  as  a  daily  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  times, 
but  as  a  newspaper  feature 
that  ranks  at  the  top  in  read¬ 
er  interest. 

Time  after  time  in  tests,  the 
“My  Day”  column  had  the 
highest  per  capita  readership 
response  of  any  column  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  column  is  now  published 
in  eighty  (80)  newspapers, 
representing  a  circulation  of 
6,000,000.  Wherever  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  it  develops  a  fervent 
following. 

For  terms  and  samples,  please 
write  to: 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

2?0  EAST  42no  street 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  ,s«. 


George  K.  Ajken,  Oregon  State  of  Will  O'Neill,  director  of  the 
budget  director  and  publisher  of  Sun  Yanks*  Service  Bureau, 
the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus  for  28  Fred  Beyerman,  former  assist- 
years,  has  sold  the  paper  to  ant  news  editor  of  the  Clncin- 
Ralph  Curtis,  former  managing  natl  Post  and  president  of  the 
c_i  /r\  \  Cincinnati' Newspaper  Guild,  re¬ 

cently  resigned  from  the  Guild 
post  and  joined  the  Chicago 
of  Owens-  Daily  News  copy  desk. 

Wilbur  E.  Bade,  ANG  direc¬ 
tor  of  organization,  has  been  an- 
pointed  acting  editor  of  the 

Guild  Reporter,  to  replace  Wil-  . . — 

BUR  H.  Baldinger,  who  resigned  ca^arn  at  headquartm 
at  the  beginning  of  December.  aAF  Training  " 

A  permanent  editor  will  be  ap-  Worth.  Tex., 
pointed  by  the  lEB  in  February,  assistant  to  the 
William  E.  Mullens,  Boston  sonnel  division. 

Herald  political  reporter  and  Lt.  Robert  H 

acting  city  editor  before  he  was  of  the  Hamilton  _  _ 

stricken  with  stomach  trouble  prior  to  his  enlistment  in  (k 


L,£w  Sebring,  for  27  aioig 
New  York  Herald  Tribeei 
respondent  in  the  South  Ph 
has  joined  the  cable  desk. 


continued  from  page  39 


editor  of  the  Salem  ( Ore. ) 

Statesman  and  St.  Helens  ( Ore. ) 

Sentinel-Mist. 

Allan  H.  Brock, 
boro,  Ky.,  former  test  pilot  witti 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Air  Corps,  has 
.joined  the  staff  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  as  a  reporter, 
fore  entering  service  he  was 
technical  writer  for  New  Orleans 
div..  Consolidated  Vultee  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Ira  W.  Brock,  .Tr.,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Busier,  former 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
reoorter.  is  the  mother  of  a  son. 

William  Joseph,  born  Dec.  4. 

She  is  the  former  Dixie  Nolan, 
who  firct  wrnte  feR+ure  .stories 
on  the  Memphis  Appeal. 

John  Rogers  is  back  on  the 
cooy  de®k  of  the  Memvhis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  after  a 
medical  discharge  from  the 
Army  at  Keeslar  Field.  Biloxi, 

Miss.,  where  he  was  a  master 
sergeant.  In  the  service  31 
months,  he  was  non  -  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  charge  of  public 
relations  and  editor  of  the 
camo’s  newspaper. 

Ed  Vaughan,  late  of  the  Sioux 
City  ( la. )  Journal,  and  Miss 
Jeanne  Keller,  of  the  1943  class, 

Louisiana  State  Universitv,  re- 
centlv  joined  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  as  reporter. 

Marie  Smith,  former  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  News  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Georgia  Pruitt,  former  news 
editor  of  the  DeKalb  New  Era, 

Decatur.  Ga.,  has  joined  the 
press-radio  division  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  AP  bureau. 

Dale  Clark,  for  three  years  Baldwin.  He  served  on  the  pub-  Phoenia 

_ _  chief  of  the  Press  Association  licity  staff  of  the  State  War  Gazette, 

Samurl  Atlanta  bureau,  has  been  named  Council.  Mr.  Hallas  now  pub-  San  Die 

■WTLM.  news  editor  of  Radio  Station  lishes  a  weekly  newspaper  in  from  s€ 

WAGA  in  Atlanta.  He  was  for-  Windror.  (Co 

[  T.  S.  merly  connected  with  the  PA 
,  Frame  bureau  in  New  York,  AP  in 
rs;  Viir  Baltimore,  and  the  Oklahoma 

Publishing  Co. 

Ben  Dixon  McNeil,  veteran 
MAR  B.  North  Carolina  new^aper  man, 

'■*  ,*?"■  has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
r  CteffT  City  (N.  C.)  Adrmnce. 

‘  He  formerly  was  traveling  corre- 

j  spondent  for  the  Raleigh  ( N.  C. ) 

I#.,  T«l»  News  A  Observer  and  wrote  a 

_  daily  column  for  that  paper. 

Gmsrmt-  Recently  he  has  been  in  the 

Army,  but  received  a  medical 
discharge. 

*>»: _  George  Morgan  Knight,  Jh., 

wmttrcisl  of  Leonard  town,  Md.,  corre- 

^  FMr.  spondent  in  southern  Maryland 

Charlrr  Washington  Star,  AP, 

^  Baltimore  Sun,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
ez,  CrL  and  Neto  York  Netos,  has 

iM/M  R.  become  Maryland  columnist  for 

BewiRle,  the  Ohio  State  News,  a  weekly 

_  for  Negroes  published  at  Co¬ 
if!'*^:  lumbus,  O, 

IT  imi  Ray  Jones  has  returned  to  the  I 
Vh#,  Lm  editorial  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
M  OWL  Times  after  an  absence  of  14 

la  leftnc.  yCWTS, 


HUGH  W.  ELDRIDGE,  cii 


where  he  it 


last  July,  will  resume  his  activi-  Veterans’  Guard  of  the  Claoidh 
ties  soon  at  the  Herald  for  at  Army,  recently  received  tk 
least  part  of  each  week.  Gold  Star  for  having  gtva  I 

Raymond  A.  Loring,  former  donations  to  the  bei 

Sunday  editor  of  the  Ncid  Horen  5?  cf ® 

(Conn.)  Register,  has  been  ap- 

pointed  to  the  Connecticut  De-  5°^  * 

velopment  Commission.  Prior  to  PkNibbi 

his  four-year  association  with  brought  to  Canada, 
the  Register.  Loring  was  feature  Pvt.  Harry  D.  Eagan,  whtir 
writer  and  department  editor  of  merly  handled  the  markekkk 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  types  in  the  Phoenix, 
Journal  and  had  served  on  the  bureau,  was  wounded  in  atta 
staffs  of  the  Sprinntield  C'^ass. )  on  the  Western  front  Tat 
Union  and  Revublican.  He  is  Sgt.  Truman  West,  anotefr 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ri^  fit  on  the  heels 
of  the  news... 


Special  feature  stories  of  various 
lengths  —  two  or  three  pages  each 
Sunday . . .  Up-to-the-minute  maga¬ 
zine  articles  of  carefully  selected 
subjects,  written  and  edited  for 
popular  appeal  and  news  value. 


ArM«y. 


now  mi  K  PKuuucLu 

(A Series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements) 


STEEL’S 

GIANT  GATEWAYS 


Virtually  all  the  steel  this  country  produces  —  now  more  than 
90,000,000  tons  a  year — must  pass  through  the  giant  gateways 
of  America’s  blooming  mills.  For  here  begins  the  shaping  of 
steel  into  useful  form,  as  mighty  steel  ingots,  brought  to  uni¬ 
form  white  heat  in  the  soaking  pits,  are  skilfully  rolled  into 
long  blooms  and  wide  slabs. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  blooming  mills  at  the 
highest  peak  of  efficiency  and  produaion  ever  known  con¬ 
tribute  vitally  to  the  output  of  war  steel  in  this  critical  period. 

Skill  and  speed  in  teamwork,  with  quality  control  in  com¬ 
mand,  keep  our  fighting  men  armed  with  superior  weapons 
and  assure  better  steels  in  abundance  when  the  world  returns 


BLOOMS 


Bloma  was  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  small  mass  of 
malleable  iron  from  which  the  dross  or  slag 
was  beaten  out  with  hammers  in  the  hands  of 
dawn-of-civilization  workmen.  This  primi¬ 
tive  method  of  making  “blooms”  was  pushed 
aside  by  progress  centuries  ago.  But  the  word 
for  the  product  survives  to  give  a  name  to  the 
heavy  blooms  rolled  from  steel  ingots  on  to¬ 
day’s  giant  modern  blooming  mills. 

Locomotive  drove  first  reversing  mill  that 
became  a  blooming  mill.  In  early  mills  the 
rolls  moved  in  one  direction  only.  An  Eng¬ 
lishman,  John  Ramsbottom,  in  the  i86o’s, 
manager  of  an  iron  works  and  a  railroad,  too, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  mill  that  could  be  re¬ 
versed  for  repeated  roUings  back  and  forth. 
He  coupled  a  railroad  locomotive  to  one  of 
his  rolling  mills  and  introduced  the  reversing 
mill  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  This  type 
mill  evolved  into  today’s  great,  powerful 
blooming  mills,  gateways  for  the  vast  tonnages 
of  steel  that  made  invasion  possible. 

2  World  records  made  on  J&L  mill.  The 
rolling  of  171,440  tons  of  ingots  on  the 
blooming  mill  of  the  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Worb 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 
during  the  month  of  March  1943  established 
a  world’s  record  in  production  of  steel  for 
war.  During  the  establishment  of  this  month¬ 
ly  world  record,  one  of  the  three  crews  of 
the  mill  set  up  a  world  record  for  an  8-hour 
turn  by  rolling  5 1 2  ingots.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  an  ingot  a  minute. 

Roller,  manipulator,  engineer  constitute  the 
operating  crew  of  a  modern  blooming  milL 
They  control  the  mill  and  the  ingot  from 
the  “pulpit,”  a  small  room  high  above  the 
floor  of  the  three-story  mill.  Several  hundred 
other  workmen  round  out  the  rolling  team 
that  works  together  in  close  timing  and  co¬ 
ordination  to  obtain  record  production  while 
rigidly  maintaining  high  quality. 

Greatest  Transportation  job  in  history  has 

been  accomplished  during  the  war  by  .Amer¬ 
ican  steamship  management,  which  has  ex¬ 
panded  all  facilities  of  operation  far  beyond 
any  measure  known  to  any  form  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  has  trained  new  workers  in  shore  and 
seagoing  personnel,  has  accepted  new  ships 
by  hundreds  for  operation  on  routes  seldom 
heard  of  before  war,  and  done  all  this  while 
losing  its  own  quota  of  men  to  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  and  loaning  many  of  its  best  executives 
to  government  agencies — and  done  this  stu¬ 
pendous  job,  as  agents  for  the  government, 
with  such  silence  and  secrecy  that  msst 
Americans  are  under  the  impression  that  the 


to  peaceful  work. 

Jones  &  Laughlin 


Steel  Corporation 


TH  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACT 


steamship  cewnpanies  simply  dosed  up  shop 
for  the  duration. 


First  iron  rails  used  by  railroads  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  imported  from  England  in  1831, 
were  18  feet  in  length  and  light  in  weight. 
Standard  steel  rails  tfxlay  are  39  feet  in  length 
!  and  weigh  as  much  as  1^2  ll'is.  per  v.ird. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 


tain  in  11  months.  He  is  an  adju¬ 
tant  for  speciai  troops  at  an  in¬ 
fantry  division  headquarters 
somewhere  in  New  Guinea. 

Lt.  Livingston  L.  Bmouc,  Jr., 
a  reporter  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is 
home  on  furlough  after  two 
years  with  the  American  Field 
Service  as  an  ambulance  driver. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Italian 
campaign  from  the  first  landings 
\mtil  after  the  capture  of  Rome. 

Robert  McBurney,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  has  been  missing  in 
action  over  Germany  since  Nov. 
21. 

Edgar  N.  Thompson,  USNR, 
former  radio  editor  of  the  Afil- 
waukee  Journal,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  has  been  promoted  from 
lieutenant  to  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander.  He  joined  in  Oct.  1941 
and  is  now  in  active  service  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Sgt.  Bernard  A.  Aumuixer, 
former  PM  photographer,  was 
wounded  by  a  Japanese  bullet 
in  the  foot  Nov.  17  on  the 
Burma  front  while  making  news¬ 
reels  of  the  British  -  Japanese 
battle.  He  was  laid  up  in  a 
hospital  in  Burma. 

C  A  p  T.  Clarence  (  Clancy  ) 
Topp,  former  AP  photo  editor 
In  New  York,  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Dec.  9.  He  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  North  Burma  Com¬ 
bat  Area  Command  as  a  Signal 
Corps  officer. 

John  P.  Greblunas,  former 
court  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  been  promoted  to  cor¬ 
poral  in  an  administration  sec¬ 
tion  of  headquarters.  Seventh 
Army,  eastern  France. 

Sgt.  William  J.  Butler,  for¬ 
mer  police  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  returned  to  the  West  Coast 
after  30  months’  duty  with  the 
AAF  in  the  Pacific. 

Warren  Cooke,  former  staff 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  American,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  and  sent 
overseas. 

Ens.  Edward  Freeman,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  has  completed  indoctri¬ 
nation  and  communications 
courses  at  Princeton  and  Har¬ 
vard  universities.  After  10  days’ 
leave  at  home  he  will  report  to 
San  Francisco  for  active  duty. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Dalton,  former 
employe  of  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  has  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  after  being  wounded  in 
France  and  is  a  patient  at  Hal- 
loran  General  Hospital,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


Ogden  Rogers  (  Brownie  )  Reid, 
son  of  Ogden  Reid,  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid,  vice- 
president,  himself  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Herald  ’Tribune  be¬ 
fore  entering  service,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  and  re¬ 
assigned  to  parachute  school. 
Lt.  Whitelaw  Reid,  also  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid,  who  had 
worked  in  different  departments 
at  the  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  PBY  sta¬ 
tion  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  the 
B-24  Naval  Aircraft  Training 
Station  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Richard  Reagan,  ship  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant  commander,  PRO, 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Also  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  only  writer  ever 
to  win  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  his 
coverage  of  a  sports  event,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
commander  on  the  oiler  USS 
Kennebec.  He  used  to  write 
yachting  news.  Capt.  Harry 
Casler,  formerly  of  the  picture 
department,  is  with  AAF  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  Italy.  Lt.  Ken  Koyen, 
local  news  department,  is  with 
the  Fourth  .  Armored  Division 
PRO. 


Commission  Denies 
Severance  Pay 

Chicago,  Dec.  11— The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  today 
directed  that  no  provision  for 
severance  pay  be  included  in  the 
contract  between  the  Brockton 
( Mass. )  Enterprise  and  the  local 
newspaper  guild.  In  arriving  at 
their  decision,  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  said: 

“The  Commission  has  ex¬ 
amined  National  Board  rulings 
on  this  question  and  finds  that 
the  board  has  said  that  in  vol¬ 
untary  cases  “reasonable  sev¬ 
erance  pay  plans  may  be  ap¬ 
proved,  but  that  it  has  seldom 
ordered  such  a  clause  over  the 
opposition  of  management.  The 
Commission  in  dealing  with  this 
issue  has  ordered  severance  pay 
in  only  two  cases,  the  Florida 
Times  Union  case  where  the 
parties  had  agreed  as  to  princi¬ 
ple  but  could  not  agree  on  the 
amounts,  and  in  the  Knoxville 
Journal  case  where  the  com¬ 
peting  paper  in  the  city  had  a 
severance  clause.  .  .  . 

“In  view  of  the  National  Board 
policy  of  seldom  ordering  sev¬ 
erance  clauses  and  holding  to 
the  policy  that  such  working 
conditions  should  be  settled  by 


collective  bargaining,  ttn 
mission  majority  ruIiMi 
request  of  the  guUdiaS 
be  not  granted.’’  ^ 
Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler  wwjk 
lie  member  on  the  CoJ 
and  voted  with  C.  CoS 
industry  member,  in  (k 
jority  opinion.  Ward  M 
labor  member,  filed  a  dlai 
opinion. 


Urges  'P-Era' 

V-Day  must  be  sueeaii 
the  P-Era,  declared  Erie? 
Sr.,  veteran  New  York  pi 
in  a  message  to  the 
Publicity  Associatloi^  la 
in  Tampa,  Fla.  last  wiak. 
former  propagandist  fee  i 
U.  S.  overseas  in  Woril  % 
now  promotionalist  for 
cigar  industry,  asswM  ' 
propaganda  on  the 
truth  must  offset  the  thiM 
ocean-hurling  rocket 
and  that  such  proeev 
cation  must  be  a  main  iiaa 
of  the  new  assodatioa  if 
tions,  under  the  “leadareh 
the  best  minds  in  Amari^ 
stated  that  this  period  of  IM 
sive  propaganda  wiB^ 
determine  the  fate  of 
tion,  much  more  so 
mats. 


Wedding  Bells 


LT.  (j.g.)  RALPH  MILLETT, 

former  Memphis  ( Term. ) 
Press  -  Scimitar  reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Jones,  of 
Memphis,  were  married  Dec.  10. 
Lt.  Millett  is  the  son  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  associate  editor, 
and  brother  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.  Lowry,  of  Iowa  City,  la.,  NEA 
columnist,  whose  syndicate  ar¬ 
ticles  are  written  under  her 
maiden  name,  Ruth  Millett 

Dr.  Rudolph  Schwab,  of  the 
Swiss  Telegraph  Agency,  recent¬ 
ly  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Bach- 
rich  Scharf. 

Maj.  Robert  B.  Hotz,  AAF, 
member  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  on  leave,  and  Mrs. 
Rachel  A.  Willison  Birchall,  of 
Toronto,  a  section  officer  in  the 
RCAF,  were  married  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  ’Trans¬ 
figuration  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently.  Maj.  Hotz  return^  to 
this  country  after  service  in 
China  with  the  14th  Air  Force. 


They  Stiii  Take  U 
Collection  in  San 

Tb#  <lA|>th  of  switimMt  in  South  Toms  is  cxcowM 


MtkMiosm  with  whkh  doikin  or«  spent  for  noHonoMy 
goods.  City  of  the  Alomo,  oU  missioos,  heroic  history,  St*  a||||sf  ' 
CMters  on#  of  the  cotntry's  most  prospttots  and  pfodtjlBt 


morket*  .....  prodtetive  of  gropefrait,  oranges,  oaions,  spited, 
oil,  nttwol  gds,  wool,  mohoir,  cottle,  cotton,  ond  the  iitcihHiAi 
on  the  port  of  its  people  to  buy  ond  erjoy  life.  Two  greet  eewi- 
popers  serve  this  oreo  with  totol  circuiotions  of  70377  ted 
morning,  74,206  eoch  evening,  and  1^,472  Sundey.  Used  smgk* 
either  gives  efficient  coverage.  In  combiootion,  they  give  sotenr- 
tion  of  South  Texas'  power-to-buy. 


Old  Son  Jtm  ili»m 
San  AnUmio,  Tm 


A  $240-MILLION 
MARKET  FOR 
DRUG  STORES 


'OLD'  SOL'O  it  SCu*  SOurdOl 

>r«  4'  ‘  ve.*:-' 


Drag  Store  sales  for  1943  in  the 
New  York  Market  (5(Mnile  area) 
arc  esdmated  at  more  than  $240 
million.  In  the  first  11  month* 
of  1944,  'The  Sun’s  volnme  of 
Drug  Store  advertising  was  26.6% 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  newspaper,— evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  During  {he 
tame  period  The  Sun's  gain  in 
Drug  Store  advertising  was  mote 
than  twice  the  next  largest  gain 
among  New  York  oewqMpers. 


SibesidHS«iP^nn 


ANTONIO  EVENING  k- 

Tlrk*!**  yttrt  rmmi 


EDITOR  R  PUILISHIR  fM>  DmohA* 


I  llliil  I  I  I  >  I  1 


i 


Myitkyina,  Burma  ...  a  Jap  garrison  is  almost  surrounded 
by  Chinese  and  American  forces,  but  Jap  supplies  are  still 
coming  through.  A  P-51  Mustang  squadron  is  out  to  break  the 
supply  line.  Bazooka  tubes  are  mounted  on  the  Mustangs’ 


wings  and  the  Yanks  are  out  shooting  sky  rockets  at  the 
Nips.  Water-borne  supplies  get  holes  punched  in  them. 
Trucks  and  trains  are  blasted  out  of  this  world.  A  new 
incurable  headache  for  the  Japs  is  bom . . .  flying  bazookas. 


■  - 


North  American  P>51  Mustang  Fightor 


bought  «**• 


Chrtstm«» 


(>ix  50  (•!.  m«cfcin«  in  ••<h  wiiif*^Two  1,000  lb.  b^iiibt,  out  uo^r  tocb  wbif 


WORLD'S  FASTEST  FIGHTER  PLANE...  SPEED  OVER  425  M.  P.  H. ...  CEILING  OVER  40,000  FEET 


lorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Pace 


PtANit  THAT  MAKi  HiADiiNi«. . .  the  P-51  Mustang fighter  (A -36 fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ Mitchell  bomber,  the 
AT-6  and  SNJ  Texan  combat  trainer.  North  American  Aviation.  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc, 

KtITOi  &  PUIklSHIR  far  OgcMbar  1A  IfM 
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CLASSIFIED 


Merchant  Marine  Asks 
Aid  of  Classified 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

STAFF  MANAGER  Douglas  Mel- 

drum  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission’s  recruit¬ 
ment  campaign,  has  called  upon 
the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  nation’s  newspapers, 
through  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  to  assist  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  most  crit¬ 
ical  manpower  problem. 

Men  are  needed  to  man  the 
ships  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 
Mr.  Meldriun,  in  his  appeal  for 
help,  stated  this  shortage  of  ex¬ 
perienced  seamen  is  America’s 
most  critical  manjmwer  problem. 

In  the  inunediate  future,  the 
War  Advertising  Council  in  con¬ 
junction  with  &e  ANCAM  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Commission  and  Ofl^e 
of  War  Information,  will  pub¬ 
lish  and  distribute  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  managers  of 
all  newspapers  a  brochure 
soliciting  and  enlisting  their  as¬ 
sistance. 

Post-War  Needs 

"Fearing  the  Merchant  Marine 
would  collapse  after  this  war  as 
it  did  following  World  War  I,” 
said  Mr.  Meldrum,  "many  men 
left  the  sea  to  take  shore  jobs. 
The  post-war  prospects  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  exceed  any¬ 
thing  ever  before  known.  With 
devastated  countries  to  be  re¬ 
built,  island  outposts  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  a  new  prospect  for 
international  trade,  it  is  one  of 
the  war  industries  which,  with¬ 
out  conversion,  will  plow  full 
steam  ahead  after  the  war. 

“It  is  logical  to  believe,’’  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Meldrum,  “that  these 
seafaring  men  have  consulted  or 
will  read  newspaper  classified 
ads  seeking  employment  ashore. 
A  patriotic  appeal  to  these  men, 
aided  by  the  inclusion  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  message  of  the  urgency 
for  their  return  and  the  post¬ 
war  possibilities,  can  be  most 
effectively  carried  to  them 
through  ^e  medium  of  classified 
advertising.  In  addition,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  can  be  an 
equally  effective  means  by  which 
the  Merchant  Marine  can  recruit 
apprentice  seamen.’’ 

The  brochure  will  include  a 
complete  outline  of  the  cam¬ 
paign;  suggested  recruiting  ap¬ 
peals;  the  campaign  objectives; 
and  ways  and  means  of  applying 
classifi^  advertising  to  the  cam¬ 
paign.  A  ^>ecimen  sheet  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  copy  and  layout 
will  be  include. 

In  the  story  of  the  campaign, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  43.000  ex¬ 
perienced  men  will  be  needed 
within  the  next  12  months,  with 
3,000  additional  seamen  each 
month  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  and  from  2,800  to  3,000 
a  month  thereafter.  At  present, 
normal  recruiting  efforts  are 
bringing  in  2,500  to  3,000  men  a 


month,  but  latest  reports  also 
reveal  that  some  6,000  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  service  each  month.  The 
War  Advertising  Council  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  feel  that 
with  the  cooperation  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising  re¬ 
cruitment  can  be  increased  and 
departures  decreased. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  assur¬ 
ance  of  post-war  operation  of  the, 
Merchant  Marine  is  reflected  in 
the  optimistic  views  expressed 
by  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  operators  and  the 
unions. 

’The  objectives  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  can  be  forcefully 
publicized  through  the  classified 
columns  via  copy  themes,  are 
described  as  the  urgent  need  for 
experienced  seamen;  the  hamper- 
incr  of  war  pffor*  and  length¬ 
ening  of  hostilities  through  man¬ 
power  shartaees:  the  creation  of 
a  greater  public  respect  for  this 
service;  and  the  prospects  of  the 
future. 

Objectivas  Shown 

The  specimens  w’ll  present  a 
series  of  classified  Help  Wanted 
advertisements,  ranging  from 
one-half  inch  to  four  Inches,  sin¬ 
gle  column,  highlighting  the 
various  oblectives.  urgency  of 
the  situation,  merits  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  etc.  In  addition,  two-  and 
three-line  filler  copy  and  sug¬ 
gested  small  promotion  space 
will  be  includ^. 

Classified  managers  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  solicit  the  paid  spon¬ 
sorship  of  these  advertisements 
by  patriotic  advertisers,  civic 
groups,  organizations,  etc.  'The 
advertisements  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Help  Wanted  classi¬ 
fications.  Other  advertisers  are 
to  be  approached  with  requests 
to  include  additional  space  in 
♦heir  regular  copy  publicizing 
the  themes  of  the  campaign. 

Mindful  of  newsprint  situa¬ 
tions,  all  copy,  both  advertising 


and  promotion,  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  occupy  minimum  space. 

The  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  advises  that  no  release  from 
an  employer  is  necessary  for 
workers  wishing  to  join  the 
Merchant  Marine.  However,  a 
certificate  of  availability  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  will  be  issu^  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  without  question. 

ANCAM  President  R.  C.  O’Don¬ 
nell.  of  the  Washington  Post,  has 
requested  classified  advertising 
managers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  take  advantage  of  this 
timely  and  patriotic  campaign. 

New  Members 

SECRETARY  LESLIE  J.  CUM¬ 
MINGS,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  has  announced 
that  the  following  newspapers 
and  their  classified  manager^ 
have  joined  the  ANCAM: 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News, 
Linton  A.  Buck;  Morristown 
( N.  J. )  Record,  Elizabeth  V. 
Clark;  Westport  (Conn.)  Town 
Crier,  E.  M.  Brennan;  Atlantic 
City  ( N.  J. )  World,  Roselle  Stev- 
pns;  Bergen  (Hackensack,  N.  J.) 
Record,  John  H.  Benson;  Ft.  Col¬ 
lins  (Colo.)  Express -Courier, 
Gordon  R.  Merrick;  Sayre  (Pa.) 
Times,  Dana  S.  Johnston;  Le 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer,  Frank 
Shiro. 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald, 
W.  J.  Brown;  Portland  (Ore.) 
Commercial-Review  &  Daily  Sun, 
Orvil  Fikel;  Bradford  (Pa.)  Pub¬ 
lications,  Phyllis  Crouse;  Minne- 
anolis  Times,  Gerald  C.  Peter¬ 
son:  Trenton  (N.  .T. )  Times.  John 
P.  Callahan,  Jr.;  Havana  (Cuba) 
El  Mundo,  Alberto  C.  Gomez; 


Valparaiso  (Chile)  El  ilferctMt 
H.  Goetz;  Lima  (Peru)  h 
Cronica,  Godfredo  VirtiV 
(Peru)  El  Commercio,  Lob 
Leon;  and  Melbourne  (Atti 
Age  &  Leader,  C.  R.  McC^j, 

■ 

Business  Bureau  Helpi 
Publishers  With  Adi 

Prevention  of  misleadiag  14. 
vertising,  through  the  coopen- 
tion  of  publishers,  has  become  1 
major  function  of  the  Natioul 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  le 
cording  to  a  report  by  Edvuii 
L.  Greene,  general  manager. 

During  the  past  year,  pul^ 
ers,  radio  stations  and  other  k- 
vertising  media  have  asked  th 
Bureau  for  facts,  conunentoril- 
vice  on  more  than  1,000  adier 
tisements  or  continuities,  «iti 
the  result,  Mr.  Greene  said,  tkt 
“many  confidence  -  destroyiig 
claims  which  might  ^ve  ip 
peared  have  died  aborning.'' 

The  Bureau  is  also  str^ 
its  research  in  a  consumer  edna- 
tion  program  for  the 
Special  texts  are  being  writta 
for  use  in  high  schools. 
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WRITE  FOR  8-PAGE 
BULLETIN  WHICH  ILLUSTRATES 
HOE’S  SPECIAL  SIX  FEATURES 
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Yes  —  We  Have  Indnstries 

Look  outward  from  busy  Qreens- 
boro,  N.  C.,  with  Its  recort  of  ABC 
City  Zone.  Retail  Zones,  making 
it  the  easy  No.  2  Market  of  two 
States  .  .  .  and  you  should  vision 
this  area,  as  covered  by  the  News 
and  Record,  in  terms  of  a  two- 
State  market. 

4S%  of  the  potential  sales  are 
contained  in  this  compact,  reach¬ 
able  market — a  market  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  farming  hirh  -  powered 
buyinr  strensth — if  the  News-Rec¬ 
ord  coverage  is  employed.  It  is  an 
eeoootnIcaJ  way  to  skim  the  cream 
off  two  bottles. 

Industrially,  the  market  has  al¬ 
most  everything-,  with  reconver¬ 
sion  already  anticipated  —  many 
types  of  products — all  urgently 
needed. 

JANN  A  KELLEY,  INC. 

National  Representatives 
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NUMBERS 


IF  numbers  were  every¬ 
thing  China  would 
rule  the  world 

Even  equal  numben 
are  equal  only  numer¬ 
ically.  for  the  nature  o( 
things  is  not  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  symbols  of 
reckoning 

There  are  newspaper 
circulations  in  Boston 
comparable  with  thit 
of  The  Herald-Travt 
ler,  but  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  their  lin¬ 
age  totals  because  The 
Herald  -Traveler  is  not 
merely  an  aggregate  of 
numbers  but  a  concen¬ 
trate  of  incomes. 

Always  First  in  BoitN 
Often  First  in  Anerici 
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^dern  Americon 
•e*8  Depends  oi 
Teamwork 


America's  Teamwork 


In  his  current  discussion  of  the  workings  of  modern 
industry,  Mr.  George  Eastwood  points  out  how 
the  judgment  and  approval  of  the  housewife  aflfea 
major  businesses.  This  is  another  of  the  heart- 
to-heart  talks  with  Mrs.  America  and  her  family, 
appearing  in  leading  publications,  showing  again  how 
the  blessings  of  our  democratic  way  flow  from 
and  depend  on  that  typically  American  approach 
to  living— teamwork. 
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GEORGE  A.  EASTWOOD 
PreiiJeDl  of  Armour  and  Company 
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Double-Edged  Ad  Idea 
Sells  Employes,  Public 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmcm 

(No.  113  in  a  sorios) 

building  of  personal  relation¬ 
ships  between  employes  and 
customers  sells  merchandise. 
‘Uiat’s  common  knowledge.  But 
finding  a  way  to  do  it  isn’t  easy. 
Pressure  on  your  help  to  smile 
and  offer  cheery  greetings  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  occasionally. 

Last  week,  however,  In  the 
weekly  Meyer  Both  newsletter, 
we  stumbl^  upon  an  effort  in 
that  direction  that  has  proved 
itself — an  employes’  sale  ad,  with 
numerous  photos  of  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  run  l)y  the  J.  J.  New¬ 
berry  Co.  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
Here’s  how  William  J.  Deering 
of  that  store  explained  it  when 
we  asked  for  more  information: 

Wde  Reoderahip 

“We  have  run  this  type  adver¬ 
tisement  twice  a  year  during 
April  and  October  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  It  has 
proven  of  exceptional  value 
both  in  sales  and  reader  interest. 
’The  employes  like  it  and  take 
coesiderable  interest  in  their 
photos,  going  so  far  as  insisting 
on  new  photos  being  made  if 
the  past  one  doesn’t  please  them. 
The  photos  are  all  made  in  our 
photo  department.  They  are 
10c  photos.  All  photos  are  taken 
before  cuts  are  made  so  one 
engraving  can  be  made  of  the 
entire  group.  ’The  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  leased  depart¬ 
ment,  makes  the  photos  free. 
We  give  them  a  free  space  in 
the  advertisement. 

“The  employes  have  sent  these 
advertisements  all  over  the 
world,  to  their  brothers,  boy¬ 
friends  and  husbands,  and  have 
received  letters  from  all  over 
the  world,  from  Guadalcanal, 
England,  Sicily,  and  many  other 
places. 

“In  writing  on  this  subject 
may  I  note  that  this  idea  was 
first  presented  to  us  by  Charles 
J.  Maloney  of  the  display  staff 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram-Ga- 
zette.  Mr.  Maloney  has  continued 
to  take  care  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  every  year  since.” 

We  doubt  very  much  whether 
Mr.  Maloney  has  enough  tear 
sheets  to  send  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  want  to  sell 
the  page  to  their  local  stores; 
ther«ore,  we  will  try  to  explain 
in  greater  detail  just  how  the 
ad  sells  two  ways  and  how  It 
was  put  together. 

On  a  full  page  blank  layout 
siieet,  allow  a  space  three  inches 
deep  across  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  columns  for  the 
heading.  Here  is  the  heading 
used  by  Newberry:  “Newberry’s 
10-14  Front  Street,  3-Day  Em¬ 
ployes’  Event.  Extra  Special 
Values — ^Bargains  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.”  Next,  block  off  individ¬ 
ual  spaces,  IVi  inches  deep  over 
two  columns.  This  allows  a  3- 
inch  space  for  each  photograph, 
and  item  and  price.  All  cuts  of 
employes  are  lV4  inches  deep  by 
1  indi  wide. 

Fourteen  ^ces  were  used  in 


the  first  two  columns.  Below  the 
heading  in  columns  3  and  4, 
twelve  spaces  were  used  for 
items  and  photos.  The  same 
number  were  used  in  columns  5 
and  6.  The  last  two  columns 

7  and  8  had  fourteen  items;  so 
that  the  full  page  carried 
52  separate  ads  of  three  inches 
each. 

In  the  upper  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner,  one  space  in  columns  7  and 

8  was  used  to  state  the  terms  of 
the  sale.  This  copy  was  used — 
“We  reserve  the  right  to  limit 
the  sale  of  specials  sold  to  any 
one  person.  Sale  starts  today  at 
1  p.m.” 

Here  are  examples  of  the  copy 
used  with  the  pictures:  “Miss 
Shirley  Nault,  of  our  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department,  offers  4 
photographs  enlarged  with  frame 
—$1.00.”  “Miss  Marcella  McCann 
offers  Friday  lunch  special.  Fried 
Haddock,  Cream  Sauce,  Mashed 
Potatoes,  Buttered  Vegetable, 
Pickled  Beets.  Bread  and  Butter, 
Served  from  xl  a.m.  to  4  p.m. — 
40c.” 

Other  items  such  as  earrings, 
colored  crayons,  babies’  clothes, 
men’s  sweaters,  muslin,  bobby 
pins,  etc.,  etc.,  made  up  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  page. 

The  ads  move  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  merchandise;  but  of 
even  greater  importance  to  us  is 
the  effect  on  the  general  public 
and  on  the  51  women  whose  pic¬ 
tures  appear  on  the  page. 

Collectively,  these  women  know 
several  hundred,  possibly  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  by  name  or 
sight  Twice  each  year  New¬ 
berry  takes  a  back  seat  and  per¬ 
mits  its  sales  people  to  appear 
on  a  full  page. 

’Their  friends  in  Worcester  call 
the  salespeople  in  their  homes, 
kid  them  when  they  meet  thenq 
at  a  party  or  churA  social  and 
when  they  visit  the  store. 

The  ad  sells  merchandise  and 
it  sells  the  general  public  on  the 
idea  that  here  is  one  store  that 
considers  its  employes  very  im¬ 
portant;  and  lastly  it  sells  every 
salesperson  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  general  promotion 
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ideas  of  the  store  where  he 
works. 

Any  store  that  employs  10  or 
more  salespeople  can  use  this 
idea  in  full-page  or  half-page 
space.  We  believe  the  idea  is 
worth  at  least  four  insertions  a 
year.  Hardware  stores,  furniture 
stores,  meat  markets,  super  mar¬ 
kets,  bread  companies,  ice  com¬ 
panies,  public  utility  firms,  bus 
lines  or  street  car  companies, 
fiour  milling  companies,  theaters, 
and  chain  drug  stores  are  all 
logical  prospects. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good 
Christmas  or  New  Year  ad  for 
one  of  your  regular  customers, 
here  it  is. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  store  or 
company  large  enough  to  use 
the  full-page  idea,  sell  20  sep¬ 
arate  concerns — undertakers,  in¬ 
surance  people,  independent 
markets,  etc.,  the  idea.  It  will 
work  for  them;  and  out  of  the 
group  you  sell  may  come  one  or 
more  regular  advertisers  who 
can  be  sold  the  idea  of  running 
their  own  pictures  in  small  ads. 
three  times  a  week,  year  in  and 
year  out. 

On  the  basis  of  hundreds  of 
tests  this  writer  is  convinced 
that  practically  every  advertiser 
should  occasionally  use  a  picture 
of  himself  or  his  sales  or  service 
people.  People  like  to  look  at 
the  man  or  woman  who  is  trying 
to  sell  them,  so  be  sure  you  use 
pictures  in  all  of  the  cooperative 
ads  you  sell.  Our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Maloney  and  to 
Newberry’s. 


Cigarette  Scheme 
Es^sed  by  Ad  Mon 

An  attempt  to  use  advertliiM 
salesmen  in  a  scheme  to  proyS 
cigarettes  for  workers  iai 
Cicero,  Ill.  war  plant  wu  dk 
closed  this  week  by  Gwasl 
Hooks,  advertising  man««^  2 
the  Raleigh  ( N.  C. )  Tirtm^  * 

One  of  the  salesmen  reesiM 
a  letter  outlining  the  pro]2 
If  he  would  buy  up  car^ 
cigarettes  from  wholesale 
cers  and  tobacco  firms  he 
get  a  “bonus”  of  $12.50  per  can 
from  the  Cicero  agent,  who  hii 
it  figured  out  that  he  wooU 
make  as  much  on  his  end.  (TV 
agent  promised  to  keep  it  iB 
confidential. ) 

“For  years,”  said  the  lett* 
“I  was  engaged  in  newqxM 
work  and  know  that  advertiitH 
men  have  contacts  with  budaia 
firms  that  few  possess.”  lit 
Hooks  replied  that  none  of  hij 
salesmen  would  become  invohii 
“in  practices  of  this  nature” 
add^  a  postscript ;  “Since  thm 
is  a  severe  shortage  of  adne 
tising  men  on  newspapers  no*, 
it  is  possible  that  some  coaase 
tion  of  this  nature  is  your  ni- 
son  for  not  continuing  your  pro¬ 
fession.” 

■ 

H'ymes  Resigns 

Washington,  Dec.  11— John  h 
Hymes,  chief  of  station  relatlom 
in  the  Office  of  War  Informatioi, 
has  resigned  and  has  been  m- 
ceeded  by  Willett  Kempton. 
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ROCKFORD  MARKET 
is  profitable  to 
Advertisers 

Industrial  Center  with  283  Diveni- 
fied  Manufacturing  Plants.  One  of  the 
three  larmst  machine  tool  centers  in 
the  worltL 

★  Trading  Market  of  13  counties. 
One  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

110,000  , 

MCTROrOLITAN  POPULATION 

377,854 

AAC.  CITY  AND  RETAIL  TRADING 
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|rtDJ>»AP,INS 

Didiiotu  upholding  the  main* 
of  membership  clause 
bjr  the  Newspaper  Com* 
(i55tnn  io  tlM  Associated  Press, 
^  Press  and  International 
\tm  Siniee  contracts  with  the 
loeican  Newsiiaper  Guild  were 
ilaNd  this  week  by  the  Na* 
liHl  War  Labor  Board  at  Wash* 
^  to  which  the  orders  had 
M  Mferally  appealed  by  the 
iMssrvices. 

nie  maintenance  of  member- 
lip  clause,  which  provides  that 
wtos  in  good  standing  in  the 
DioD  IS  days  after  the  order 
Mt  rtmain  in  good  standing 
t  tbt  duration  of  the  union’s 
ootrset  with  the  employer  as 
csoditlon  of  employment,  was 
koklorer  dispute  in  the  U.P. 
M  on  a  contract  covering  the 
^  Dec.  IS,  1943  to  Oct.  IS, 

Nor  Be  Beopened 
lUs  contract  provided  for 
n|e  negotiation  only  in  1944 
InlM  such  negotiation  was  not 
l^td  by  Dec.  15,  in  which  cir- 
Eumstacces  either  party  would 
it  able  to  reopen  the  whole 
iutract  lor  negotiation. 

At  the  time  Editor  &  Publisher 
rent  to  press  late  Thursday,  no 
imment  on  wages  had  been 
tiched  or  appeared  probable 
iefore  the  deadline.  In  the 
not  that  an  offer  acceptable 
D  the  UP.  guild  members  was 
arthcoming  before  the  dead- 
■ae.  Bill  Rogers,  ANG  treasurer, 
Inuw  that  “the  guild  will 
■^biy  reopen  contract  nego- 
■itions  for  improvement  of 
■ours,  severance  pay  provisions 
^  guild  shop.” 

Mtenwhile  negotiations  for 
contracts  with  the  AP  or- 
bureaus  and  with  INS, 
Central  Press  are  under 
the  latter  discussions  hav- 

red  last  week,  the  AP 
day. 

^  AP  appeal  to  WLB  had 
led  beside  maintenance  of 
ip.  overtime,  night  dif* 
itlal,  reduction  of  salaries, 
opportunity  of  advancement 
I  in  the  1943  contract 
expires  Dec.  31. 

BU  modified  the  clause  pro* 
that  “there  shall  be  no 
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reduction  of  salaries,”  adding  “su 
a  result  of  putting  this  order 
into  effect,”  and  amended  sm¬ 
other  to  provide  opportimity  of 
advancement  into  different  clas¬ 
sifications  according  to  “ability 
to  advance.”  It  upheld  the  over¬ 
time  clause  and  remanded  the 
night  differential  clause  to  the 
Commission  for  amendment  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions 
allowed  in  the  “Little  Steel” 
case. 

Industry  members  of  the  WLB, 
Fred  S.  Ciimer  and  Hoey  Hen- 
nessy,  dissented  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  decision. 

a 

Motion  to  Quash 
Miami  Charge  Denied 

Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  11 — Circuit 
Judges  Paul  D.  Bams  and  Mar¬ 
shall  C.  Wiseheart  refused  last 
week  to  quash  the  contempt  ci¬ 
tation  they  issued  against  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  John  D.  Pennekamp  for  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  published  in  November. 

The  motion  to  quash  occupied 
the  first  page  of  the  return  filed 
by  the  Herald  and  Pennekamp 
at  the  hearing  by  the  two  judges 
Nov.  28. 

One  point  in  the  six-page  or¬ 
der  emphasized  that  the  judges 
accused  the  Herald  and  Penne¬ 
kamp  of  publishing  “untrue  and 
unfair”  comment  in  two  edi¬ 
torials  and  a  cartoon. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  made  it 
clear  at  the  hearing  that  the 
Herald  would  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary, 
a 

Eilgallen  at  Banshees 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  veteran  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  re¬ 
porter  and  recently  head  of  the 
INS  Mediterranean  bureau,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  the  Banshees 
luncheon,  Dec.  14. 


How  to  got 
20,000  to  1,000,000 

NEW  MAIL  ORDER 
CUSTOMERS 

in  a  hurry  daring  1945! 

Put  your  list  coverage  problem  up  to 
MAIL  ORDER  LIST  HEADQUARTERS  I 
Prom  over  90.000.000  Mall  Buyers,  In¬ 
quirers  and  Prospects  for  one-time  ren¬ 
tal  addressins,  veTI  help  yon  select  the 
“CREAM”  to  brinr  you  QUICKLY  the 
most  NEW  CUSTOMERS  for  least 
money. 

WRITE  TODAY  In  oonfldenoe.  In  full 
detSU  to  DEPT.  EP-IS. 

MOSELY  SELECTIVE  LIST  SERVICE 

Mad  Order  List  Headqaartert 
it  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON  li 

An  experienced  oryanlsatlon  spedallo- 
Ina  In  MAIL  CAMPAIQNS  of  1,000,000 
to  60.000,000  a  year  I 

“MOSELY  has  the  MASS  MAIL 
MARKET" 


ft  PUBLISH  IR  for  DtCMHbMr  1*.  1944 


7  knew  this  would  happen  some  day.  McQuirk 
canH  control  his  curiosity  when  he  sees  a  copy 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News*  with  its  complete 
coverage  of  world  news  events  !  ** 
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ly  to  the  change,  but  O’Neill 
wouldn’t  have  it  unless  Crist 
demonstrated  enthusiasm  and 
backed  him  before  the  staff  in 
the  assignment.  “I’ll  take  the 
job  on  only  one  basis,"  he  said. 
“If  I  fail  to  make  the  front  page 
any  day  my  job  is  finished.” 
Crist  called  the  city  editor  and 
told  him  he  considered  science 
news  very  important,  wanted  it 
on  the  front  page  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  and  he  had  "persuaded” 
O’Neill  to  be  science  editor. 

That  was  in  192(5,  and  O’Neill 
had  a  front  page  story  daily 
from  then  until  1931  when  Crist 
sold  his  interest,  and  “I  was 
kicked  out”  by  antagonistic  ele¬ 
ments  who  said  they  “wanted 
no  prima  donnas.”  » 

John  O’Neill  refused  to  be 
fired  for  six  months,  he  said, 
j  then  after  another  half  year 

recalled  extended  recognition  to  succeeded  Bob  Potter  as  Herald 
”  Tribune  science  editor. 

The  science  writers  group  now 
numbers  only  28,  including  some 
book  writers,  but  Mr.  O’Neill 
foresees  great  expansion  in  sci¬ 
ence  writing  after  the  war. 

And  where  will  the  science 
writers  come  from?  “We  should 
train  science  reporters  in  sci¬ 
ence,  but  it  won’t  happen  that 
way  because  editors  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  give  jobs  to 
newspaper-trained  men.  Prob¬ 
ably  schools  of  journalism  will 
.  .  u  j  »  have  to  produce  them  for  a 

peciea— ^  rainy  exnaustive  in  average  newspaper  man  interest- 

ed  in  science  writing.” 

Certain  Papers  Trusted  No  good  science  reporter,  he 

“Now  scientists,”  Mr.  O’Neill  believes,  will  need  to  go  jobless 
was  proud  of  it,  “will  attach  as  after  the  war,  and  it’s  a  field 
much  weight  to  stories  in  some  any  interested  court  or  city  re- 
of  the  press  as  to  stories  in  their  porter  can  crack,  because  in- 
own  journals.”  terest  is  more  important  than 

Slender  and  charming,  Mr.  scientific  background  or  a  base- 
O’Neill  doesn’t  look  like  a  man  ment  laboratory. 

_ _  vv,  viaiiicv.  ®  workshop  in  his  base-  ■ 

also  to  appreciate  the  difference  n^ant,  ^ough  he’s  always  had  dedication  tO  Editor 

..  .  ..„  .  ..  v„..  K...,  John  H.  Perry,  editor  of  the 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  for 
his  encouragement  of  Sidney 
Walter  Martin’s  “Florida  during 
the  Territorial  Days,”  received 
the  dedication  of  the  book. 


O'Neill  Asks  Different 
Attitude  on  Science 


and,  more  diflfi-  >  Kaempffert,  of  the  Times,  and 

cult,  training  Robert  Potter,  then  Herald 

editors  to  have  Tribune  science  editor,  now  sci- 

a  different  atti-  ence  editor  of  American  Weekly, 

tude  toward  the  who  in  the  late  ’20’s  formed  the 

specialized  prob-  National  Association  of  Science 

lems  of  science  Writers,  an  important  step 

reporting,  thinks  toward  cooperation  with  scien- 

John  O’Neill,  tists  in  news  coverage. 

Sew  York  Her-  "W  Jk  ,  ^  Scientists  responded  immedi- 

ald  Tribune  scl-  \  Sl  1  ately  to  the  new  association,  he 
ence  editor,  Pul-  i 

itzer  prize  win-  O'Neill  conferred  with  the  science 

ner  and  charter  writers,  and  better  stories  re¬ 

member  of  ^e  still  very  small  suited.  They  woke  up  to  the 
coterie  of  science  writers.  fact  that  the  newspapers  were 

"Scientists,”  said  Mr.  O’Neill  trying  to  do  a  good  job.  Up 
with  quiet  conviction,  “can  solve  to  that  time  the  reporter  was 
the  problems  of  peace  as  they  thrown  head  first  out  of  a  lab- 
solv^  the  problems  of  war.”  oratory.”  Until  then,  also,  the 

This  function  of  science  plus  reporter  had  not  always  been 
its  enormous  contributions  to  n  i-  .  j  .u  •  . 

every-day  living  will  make  it  Mr.  O  Neill  listed  three  points 

even  more  important  as  news 
after  the  war,  he  urged.  “The 
newspapers  owe  it  to  industry 
to  have  on  their  staffs  men  com¬ 
petent  and  qualified  to  under¬ 
stand  the  scientific  and  technical 
background  of  our  present-day 
civilization.  It  is  a  downright 
insult  when  companies  have 
spent  millions  on  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  to  have  newspapers  send 
a  police  court  reporter  around 
to  cover  it.” 

Scientific  Code 

But  editors  need  to  be  trained 


The  STAR  by  34|5SI 
The  POST  by  68j4i 
The  NEWSby123,R! 


SUNDAY,  EXCEBB 


between  the  scientific  and  the  2*^®'  could  suspect  him, 

news  point  of  view,  declared  the  however,  of  the  volume  of  re¬ 
man  who  has  been  certainly  one  s^sfch  needed  for  his  recent 
of  the  most  influential  in  ob-  Geniu^the 

taining  a  rapprochement  be-  of  Nikola  Tesla,  which  is 

tween  the  press  and  scientists,  doing  so  well  already  that  the 
“Scientists  work  under  a  very  Publishers  have  contracted  with 
rigid  ccxie  of  ethics  and  news-  two  more  books, 

papers  must  recognize  that  code  He  believes  he  was  the  first 
and  reporters  must  know  it.  newspaper  man  to  hold  the  title 
Otherwise  they  will  seriously  of  science  editor,  and  the  story 
embarrass  science.  Nothing  will  of  how  he  got  that  position  is  in¬ 
kill  scientific  reporting  as  quick-  teresting — and  illustrative  of  a 
ly  as  inaccuracy.  Scientists  de-  combative  ability  you  wouldn't 
mand  100%  accuracy  and  are  guess  from  his  gentle  manner, 
not  satisfied  with  approxima-  He  was  radio  editor  of  the  old 
tioni.  This  puts  a  severe  handi-  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1919,  then 
rap  on  science  writers  trying  to  automobile  editor  and  aviation 
dramatize  stories,  but  it  can  be  editor.  Finally,  while  editing 
accoinplished.  the  Sunday  magazine  section 

‘Science  ran  be  just  as  inter-  he  asked  Managing  Editor  Har¬ 
esting  as  other  news  and  far  ris  M.  Crist,  since  retired,  to  pul 
more  inspiring  and  desirable.”  him  full-time  on  science.  Cris* 

Mr.  O’Neill  has  repeatedly  refused,  but  did  assign  another 
proved  this  point.  He  shared  writer  to  science.  This  reporter  •  — 

the  only  Pulitzer  Prize  yet  lasted  three  days,  then  reported  J  and 

awarded  for  science  writing  there  was  no  more  science  news  •  ** 

with  four  other  press  science  The  same  operation  was  repeat-  •  nSWS  pictUtBS' 

writers  who  covered  the  Harv-  ed  the  following  year  with  a  • 

ard  Tercentenary  in  1936 :  Wil-  court  reporter  and  again  a  third  •  1 1 «  m  w  1 1 1  A  M 

liam  L.  Laurence,  of  the  Sew  year.  •  U  9  B  V  U  L  V  PI 

York  Times;  Dave  Dietz.  Scripps-  This  time,  however,  O’Neill  • 

Howard;  Gobind  Beh«ri  Lai,  In-  offered  his  resignation,  “If  you  :  PRESS  BLANKETS  : 

ternational  News  Service,  and  won  t  put  me  on  science,  fire  •  * 

Howard  Blakeslee,  Associated  me.  I’m  no  good  to  you  a»  •  _ 

Press.  In  the  first  three  weeks  magazine  editor.”  He  pointed  ^ 

of  that  conference  he  filed  with  out  that  90%  of  the  ideas  in  the 

Western  Union  more  words  than  section  had  been  his  the  first  company 

there  were  in  “Anthony  Ad-  year,  but  that  the  percentage  inn  awim  t  nnr4i«MN  smn  •  Moonta  «« io« 

ver'c  ’’  reported  for  the  had  been  steadily  declining. 

average  reader  such  abstruse  Finally  Crist  agreed  reluctant-  **•*'•“ 


Nothing 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
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Everyone  who  believes  in  the 

Anwrican  right  of  free  choice  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  trade  marks  and  brand  names. 

For  these  identifying  symbols  are  all 
in  favor  of  this  precious  privilege.  They 
make  free  choice  possible ! 

That  is  why,  throughout  the  12 
months  of  1944,  we  have  used  all  our 
advertising  space  in  drug  trade  and 
other  business  publications  to  talk 
about  only  one  thing — our  own  deep- 
rooted  and  sincere  faith  in  the  value 
of  trade  marks  and  brand  names. 

Not  their  value  to  ourselves,  although 
we  are  proud  of  every  mark  and  brand 
that  identifies  a  product  of  Sterling 
Drug  Inc.  Not  even  their  value  to  drug¬ 


gists,  although  familiar  brands  and 
trade  marks  have  built  their  business 
and  maintain  it. 

The  value  we  think  of  is  public  value — 
the  help  each  familiar  mark  and  brand 
gives  to  all  Americans ...  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who 
ever  spends  a  penny  or  a 
dime  or  a  dollar  for  some¬ 
thing  needed  or  wanted! 

In  every  community, 
brand  names  and  trade 
marks  are  beacons  in 
buying  because  they  are 
symbols  of  the  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer  who 
uses  them  to  mark  his 


Oiuq} a  stiies  of  adontistments  now  apprarint  in  Drug  Trade  Publications 


far  Barsafcar  lih  1f44 


STERLING  DRUG  INC. 

MAKERS  OE 

•  BAYER  ASPIRIN 

•  PHIUIPS'  MIU  OF  MAGNESIA 

•  DR.  LYON'S  TOOTH  POWDER 

•  moue'  shaving  cream 


Brandt 

fh« people  havolearnod  to  trutl 


wares.  No  brand  or  nmrk  could  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  public  confidence  if  its 
owner  broke  faith — if  even  once  he  pur- 
piosely  let  quality  or  value  fall  below  what 
we  as  consumers  have  come  to  expect. 

Thus  these  identifying  mwks  help 
every  one  of  us,  daily,  to 
choose  what  we  want 
from  what  we  don’t  want. 
They  let  us  know  which 
products  to  ask  for  again, 
and  which  to  pass  by. 

By  sintplifying  these 
decisions  for  us,  they 
make  life  easier  for  us 
all — easier,  and  more 
enjoyable! 


} 


Minor  Holds  Out 
Winchell  British  Slap 


Notables  sketched  by  S.  J. 
Woolf  appear  as  individual  per¬ 
sons  In  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  but  each  is 
really  three  persons — that’s  what 
Mr.  Woolf  said  in  an  “Along 
Fifth  Avenue”  program. 

“I  try  to  draw  them  as  they 
see  themselves — as  their  friends 
see  them — and  as  I  really  think 
they  are,”  the  noted  artist- 
writer  explained.  “But  I  don’t 
always  succeed.  All  of  my  sit¬ 
ters  think  my  portraits  of  all  the 
other  sitters  are  fine.” 

He  recalled  that  when  he  drew 
Mussolini,  D  Duce  wrote  on  the 
sketch  in  French — “I  consider 
this  drawing  perfect  and  make  f’ 
my  compliments  to  the  author.”  ^ 
’Then  he  asked  for  an  eraser  and 
change  the  word  “compli¬ 
ments”  to  “felicitations” — saying 
“I  wish  I  could  rub  out  all  my 
other  mistakes  as  easily.” 


Appointment  of  WuSn, 
formerly  of  the  Syrms^Si^ 
Post  -  Standard  and 
cently  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy.^^a 
manager  of  the 
Star,  was  announos^^H 
by  Eugene  C.  PulU^H 
and  publisher. 

Dyer  succeeds 
rence,  who  was  gen^^H 
of  the  Star  for 
prior  to  the  purdH^I 
newspaper  from 
estate  last  April 
nresident  of  Cential^^H 
Inc.  Howard  ZlmL  j^^l 
the  Huntington 
Press,  one  of  the 
who  has  be^  assisM^I 
of  the  Star  since 
ing  to  his  post  as 
publisher. 

Zinn,  along  with 
Stuart,  managing  edlta^ 
Alii.  A  xi.  «  T,.  Star  since  19M,  are  dM| 

All^  officers  ojt  the  San  ^iego  C^tral  Newspapers. 

A_  .._.A  i_  AT  Elyer,  a  native  of  Synnai] 

a  graduate  of  Brown  IMnd 

-  —  —  -  was  associated  with  thrld 

meeting.  Officers  are:  Carlyle  operations  of  the  PosmB 
Reed,  intercity  Press,  president;  ■ 

Will  Shaw,  La  Jolla  Journal,  mr _  n  Lgg 


DURING  his  regular  Sunday  “In  Spain  your  government’s 
night  Blue  Network  broadcast  representative,  Samuel  Hoare, 

Dec.  10,  Walter  Winchell  advised  the  same  man  who  tried  to  give 
his  listeners  to  read  his  next  Ethiopia  to  Mussolini — and  who 
day’s  column  which,  he  toid  was  a  Munich  man — gave  out- 
them,  would  be  addressed  to  the  right  support  to  Franco. 

British  people  on  British  foreign  •  •  The  Italians  say— and  our 
policy  in  Greece.  Belgium,  and  government  and  people  believe — 

Italy,  and  the  “most  serious”  that  your  policy  is  intended  to 
ever  submitted  to  his  publishers,  weaken  and  impoverish  the  Ital- 
The  column,  he  said,  appears  people  contrary  to  your 
daily  in  the  New  York  Daily  promises  and  ours. 

Mirror — which  ordinarily  would  "All  of  these  policies  are  of 
have  been  an  understatement,  same  ignominious  pattern— 
but  actually  proved  to  be  an  but  in  Greece,  to  be  frank,  we 
exaggeration.  The  column  didn’t  believe  your  government  has 
appear  either  in  the  Mirror  or  stained  itself  with  blood, 
any  of  the  other  newspapers  “Your  government  has  re* 
about  the  United  States  to  which  minded  Athens  of  what  she  owes 
it  is  syndicated.  us — but  poor  indeed  is  any  man 

Withheld  from  publication  by  government  which  feels 

the  Mirror,  it  automatical^  it  owes  Athens  nothing.  .  .  . 
missed  ssmdication  by  King  Fea-  You,  as  a  people,  were  ready  to 
tures,  which  distributes  it  De-  ^Sbt  on  the  beaches,  in  the 
dared  Jack  Lait  editor  of  the  towns  and  from  the  hills  for 

Mirror:  “Winchell’s  coliunn  was  you*"  country,  . .  .  What  is  wrong  -  —  - 

held  out  in  the  regular  course  of  about  a  Greek  loving  Greece  as  County  unit  California  News- 
editorial  business.  We  objected  much  as  an  Englishman  loves  paper  Publishers  Association, 
to  it  on  grounds  of  policy.  That  ^gland?  were  reelec^  at  the  annual 

happens  in  connection'  with  “•  •  •  This  is  a  fateful  hour — 
every  feature  we  carry,  at  some  and  the  decision  is  with  you,  the 

time  or  other,  except  maybe  the  British  people - We  state  with* 

innocuous  little  features  like  car*  reservation  that  every  re* 
toon  panels.”  source  at  oiu-  command  is  with 

Said  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  you  to  continue  the  battle  of  lib* 
president  of  King  Featiues  Syn*  cration  .  .  .  but  if  your  policy 
dicate;  “All  we  do  is  distribute  ^  reactionary  one  of  your 
the  column.  When  the  Mirror  government,  you  must  go  your 
doesn’t  run  it,  we  don’t  get  it.”  way  alone.” 

^linachoO  Mum 

At  the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel  PreSS  WireleSS  School 
in  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  Walter  The  Press  Wireless  *  Signal 
WIn<m^  in  response  to  an  Em*  Coros  radio  school  at  Hicksville, 

Toa  PuBusHEH  telegram,  said  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  which  has  given  spe* 

•  ..  nothing.  cUl  instruction  to  hundreds  of 

Thou^  shunned  by  its  spon*  Army  men  during  the  past  two 
sor,  »ce^ts  from  the  sup*  and  one*half  years,  start 

**f^“*^  TOlumn  saw  light  of  day  similar  service  for  the  Navy  Dec. 

At  IcMt  in  New  York’s  PM  and  18»  when  the  first  cTaiw  ctf  see* 
tte  ^ieopo  Sun,  the  Marshall  men  arrive  for  an  eight  weeks’ 

Field  papers.  -  —  — 


THIS  COPY  WRIT 


Somewhere  in  the  advertising  husiness  is  a  talented  yi 
copy  writer  who  is  worried  about  his  future. 

He  seems  stymied  where  he  is.  He  wants  to  beo 
connected  with  a  large,  forward-looking  agency  *1 
the  opportunities  for  a  man  like  himself  are  prsede 
unlimited.  But  it  must  be  an  agency  noted  for  good  ( 
— ^because  this  man  is,  above  all,  a  craftsnum,  ail 
craftsman’s  pride  in  good  work. 

If  you  are  this  man,  there  is  a  job  waiting  for 
with  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  agencies. 

It  is  not  a  “war  baby”  job,  not  a  case  where  you  a 
be  filling  in  temporarily  until  some  soldier  retnnu. 


-  -  course.  A,  Warren  Norton,  presi* 

The  Sun  quoted  the  column  as  dent,  in  making  the  announce- 
oaybig,  to  the  British  pemle:  ment,  added  that  henceforth  the 

•  /  If  ^the  British  Govern*  school  will  be  known  as  the 

ment  is  effecting  your  will,  it  Press  Wireless  In^tute. 
may  mean  the  end  of  our  friend-  a 

ship.  Your  prime  minister  and  it  j  j _ 

your  radio  d^  told  the  peoples  AaoreSS 

of  Eunnie  that  your  only  wish  Henry -T.  Bourne  advertising 
was  that  th»  Aould  be  &«e.  agency  has  moved  to  huger  o^ 
.  .  .  We — bom  of  us — accepted  flees  at  1277  Union  Commerce 
the  aid  that  these  people  gave  Bldg..  Cleveland  14. 
us  —  underwritten  with  their 
blood.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  did  you 
send  in  your  British  tanka  to 
surround  the  House  of  Deputies 
In  Brussels?  .  .  .  Why  did  you 
offer  British  troops  to  disarm 
Belgian  patriots— people  whom 
you  call^  noble  allies  only  a 
month  before?  .  .  .  Frankly,  we 


TIME 


— - ^  — - g — ^ - - - 

are  looking  for  a  man  who  is  mature  in  judgmali 
who  still  has  a  capacity  for  growth,  a  man  who  will 
even  more  valuable  ten  years  from  now  than  he  is  todif 
a  good  team  man  who  can  fill  big  shoes  and  take  tlxaii 
When  you  write,  please  give  your  age,  expai* 
past  earnings,  and  specialised  interests.  Include  t  ii 
representative  samples  of  your  work.  It  will  bdp  if  )< 
■end  along  a  photograph.  Yom:  letter  will,  of  ooansi 
treated  in  complete  confidence.  The  mambets  of  * 
agency  know  about  this  advertisement 

ADDRESS:  BOX  1818 
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iMchcraft  AT^I  I  Bembordiar  Trainar  —  Official  U.S.  Army  Air  Forca*  Photo 


A  bombardier's  training  is  not  easy.  It  demands  long  days  and 
nights  of  intensive  study  and  work.  That  is  one  reason  why 
American  bombardiers  have  made  such  excellent  scores  over 
enemy  targets.  Since  1940  most  AAF  bombardiers,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  our  country’s  navigators  and  pilots  as  well, 
have  been  trained  in  Beechcrafts.  The  high  regard  that  these 
officers  have  for  Beechcrafts  is  one  of  our  most  valued  assets. 
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SYNDICATES  Si  S'rpilJiXnlfTXr;?  ChicagoTiibu 

3__  _  ,  ^  ^  indeed  in  rough  clutches)  has  \wf 

received  the  message,  “Dear  irOlXltS  tO  Vv6S 
X10Vf  dulDS  X^II0r0Q  Harold  Gray:  She’s  too  tough. 

Can’t  wait  much  longer.”  And  p|»Qrn  HQnQl||1. 
J  135  "Gasoline  Alley”  fans  have  *  AiWilUlUU 

B  V  Mwl  rr  ft  1 1  rTri  T  ri  TIO  JraST  pleaded  that  Skeezix  must  not  Honolulu,  Dec.  11— Gl 

J  *  *W*^\XtX^XiX  VJ  11^  X  _ ..ggd  ggcij..  ig  available  and  boys  aBoat,  who  hail 

in  both  three  and  four  column  Chicago  or  the  Midwest 
By  H«l«n  Staunton  sizes  from  Contolidaito  News  whose  brrakfast  fare  wai 

Features.* 

THE  FEELJNG  growing  stronger  Kane,  Cap’n  Gramps,  Granny,  . 

round  about  the  syndicates  and  in  the  first,  sequences  a 
that  now  is  the  time  to  lay  up  doorstep  baby.  It’s  “American 

for  future  newsprint  some  strong  as  apple  pie”  says  its  author-  . . -  -  - -  - 

features,  surfaced  dramatically  artist  Dean.  the  AAF  Tactical  Center,  Or- 

this  week  in  announcement  by  Dean  also  does  magazine  art  lando,  Fla.,  L-.  — _  — ----- 

two  syndicates  of  three  promis-  and  radio  continuity.  f* 

Ing  new  strips.  “Ambitious?”  he  exclaims,  i- - - - =  ™-.-w  — 

McNaught  offers  for  release  “Hell,  no.  I  just  have  five  fleers  and  personnel  of  practical-  versary. 

Jan.  8  “Cranberry  Bogs,”  by  Don  mouths  to  feed!”  ly  every  squadron  had  the  edi-  a  newiy-iaunched  Australiii 

Dean,  a  “humor  and  human  in-  torial  department  capitulating  *•  distribaid 

terest”  continuity  strip  week-  Stokes  Leaves  S-H  fnd  publishing  a  second  issue  of  i5i”^J°southem‘SS^?®‘***^ 

leaving  Scripps-Howard  BoSUrs“SpS??1i«u. ul 

Vi^e  F^SLr  dSw  Newspaper  Alliance,  but  not  Snuffy.  ^ 

dav*8c^^bau'adv»!rtii't^  the  S-H  newspapers,  Tom  Stokes,  seas  edition  from  Honolulu,  wh 

adventures  of  a  ^jjo  since  Oct.  23  has  been  die-  Notes  and  Personals  delivery  effected  whUe  the  m 

*  tributed  by  United  Feature  Syn-  “BRAVE  MEN,”  new  book  by  is  still  fresh. 

dicate,  will  soon  devote  all  his  Ernie  Pyle,  S.-H  and  UFS  war  Kennedv  in  Cham 

s  time  to  the  UFS  column.  correspondent,  has  topped  all  ^  t  tJk** 

“He  has  signed  a  contract  with  previous  selections  by  the  Book-  a’ 

HFS  to  go  into  effect  immediate-  of-the-Month  Club  in  number 

ly.”  said  UFS  general  manager  ordered  during  the  first  month.  ^ 

George  A.  Carlin. ’The  syndicate  ...  Mrs.  Roosevelt  recently  cele- 
*  r H  ^  will  mU  the  column  to  S-H  news-  brated  the  ninth  anniversary  of 

w*  drawn,  Bruce  ^n-  papers.  The  situation  is  really  her  UFS  column  “My  Day.”  .  .  .  ‘  ^ 

almost  precisely  as  it  was  before  Earl  Wilson.  New  York  Pott  nuhlifation  ^nran.  hm 

except  that  Tom  Stokes  now  “saloon  editor,”  received  the  ci-  _  desire  on  the  nart^^of^lfcll 

fwn  becomes  an  outside  contractor  tation  of  1.800  students  of  Abbe  rjuhiisher  Col  Robert 

the  syndicate  1„-  Institute.  New  York,  aa  tjtelr  Jr,kS'r„,5‘'X'li£ 

tor  friend  The  Xnes  Will  be  °a  working  most  popular  coumnist  ..  .Two  ^est  be  not  deprived  of  Ik 

authentic  because  SSIrtUthS  •„  ,  “Four  Aces  are  news  and  features  they  IW  li 

studied  aircraft  cwe^lly  and  ^  Incidentally  S  okes  will  also  reunit^  as  a  bridge-writing  civilian  life.  It  was  the  w 
lived  close  by  LaGuarX  Fle^d  Ir®®.  to  leave  Washing-  team  for  AssociA-rao  Newspa-  desire  that  led  to  launchiaii 

And  for  realism  fnthiT  wo-  pursuit  of  a  story,  as  he  pers  — Howard  Schenken  and  the  Paris  edition  of  the  ‘Tri’ 

h^rwlfe  whrwas  a  fashio^S^  Instantaneous  approval  of  Hr 

tist  and  clothes  exoert  before  she  ®‘  wall’s  military  leaders  wu  (ha 

stertid  reari^ff  tw^voun^^^^^  Cortoon  Chat  .  .  .  Joseph  Vincent  Connolly,  the  idea.  Lt.  Gen.  Hoberi  C 


.  .  ’The  KFS  comic  Chicago  Tribune,  are  still  mi. 
Lasswell,  “Snuffy  ing  it  today  in  Pacific  areas. 
Smith,”  about  a  goggle-eyed  Not  only  in  the  territoey  u 
character  and  his  bird-pal,  fell  Hawaii,  but  from  Midway  k 
victim  to  a  change  of  format  at  Guadalcanal,  the  Hawaii  ediUw 
the  AAF  Tactical  Center.  Or-  oI  th®  “Trib”  la  reeching  tbm 
1-— 1-,  r!j.,  but  the  avalanche  ^i»  the^^^icx^  Oae 

of  protests  and  a  note  signed  by 
30  of  AFTAC’s  high  ranking  of- 
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PROMOTION 


Statistics  Are  O.  K. 
In  the  Proper  Place 


By  I.  S.  Irwin  • 

SOMETIMES  we  are  inclined 
to  get  cantankerous  and  re¬ 
vile  statistics  in  general,  but 
more  and  more  in  our  old  age 
we  are  beginning  to  recognize 
it  as  a  youthful  failing  which  it 
would  be  well  to  overcome. 

Statistics  are  nobel  and  pure 
and  beautiful  in  their  place.  But 
most  of  our  juvenile  irritation 
has  arisen  from  being  assaulted 
with  figures  at  the  wrong  times. 

What  is  the  right  time  for 
statistics?  The  answer  is  when 
they  appeal  to  the  particular 
interest  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  For  illus¬ 
tration;  From  friend  Thomas 
Kenney,  promotion  manager  of 
th^  Newark  (N  .J.)  News,  came 
recently  an  over-sized  yellow 
and  black  sheet  showing  the  54 
top  city-counties  in  the  U.  S. 
and  their  rating  as  to  population, 
dwelling  units,  telephones,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  income  tax,  retail  sales, 
etc. 

On  a  similar  sheet  in  green 
and  black  was  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  in  detail  for  New  Jersey 
counties. 

Dry  But  Worthy 
Now  to  us  personally  that’s  all 
just  as  dry  as  bone  dust.  But 
to  some  overburdened  wight  in 
an  agency  or  sales  office,  paw¬ 
ing  through  blue-bound  govern¬ 
ment  reports,  it  would  be  a  gift 
to.  the  needy.  So  who  are  we  to 
criticize,  just  because  we  per¬ 
sonally  are  not  interested  at  the 
moment?  If  this  material  were 

WPB  Penalty 

Washington,  Dec.  13 — The 
Knoxville  (Ky.)  Journal  has 
consented  to  repay  by  the  end 
of  1945.  an  overconsumption 
of  214  tons  of  newsprint  used 
m  1343-1944,  the  compliance 
division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  has  announced. 

The  overuse  took  place  in 
the  second  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1943  and  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  quarters  of  1944,  and 
compensating  reductions  will 
be  made  by  quarters  begin¬ 
ning  this  month. 

’’The  newspaper's  violations 
were  discovered  during  a 
routine  investigation  and  the 
customary  notification  was 
sent  to  the  publisher,"  WPB's 
statement  explained.  "The 
Knoxville  Journal  admitted  the 
violations,  os  charged,  and 
agreed  to  the  issuance  of  a 
consent  order." 


presented  in  a  publication  ad — 
that  would  be  the  wrong  place 
for  statistics.  By  mail  you  can 
take  it  or  leave  it. 

And  from  Promotion  Manager 
Harrison  Williams  of  the  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle  comes  a 
neat  little  claret  and  buff  book¬ 
let  telling  about  wine-users  in 
that  golden  city. 

‘‘We've  tried  to  make  it  inter¬ 
esting  and  readable,  which  is 
never  to  easy  with  a  statistical 
study,”  says  Harrison — and  with 
these  lofty  sentiments  we  agree 
wholeheartedly.  Illustrations  and 
color  have  helped  greatly. 

Somewhere  in  between  these 
two  comes  a  little  blue  and 
black  booklet  by  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  containing  the  results 
of  a  survey  of  2,400  persons  as 
to  where  they  intended  to  move 
post-war.  It  doesn’t  interest  us 
particularly,  but  we  bet  it’s  hot 
stuff  to  all  the  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers  and  super-market  operators 
in  Southern  California. 

From  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star  comes  a  little  8V^  x  11  four- 
page  cardboard  folder  obviously 
destined  for  the  file  and  prop¬ 
erly  filled  with  market  data  and 
a  map.  This  is  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  statistics  in  the  right  place 
and  doing  a  noble  service  so 
long  as  they  are  not  considered 
the  whole  of  a  promotion  effort. 

We  herewith  formally  make 
our  peace  with  them  so  long  as 
they  remain  honest  and  do  not 
attempt  to  masquerade  as  living 
human  beings,  filled  with  all 
the  yearnings,  regrets,  passions 
and  joys  that  race  through  the 
quick  pages  of  our  newspapers 
every  day. 

Mail  Is  In 

WE  HAVE  a  number  of  what 

might  be  referred  to  as  “un¬ 
usual  pieces’’  in  the  mailbag  this 
issue.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
complimented  Lee  Smith,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Cal.)  Star-News  and  Post 
on  the  use  of  some  die-cut  spec¬ 
tacles  in  a  mailing  piece  but  in¬ 
terspersed  some  acid  comment 
on  the  solid  dose  of  figures  in¬ 
side.  Lee’s  a  good  sport  and 
right  away  shot  back  to  us  three 
copies  of  a  little  newspaper  for 
Star-News  and  Post  men  in  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  men  in  their  me¬ 
chanical  department  have  got¬ 
ten  out  on  their  own  time  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  job’s  a  bit  on  the  Chick 
Sale  side,  but  we  don’t  doubt 
Lee's  statement  that  it  goes  over 
like  a  house  afire  with  the  boys 
out  in  the  field.  The  authors  of 
that  best-seller  of  a  few  years 
back,  “Is  Sex  Necessary,”  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  in  examin¬ 
ing  this  Decameron. 

From  the  Philadelphia-Record 
comes  a  booklet  addressed  to  the 


distilled  spirits  industry  entitled 
“counter  attack.”  In  it  the  Rec¬ 
ord  tells  how  consistently  it  has 
fought  the  “creeping  paralysis 
of  prohibition  in  its  editorial 
columns.”  The  case  is  ably 
enough  presented  but,  for  a 
newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion,  this  argument  for  seeking 
advertising  may  lend  itself  to 
public  suspicion. 

A  neat  tie-up  in  book  sales 
and  columnists  is  brought  to  our 
attention  by  Leonora  Walsh, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Wosh- 
ington  News.  When  Erie  Pyle’s 
new  book  “Brave  Men,”  recent¬ 
ly  went  on  sale  in  the  capital, 
the  News  had  window  displays 
up  in  three  of  the  largest  book 
stores  featuring  Pyle’s  writing 
for  the  paper  and  his  forthcom¬ 
ing  transfer  to  the  Pacific  area. 
Books  were  sold  out,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  customers  unsatisfied. 

The  Toronto  Star  Weekly  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  20-page  booklet 
entitled  “Great  Pioneers”  and 
featuring  splendid  line  illustra¬ 
tions  in  blue  and  black  with 
facts  about  such  press  fore¬ 
fathers  as  Daniel  Defoe,  Aris¬ 
tides,  Matthew  Brady,  and  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medici. 

The  promotion  is  quiet  and 
easy  and  the  only  thing  we 
might  suggest  including  in  some 
similar  venture  in  the  future 
would  be  a  miniature  of  the 
Star  Weekly  similar  to  the  stunt 
the  New  York  Mirror  pulled  on 
its  birthday  a  few  months  ago. 
■ 

New  Catholic  Institute 
Of  Press  to  Elect 

An  association  of  Catholics 
employed  in  press,  magazine  and 
publishing  fields,  launched  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York  and  already 
taking  steps  towards  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  Boston,  will  meet  to  elect 
officers  of  the  New  York  unit 
Dec.  18  in  the  West  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Commodore. 

Organized  in  New  York  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  by  a  small  group 
after  conferences  with  the  Most 
Rev.  J.  Francis  A.  McIntyre, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  New  York, 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press  already  numbers  325  mem¬ 
bers  and  plans  to  include  the 
Jersey  City,  Newark  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  in  the  city’s 
unit. 

The  Institute  welcomes  to  ac¬ 
tive  membership  Catholic  men 
and  women  in  newspaper,  radio, 
magazine,  advertising  and  af¬ 
filiated  publishing  industries  and 
to  associate  membership  those 
formerly  employed  in  such  fields. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  an 
annual  award  to  the  individual 
or  publication  contributing  most 
in  a  literary  way  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  thought  and 
principles. 

Nominated  for  offices  at  the 
first  monthly  meeting  were;  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Mahar,  assistant  city 
editor.  New  York  Journal- 
American,  president;  James  W. 
Egan,  Jr.,  advertising  director. 
New  York  Times,  vice-president; 
Ray  Sullivan,  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Co.,  recording  secretary; 
Stephen  W.  Johnson,  assistant 
editor,  Catholic  Missions,  treas- 


Wiggins  Back  with 
Praise  for  Newsmen 

Major  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  naa- 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  J>iii 
( Minn. )  Dispatch-Pioneer  hm 
on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  returned 
to  St.  Paul  re¬ 
cently,  after  20 
months  with  the 
12th  Air  Force 
combat  intelli¬ 
gence  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy. 

"In  every  part 
of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater.” 
he  .said.  “I  found 
newspaper  men, 
both  those  in  Wiggini 
the  armed  forces 
and  those  engaged  as  corre¬ 
spondents,  doing  a  war  job  Hut 
reflects  credit  upon  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

“They  have  been  carrying  oe 
their  work,  in  and  out  of  the 
Army,  in  a  way  that  makeii 
newspaper  man  proud  of  his  old 
associates  and  friends.  Someol 
them  are  distinguishing  then- 
selves  as  correspondents.  Ihire 
looked  upon  the  graves  of  sone 
of  these  men  arid  know  from  the 
cross-marked  mounds  I  haw 
seen  that  they,  and  their  ano- 
ciates,  have  been  engaged  b 
efforts  hazardous  as  any  in  tte 
war. 

“Other  newspaper  men  are  b 
military  posts  of  every  wh 
Many  of  them  have  not  found  it 
too  easy  to  adapt  themselveib 
careers  that  require  of  then, 
temporarily,  new  disciplinei  ud 
new  restraints. 

“However  successful  they  im; 
be  in  the  Army,  however,  I  haw 
met  few  who  are  not  anxiouib 
return  to  newspapering.  And  I 
have  a  feeling  that  most  of  then 
when  they  terminate  their  mi 
tary  careers,  will  return  to  tto 
papers,  abler,  more  conaM- 
tious,  more  soberly  determined 
to  do  a  good  newspaper  job.” 

Major  Wiggins  is  stationd 
temporarily  at  Fort  Snellingb 
St.  Paul,  awaiting  orders. 

■ 

This  Is  the  Army 

Pfc,  Luke  Hatfield,  fonns 
Los  Angeles  Times  compoait* 
successfully  performed  as  mi 
wife  under  fire  and  in  opei 
country  in  Italy  recently. 
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■  PITOR  &  P U  B L I S H  i  R  for  DeeembM*  1*. 


asm  QOO  Libel  NEA  Dues  increased  .TSm  m*lmS,hfp"hak™„;  Herbert  Upward  Dies 

j^QUUfUwv  Effective  Jan.  1,  an  increase  and  including  J.  Frank  McDer-  News  of  the  death  of  Herbert 

,  t)  affiliate  membership  mond,  NEA  treasurer,  and  Gene  Upward,  noted  leader  in  the 

Cult  in  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  Alleman,  manager  of  the  Michi-  Moral  Re-Armament  program  in 

_  ciation  to  $3  will  be  made,  ac-  gan  Press  Association  and  rep-  England,  o.i  Dec.  1  at  St.  Al- 

PftCflSlT  cording  to  action  taken  by  the  resenting  Newspaper  Association  bans,  has  been  received  by 

NEA  board  of  directors,  follow-  Managers,  has  been  named  to  friends  in  America.  For  .32 

*  rtedly  for  the  first  time  in  ing  the  Advisory  Council  meet-  work  out  a  scale  in  agreement  years  he  was  editor  of  the 

^******”r  AS  the  free-swinging,  ing  in  Chicago  last  October.  A  with  the  field  managers.  Church  of  England  Sewspaper 

author  Of  th«  syn- 
column 

In  San  Harry 

Bridies  West  longshore 

organizations  ^ 

be  connected.  V 

sorted  action  court  *  >1  ^  ^  ^ 

gainst  him.  Features  Syn- 
S  and  Publications, 

for  a  dam- 


Imgjhore  leader,  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  Communist 
party,  and  that  a  member  of 
Local  34  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union,  which  Bridges 
heads,  had  been  ousted  from  the 
union  for  saying  he  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  'Thomas  E.  Dewey’s 
campaign  fund. 

In  the  second  article  Bridges 
is  referred  to  as  an  “enemy  of 
the  United  States,’’  and  various 
other  libelous  statements  are 
made,  the  suit  charges. 

The  suit  asks  $150,000  damages 
each  for  Bridges,  the  ILWU, 
Local  34  of  ILWU  and  the 
Bridges  Victory  Committee. 

In  San  Francisco.  Hearst  offi¬ 
cials  reported  they  hadn’t  as  yet 
been  served  with  the  papers,  and 
in  New  York  Mr.  Pegler  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  officials 


ciation  has  completed  a  new 
product  and  market  study  en- 
Med  “Products  the  West  Can 
fraiace  and  Advertising’s  Part 
in  Marketing  Them.”  The  work 

Bunder  the  direction  of  David 
hville.  professor  of  market- 
^Grsduate  School  of  Business, 
^aferd  University. 

Bfe  book,  issued  in  mimeo- 
Phed  form,  contains  numer- 
j«  articles  contributed  by  au- 

Rdvertising  and  in 
dustries,  including 
I  Customers”  by 
liott,  “Tomorrow’s 
in  Francisco  News. 
men  who  have 
the  section  of  Ad- 
portunity  and  Re- 
nclude  Hsury  G. 
nn-Erickson,  Inc., 
o;  Don  Belding, 
Belding,  Los  An- 
lan  Randolph.  Bu- 
rtising,  ANPA. 

Mild  at  production 


receives  priority  on  Hartford  the  percentage  of  local  advertising  placed 


in  The  Courant. 


area  dinner  tables  through  consistent 
advertising  in  The  Courant,  which  covers 
and  penetrates  the  whole  market  and 
produces  direct  results  wherever  it  goes. 
Grocers  and  other  retailers  see  these 


Nationally  Rcpreacntcd  by 
Gilman,  NicoU  &  Ruthman 


our  ant 


results,  so  in  four  years  they  have  doubled 
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Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  14 

if  you  don’t  agree  that  from  now 
on  .  .  .  it’s  Chelsea.”  No  further 
details  of  the  campaign  are  being 
released.  The  agency  is  War¬ 
wick  &  Legler. 

’Tying  in  with  the  current 
Swan  Soap  “Name  the  Swan” 
contest  PiGGLY  Wiggly  stores 
have  taken  space  in  local  news¬ 
papers  to  announce  free  grocery 
awards  ranging  from  $500  to  $5 
to  Swan  Soap  winners  who  are 
Piggly  Wiggly  entrants.  The 
amount  allocated  to  prizes  was 
set  by  Piggly  Wiggly  to  coincide 
with  the  $5,000  cash  prizes  set 
aside  by  Swan  Soap  for  dealers 
whose  customers  entered  their 
names  on  winning  blanks. 

Superb  Glove  Co.,  Johnston. 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Norman  A. 
Mack  &  Co.  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising,  merchandising  and  pub¬ 
licity.  Plans  are  now  under  way 
for  promotions  leading  up  to  a 
post-war  program  that  will  be 
'  the  most  ambitious  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.”  First  ads,  to 
run  in  February  and  March  is¬ 
sues  of  general  and  trade  mag¬ 
azines  as  well  as  in  This  Week 
magazine,  describe  Crescendoe, 
a  new  fabric  glove. 

Carl  YE  Dress  Corp.,  St.  Louis 
and  New  York,  has  appointed 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  will  be  used. 

Best  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York, 
announces  a  shift  of  flour  and 
cereal  product  advertising  to 
Benton  and  Bowles,  Inc.,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1.  The  products  in¬ 
volved  include  Heckers’,  Cere- 
sota  and  Aristos  all-purpose 
flours.  Presto  Self-Rising  Cake 
Flour,  H-O  Oats,  Force,  and 
Heckers’  Cream  Enriched  Farina. 
The  transfer  will  place  all  Best 
Foods  advertising  with  the  agen¬ 
cy,  which,  since  the  early  30’s 
has  handled  the  company’s  Nu- 
coa  margarine  and  Hellmann’s- 
Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise  ac¬ 
counts  and,  since  1940,  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Shinola,  2-in-l,  and  Jet 
Oil  shoe  polishes. 

A  newspaper  and  trade  paper 
campaign  urging  manufachirers 
to  place  orders  now  and  so  be 
ready  to  get  their  share  of 
civilian  consumption  and  speed 
reconversion  will  be  started  at 
once  by  the  Heppenstall  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  steel  forgings.  “Ac¬ 
tion,  gentlemen,  is  needed  now!” 
the  initial  ad  proclaims  and  fol¬ 
lows  up  with  a  practical  out¬ 
line  of  four  steps  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  take  today  to  assure 
a  quicker  return  to  civilian  busi¬ 
ness  after  the  war.  ’The  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  directed  by  S.  B. 
Heppenstall,  Jr.,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales,  and  is  being 
carried  out  by  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  and  Grove  agency. 

R.  T.  O’Connell  Co.  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

Leonard  V.  Finder  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  has  opened  offices  in 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Toronto  and  Washington. 

Ellis  Advertising  Co.  of  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Toronto  has  opened  a 


New  York  office  at  33  W.  42nd 
Street. 

Newspapers  and  trade  papers 
will  be  used  by  Am-Rus  division 
of  the  Leeds  Music  Corp.  in  a 
campaign  opening  shortly.  Rob¬ 
ert  Holley  Associates  is  the 
agency. 

Fanny  Farmer  Candy  Shops, 
through  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  have  scheduled  a  special 
War  Bond  ad  in  full-page  and 
1,000-line  sizes  in  newspapers  in 
16  cities  in  support  of  the  Sixth 
War  Loan. 

Showing  U.  S.  Navy  Wildcats 
and  Avengers  in  action  in  its 
current  ad.  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.,  New  York, 
salutes  the  manufacturer,  the 
Eastern  Aircraft  Division  of 
General  Motors  Co.,  as  “a  dis¬ 
tinguished  contemporary.”  The 
planes  were  originally  designed 
by  Grumman.  ’The  ad  appears 
in  newspapers  on  the  regular 
Grumman  list. 

Cartoon  copy  for  Marlin  razor 
blades  appearing  in  newspapers 
in  1944  received  such  high  read¬ 
ership  that  Marlin  Firearms  Co., 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  will  increase 
the  size  of  its  newspaper  ads 
during  ’45  and  also  increase  ra¬ 
zor  blade  magazine  ads.  ’The 
agency  is  Craven  &  Hedrick, 
New  York. 

Appointment  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  as  advertising  and 
merchandising  counsel  for 
Swift’s  Brookfield  butter,  eggs 
and  cheese  has  been  announced 
by  Swift  &  Co.  The  account 
will  be  serviced  by  the  food 
group  of  the  agency's  Chicago 
office. 

As  the  result  of  a  conflict  of 
accounts  in  the  insecticide  field. 
Young  &  Rubicam  has  resigned 
the  account  of  the  Rubberset  Co. 
Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Rubberset 
Co.  account,  including  William 
Peterman,  Inc.,  wilL  be  handled 
by  Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shen- 
field. 

’The  newly-formed  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  division  of  the 
Chicago  Fashion  Industries  has 
appointed  Kuttner  &  Kuttner, 
Chicago,  as  its  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  Mward  A.  Grossfeld  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Leonia  Bank  and  ’Trust  Co., 
Leonia,  N.  J.,  has  appointed 
S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  its  advertising  agency.  Effec¬ 
tive  immediately,  newspaper  and 
direct  mail  advertising  will  be 
used. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  appointed  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  of  that  city  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Sterling  Factors  Co.,  New 
York,  has  appointed  S.  Duane 
Lyon,  Inc.  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers  and  trade 
papers  will  be  used. 

Four  good  ways  to  use  Sunkist 
lemons — ^as  a  beverage,  a  food, 
a  cold  remedy  and  a  laxative — 
will  again  be  emphasized  in  the 
1945  campaign  released  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change.  Adds  will  run  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  and  newspaper 
magazines,  and  in  17  national 
magazines.  Poster  and  transpor¬ 
tation  promotions  will  also  be 
carried  on.  The  agency  in 
charge  is  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding, 
Los  Angeles. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ROBERT  E.  LUSK,  who  was  P: 

with  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  for  re 
the  eight  years  preceding  1941,  in 
has  returned  to  the  agency  as  v( 
vice-president  and  account  exec¬ 
utive.  Mr.  Lusk  is  a  former  D 
partner  in  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  jo 
Inc.,  and  prior  to  that  was  vice-  sc 
president  in  charge  of  advertis-  m 
ing  and  merchandising  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.  sj 

Bernard  M.  Douglas  has  been  st 
elected  a  vice-president  of  Foote,  tc 
Cone  &  Belding,  New  York.  Mr.  hi 
Douglas  is  in  charge  of  the  v( 
Bourjois,  Inc.,  and  Chanel,  Inc..  M 
accounts.  He  has  been  with 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  since  the 
agency  was  founded,  and  prior  to 
that,  was  with  Lord  &  Thomas  gj 
for  12  years.  B 

Arthur  J.  Kemp,  Detroit  man-  cc 
ager  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  will  join  McCann-  g, 
Erickson,  Inc.,  in  an  executive  q 
capacity,  Jan.  1.  h 

William  Jepson,  formerly  of  bi 
the  Philadelphia  branch  of  A 
Hutchins  Advertising  Co.,  has  cj 
joined  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadel-  L 
phia,  as  an  associate  art  di-  M 
rector.  di 

Paul  A.  Dorn,  William  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  John  J.  McLaugh- 
LIN  and  Stella  M.  Kilcullen  P' 
have  resigned  from  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  to  ac-  J. 
cept  positions  with  the  new  Neal  jc 
D.  Ivey  Co.  Mr.  Dorn  will  serve  C 
as  treasurer,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Mr.  McLaugh-  vv 
lin  manager  of  the  public  rela-  r 
tions  department,  and  Miss  Kil- 
Cullen  media  buyer.  j^ 

Raymond  Browne,  formerly 
sponsorship  staff  manager  of  the  tl 
War  Advertising  Council,  has  cl 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  as  account  st 
executive  on  Cities  Service. 
Previously  Mr.  Browne  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Axton-  .  , 
Fisher  Tobacco  Co.,  Louisville,  ‘ 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  .  . 
Texas  Co.  ^ 

Robert  T.  Caldwell  is  back  at  cl 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  on 
leave  from  the  Office  of  War  In-  „ 
formation.  He  was  attached  to 
the  12th  U.  S.  Army  Group  in  ^ 
Europe,  where  he  was  radio 
chief  under  Col.  Clifford  R. 
Powell. 

Mrs.  Rita  Wright  Stackhouse  ” 
and  Eileen  Casey  have  joined  P' 
the  staff  of  Mac,  Wilkins,  Cole  & 
Weber,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  writer  i 
and  production  department  as-  J 
sistant,  respectively.  Mrs.  Stock-  1 
house  was  formerly  a  copy-  I 
writer  with  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  1 
Co.,  retail  firm.  Miss  Casey  was  j 
for  two  years  in  the  classified  ] 
advertising  department  of  the 
Oregonian. 

’Thomas  B.  Singleton  has  ■ 
joined  the  executive  staff  of  ■ 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc.,  Chi-  ■ 
cago,  as  vice-president.  ’The  ap-  ■ 
pointment  ends  his  12-year  as-  | 
sociation  with  The  Murine  Co., 
where  he  has  been  vice-president 
in  charge  of  advertising. 

Harrison  M.  Howard,  for  21 
years  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  affiliated  divisions  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Jan.  1,  to  be-  ‘ 


come  vice-president  and  mg, 
chief  of  the  Jim  Duffy  Adv^ 
ing  Agency,  Chicago. 

Tom  Nokes,  of  the  Johnstor 
Poster  Advertising  Co.  has  lu,! 
reelected  for  his  fifth  term  dg. 
ing  1945  as  president  of  the  A* 
vertising  Club  of  Johnstown,  p. 

Alfonso  Mauro,  formerly 
DeBiasi  Advertising  Agency  ha 
joined  Normas  D.  Waters  4 
sociates  as  assistant  product# 
manager. 

Edward  Einhorn,  formeh 
sales  promotion  supervisor  d 
standard  products  for  Worthig 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Qn 
has  joined  the  newly-formed  k 

vertising  agency  of  Stephens  I 
Marshall,  New  York. 

John  O.  Ellington,  J«.,  fj,. 
merly  head  copy  man  and  g 
count  executive  at  Roy  S.  Du-- 
stine,  Inc.,  has  joined  Ra/ig;. 
Browning  &  Hersey,  Inc.,  as  i 
copy  executive. 

Leonard  Dreyfuss,  who  sena 
as  New  Jersey  State  Director  d 
Civilian  Defense,  has  returned  tt 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  tk 
board  of  United  AdvertisiDi 
Agency,  Newark.  At  the  ages- 
cy’s  year-end  meeting  Emax-.l 
London  was  elected  president 
Max  Green  executive  vice-pre;: 
dent,  Benjamin  C.  Green  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  Max  Ga-ss 
anci  William  Hawkins  vice 
presidents. 

Albert  Gale,  previously  a;:- 
J.  R.  Hamilton  Advertising,  ha 
joined  the  Agency  Service  Corp 
Chicago,  as  vice-president. 

Manning  Brown,  formerij 
with  Federal  Advertising  a-; 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  h; 
joined  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  as; 
junior  executive. 

Charles  W.  Kopf  has  joir.e; 
the  copy  department  of  Ma.- 
chalk  &  Pratt.  Inc.  He  was  fr 
merly  with  Batten.  Barton,  k' 
Stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Manuel  Sainz,  at  one  !is 
an  attach^  of  the  Cuban  Ec 
bassy  in  Washington,  and  me:; 
recently  with  the  U.  S.  Amp 
has  joined  the  National  Expo' 
Advertising  Service.  Inc.  ; 
chief  of  the  Spanish  departmci: 

Harold  Wengler  has  joine; 
Weiss  &  Geller,  New  Yorkk^’ 
executive  capacity.  He  was  f ' 
merly  with  'Ted  Bates,  Inc. 

William  Briggs,  formerly  ■ 
the  copy  staff  of  Fuller,  Smith 
Ross,  has  joined  the  trad*  li 
partment,  J.  Walter  ’Thom 
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Hoiv  jo  read  a  newspaper 


Bet  yOH  could  have  written  this 
better  than  we. 

You  are  the  newspaper  reader. 
Since  your  first  comics.  You 
know  what  you  read  and  why 
you  read  it.  Maybe  you  start 


with  the  front  page  —  maybe 
you’re  a  sports  fan — maybe  you 
fancy  “financial.”  Every  man 
to  his  taste.  A  newspaper  has 
a  lot  of  room  to  move  around  in. 

But  how  about  your  state  of 
mind  as  you  read  your  paper? 
We  hope  it’s  as  inquisitive  as  a 
child’s.  We  hope  you’re  no  hit- 
and-run  reader  .  .  .  that  you 
follow  through  a  story  to  get 
the  full  picture.  We  hope  you 


seek  out  the  editorials  and  the 
columnists  ...  to  get  the  benefit 
of  varied  viewpoints.  We  hope 
you  have  a  healthy  appetite  for 
the  helpful  advertisements. 

So  many  newspaper  readers  do. 

We  hope  you  don’t  stop  here. 
We  hope  you  eagerly  seek  out 
the  many  important  shorter 
items.  We  hope  you  eat  up  the 
interesting  features.  We  hope 
you  read  greedily. 


meal. 

All  reading  starts  with  your 


newspaper.  When  you  know 
your  newspaper  well  .  .  .  the 
news -weeklies  and  other  fine 
magazines  hold  greater  values 
for  you.  When  you  know  your 
newspaper  well  .  .  .  today’s 
splendid  books  on  so  many  vital 
subjects,  blend  into  a  pattern  to 
make  you  broader  of  view, 
stronger  of  knowledge. 

The  future  of  your  world  hinges 
on  you  .  .  .  the  well-informed 
citizen.  Let  your  newspaper 
continue  friend,  counsellor,  cri¬ 
tic.  Live  with  it  longer.  Lean 
on  it  harder.  Sturdy  type*  on 
newsprint  has  ever  been  the 
banner  of  free  men. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

British  Critics 
Receive  Data  on 
Picture  Prices 

Complaint  from  Abroad 
Also  Inspires  Defense 
Of  U.  S.  Cameraman 

By  Jack  Price 

L.  G.  Cosser,  a  free  lance  news 
photographer  of  London,  in  a 
recent  story  in  World’s  Press 
News,  British  newspaper  trade 
journal,  takes  a  blast  at  the  art 
editors  of  the  British  press  which 
could  not  pass  our  notice.  In 
answer  to  a  discussion  about  the 
market  prices  of  news  photos 
which  has  caused  concern  to  the 
editors,  and  of  the  effect  of 
American  competition  on  the 
prices,  he  said,  “the  art  editors 
asked  for  it  and  here  it  is.’’ 

“So  the  art  editors,’’  he  said, 
are  squealing  because  they  have 
to  pay  five  guineas  for  certain 
pictures.  It  serves  them  right, 
they  asked  for  it  and  are  now 
reaping  what  they  have  sown. 
Back  in  the  1930’s  they  sold 
their  soul  to  the  American  agen¬ 
cies  to  such  an  extent  that  well- 
tried.  established  and  experi¬ 
enced  free  lances  and  agencies 
who  had  served  them  well  for 
many  years  were  forcd  to  seek 
other  markets  for  their  abilities 
and  material. 

Cameramen  Unhappy,  Too 

“I  have  no  desire  to  rub  it  in 
but  I  was  one  of  the  few  who 
foresaw  what  would  happen  and 
said  so.  Quite  frankly  I  con¬ 
sider  the  art  editors  lucky  to  get 
away  with  it  for  as  little  as  five 
guineas.  Many  capable  and 
thoroughly  experienced  news 
cameramen  have  given  up  press 
work  for  other  types  of  photog¬ 
raphy  because  of  the  poor  finan¬ 
cial  returns  from  that  endeavour. 
Few  of  those  photographers  have 
tost  their  skill  in  newS  photog¬ 
raphy  and  should  be  offered  an 
incentive  to  return  to  the  fold. 
The  art  editors  would  do  well 
to  digest  that  old  proverb,  ‘A 
little  encouragement  is  worth  a 
deal  of  pity.’  ’’ 

A  roundup  of  conditions  was 
undertaken  by  the  WPN  and  the 
survey  showed  that  the  agency 
claims  for  five  guineas  per  pic¬ 
ture  are  justified.  The  report  ex¬ 
plains  that  it  costs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  200  pounds  a  month 
to  maintain  a  photographer  at 
the  front,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  for  an  American  photog¬ 
rapher  of  about  312  pounds.  The 
assumption  is  that  picture  agen¬ 
cies  and  free  lance  photographers 
should  be  allowed  at  least  25^% 
profit  but  it  appears  that  the 
American  agencies  have  been 
getting  the  lion’s  share  of  picture 
sales. 

The  fact  that  there  is  bitter¬ 
ness  in  London  against  the 
American  competition  requires 
some  study  of  the  matter.  The 
news  picture  field  is  unlike  other 
businesses:  There  was  a  time 
when  the  price  of  an  ordinary 


news  photo  was  $3.  That  did  not 
mean  that  all  photos  were  to  be 
pegged  at  that  price.  Even  in 
those  days,  exclusive  photos  of 
important  events  and  celebrities 
brought  hundreds  of  dollars  per 
photo  or  series.  The  price  of  an 
average  news  picture  was  raised 
to  $5,  which  is  even  now  some¬ 
what  standard  but  that  does  j*ot 
include  important  exclusive 
photos.  The  cost  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  depends  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are 
made  and  the  demand  for  them. 

There  is  no  way  to  standardize 
the  cost  of  a  news  photo.  The 
photographer  must  decide  that 
question  because  he  alone  knows 
the  cost  of  producing  it.  There 
are  many  angles  he  must  con¬ 
sider,  among  them  the  time  ele¬ 
ment,  cost  of  materials,  the  ef¬ 
fort  and  planning,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket — assuming,  of  course,  there 
was  no  competition,  in  which 
event  he  must  revise  his  esti¬ 
mates. 

Changed  Name — Presto! 

Mr.  Cosser  brings  up  the  point 
of  American  competition.  He 
should  visit  us  and  survey  the 
present  picture  markets  to  fully 
realize  what  competition  means. 
It  works  differently  over  here. 
Ever  since  the  trouble  started  in 
Europe  we  have  had  an  influx 
of  photographers  who  were  ac¬ 
tually  not  professional  camera¬ 
men  in  their  own  countries  but 
men  who  dabbled  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  They  flocked  over  here, 
and  judging  from  present  condi¬ 
tions  they  have  done  right  well 
for  themselves  even  though  it 
affected  the  native  operators. 

'This  condition  was  brought  on 
by  unusual  circumstances.  It 
was  not  due  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  American-born  and 
trained  photographers  but  rather 
to  the  desires  of  picture  edi¬ 
tors  to  obtain  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  were  different  and  better 
photos.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  an  historic  case  wherein  an 
American  photographer  from  the 
West  tried  to  break  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  profession  but  failed  until 
he  gave  his  name  a  foreign  .sound 
and  became  a  success  overnight. 

This  only  illustrates  that 
either  some  picture  editors  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  only  a 
foreign  cameraman  can  make 
good  pictures  or  that  he  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  .sales  talk.  The  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  metropolitan  news 
picture  market  has  developed 
into  unusual  proportions.  The 
old  American  small  picture 
agencies  appear  to  have  gone 
with  the  wind  and  in  their  places 
are  similar  agencies  being  oper¬ 
ated  and  owned  by  individuals 
who  have  come  to  this  country 
since  Hitler  got  into  power. 

Regardless  of  the  personnel 
operating  cameras  today,  condi¬ 
tions  have  progressed  to  the 
photographer's  benefit.  Publica¬ 
tions  are  paying  more  for  fea¬ 
tures  and  special  photos.  There 
is  no  OPA  ceiling  price  on  such 
photography,  hence  the  net  re¬ 
sults  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  cameramen. 

The  demand  for  more  and 
greater  picture  production  is  an¬ 
other  factor  which  keeps  the 
prices  high  and  as  picture  maga¬ 
zines  grow  in  number  there  will 


be  an  ever-increasing  demand. 
The  competition  between  the  pic¬ 
ture  publications  offers  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  photographers 
who  are  making  hay  while  they 
can. 

What  the  future  holds  in  news 
photography  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  answered  now.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  good  Amer¬ 
ican  cameramen  who  will  return 
from  service  and  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  first  consideration.  They 
will  have  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence  to  put  them  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis  with  any  foreign 
trained  operator.  Surely  if  they 
did  not  see  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees  before  the  war,  as  one 
magazine  picture  editor  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  when  they  come  home 
they  will  see  not  only  the  trees 
and  the  forest  but  what  is  within 
the  forest. 

There  will  be  sufficient  home¬ 
grown  personnei  to  meet  any 
demand  including  that  of  the 
picture  editor  extraordinaire. 

Personal  Shots 

BERT  BRANDT,  photographer 

for  Acme  Newspictures.  has, 
since  his  return  from  the  war 
fronts,  been  on  a  speaking  tour. 
After  an  address  in  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.  Y..  Fred  Stein,  managing 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  Press, 
wired:  "Brandt  is  a  wow.  Being 
asked  to  stay  another  night  for 
a  Bond  rally” 

Brandt  spoke  Dec.  11  and  12 
in  Cleveland;  will  continue  his 
itinerary  in  Pittsburgh,  speaking 
before  the  Rotary  Club  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  on  Jan.  3;  in  Kansas  City. 
Kan.,  before  the  Service  Clubs, 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kansan.  Jan.  8;  and  in  St.  Louis, 
.sneaking  to  the  Advertising 
Club,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Star-Times,  on  Jan.  9. 

Junius  Nielson.  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  has  been  appointed  area 
correspondent  for  NEA-Acme. 

First  Lt.  Andrew  (Hughie) 
Arnott  has  returned  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  photo  staff  after 
being  placed  on  inactive  duty  by 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  with 
which  he  serv^  two  years. 

Sgt.  Dick  Hanley,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  is  serving  as 
staff  photographer  of  Yank. 

Lt.  Bob  Mooney  and  Art 
Dressler,  former  .  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  photographers,  are  on 
brief  furloughs  from  the  Army. 

The  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  Inc.,  will 
hold  another  of  its  jamborees, 
the  16th  annual  dance  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  Feb.  2,  1945,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

■ 

Bronze  Star 

FIRST  LT.  OSCAR  P.  DAVEN- 

port.  former  photographer  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  and  one 
of  the  first  Negro  reserve  officers 
to  enter  the  Army,  will  be 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  post¬ 
humously  in  a  ceremony  on 
Dec.  16.  Davenport  was  killed 
in  action  while  fighting  with  the 
25th  Infantry  in  the  Solomon 
Islands.  Mrs.  Ollie  Davenport, 
his  wife,  of  Tucson,  will  receive 
the  medal. 


Drake  Wins 
Legion  of  Merit 
For  Pacific  Duty 

Washington,  Dec.  11 
William  Waldo  Drake,  who  n 
a  ship  news  reporter  on  % 
West  Coast  at  the  outbreok  s 
the  war  and  who  rose  to  “foof 
striper”  rank  while  servini  u 
director  of  Navy  public  relatioB 
in  the  Pacific  theater,  has  bea 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  f« 
“outstanding  service.” 

Capt.  Drake  has  returned  fc 
Washington  to  be  an 
director  of  the  Office  of  Wc 
Information  to  advise  on  P^. 
cific  affairs. 

His  citation  recites  that  ht 

facilitated  the  “accurate  and  o 
peditious  flow  of  important  nr 
news  to  the  American  pm 
completely  disregarding  his  pe 
sonal  safety  to  participate 
tively  in  the  campaigns  apinf 
the  enemy-held  Gilbert,  Mu- 
shall.  Marianas  and  Palau  » 
lands.” 

Drake’s  assignment  in  thePr 
cific  zone  of  operations  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  his  superior 
as  the  hot  ^ot  of  naval  pm 
relations.  1110  great  expua 
to  be  covered  and  the  lack  d 
adequate  transmitting  facilhie 
gave  rise  to  problems  not  eo- 
countered  in  Europe. 

His  transfer  from  Navy  to 
OWI  was  arranged  last  sunmer 
when  Rear  Adm.  A.  S.  Merril 
chief  of  Navy  public  relatioiii 
and  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  the 
director  of  the  domestic  brand 
of  OWI,  visited  his  headquarter 
u 

W.  Eggleston  Returns 
To  Toronto  Star 

Wilfrid  Eggleston,  director  > 
Canadian  censorship  since  Miie 
1.  will  leave  the  govermnea 
service  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
return  to  newspaper  work. 

For  many  years  Parliamentan 
correspondent  for  the  Toronto 
Star.  Eggleston  was  until  Anf 
ust.  1939,  a  member  of  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  of  the  Sirois  Comnis- 
sion.  He  has  also  been  a  free 
lance  writer  in  Ottawa. 

Eggleston  joined  press  censor 
-ship  shortly  after  the  war  broke 
out  and  served  as  chief  pr» 
censor  for  Canada  and  as  chic 
telegraph  censor  before  his  Boa 
recent  appointment. 
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shoot  with 


Qtcause  no  military  operation 
jjj  iiistory  equalled  it  lor  bold- 
of  conception  or  force  of 
atcation,  the  Allied  invasion 
jj  France  last  June  was  the 
unnimous  choice  this  week  of 
editors  of  the  United  Press 
0  the  Number  One  news  story 
of  1944. 


Here’s  one  reason  why:  G-E 

MidKcts  are  easy  to  carry  in 
your  pocket .  . .  always  ready 
for  the  ’’action  that  tells  the 
story.”  And  they  give  plenty  of 
light  to  stop  action  and  pro¬ 
duce  good,  dean*cut  negatives. 


IOt»N 


the  rise  of  Tabor  in  American 
politics. 

The  selections:  1.  D-day:  2. 
Roosevelt’s  election  to  fourth 
form:  3.  American  invasion  of 
the  Philippines;  4.  Allied  sweep 
Jrough  France:  5.  Red  Army’s 
into  Baltic  states  and 


hlkans;  6.  B-29  raids  on  Tokyo: 

T  Defeat  of  Japanese  Grand 
rieet  by  U.  S.  Navy;  8.  German 
htet-bomb  and  rocket  cam- 
9.  Assassination  plot 
Jpinst  Hitler  and  mystery  of 
decline;  10.  Hartford  circus 
ire. 

Other  big  news  stories  noml- 
Jittd  for  the  first  ten  included 
ye  Internal  crisis  in  Greece,  the 
Ijtolnlstration’s  defense  of  the 
l^e  Steel  formula.  Allied  set- 
■efe  in  China,  the  conquest  of 
®e  Mwianas,  the  Cleveland  gas 
^iMion,  reorganization  of  the 
®*erican  State  Department,  the 
•J^ence  of  DeGaulle  as 
"yx^h  leader,  and  the  with- 
wiwal  from  GOP  race  and  sub- 
Jguent  death  of  Wendell  Will*  , 

\  p.m.  EWT,  SBC;  "The 
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F/itsheJ  with  out  G-E  No.  ^  hy  Bill  Stahl,  famous  manazim  and  ntwspaptr  photographtr. 


G‘E  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


BUY  WAR  BONOS 


Whitehead  ‘Uncorks’ 
Claim  to  Purple  Heart 


DON  WHITEHEAD,  who  isn’t 

one,  but  is  nevertheless  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’  fair-haired  boy 
among  war  correspondents  on 
the  western  front,  is  in  New 
York  this  week  recovering  from 
an  injury. 

To  anyone  familiar  with 
Whit^ead’s  record — six  amphib¬ 
ious  landings  in  the  European 
theater,  close  squeaks  on  battle 
fronts  from  El  Alamein  to  Esch- 
weiler,  it  was  pretty  evident  that 
the  law  of  averages  must  soon 
catch  up  with  the  ubiquitous 
newsman. 

And  so  it  did.  He  gashed  his 
hand  opening  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  to  ceMrate  his  arrival  in 
New  York.  “I  earned  my  Purple 
Heart  after  I  got  home,”  he  said. 
“I  damn  near  cut  my  thumb  off.” 

War  Future  Bad 

Whitehead’s  pleasure  at  being 
home  is  tinged  with  a  certain 
gloom  about  conditions  on  the 
we.stern  front  “There  are  going 
to  be  more  Americans  kill^  on 
the  soil  of  Ciermany  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  war,”  he  said. 

“Our  troops  are  up  against  the 
heaviest  artillery  they  have  ever 
faced.  The  Germans  have  con¬ 
centrated  a  tremendous  fire 
power.  They  now  have  defense 
in  depth.  It’s  going  to  be  a  slow, 
hard,  house-to-house  fight — and 
we  must  expect  our  losses  to  be 
heavy.” 

As  the  danger  increases  to  the 
Allied  forces,  it  increases  pro¬ 
portionately  for  the  correspond¬ 
ents,  he  declared.  “Heavy  casu¬ 
alties  among  correspondents  are 
inevitable.” 

Whitehead,  who  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  thick  of  battle 
since  he  swarmed  ashore  with  an 
early  wave  on  the  beachhead  at 
Normandy  and  before  that  when 
he  followed  the  Allied  battle 
across  North  Africa  and  into 
Sicily  and  Italy,  shows  less  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  strain  under  which 
he  has  been  working  than  the 
average  New  Yorker  who  just 
cross^  Fifth  Avenue. 

‘Shucks,”  he  said,  “Fm  from 
Harlan  County,  Kentucky.  'The 
only  kind  of  shooting  I  didn’t 
know  about  when  I  went  to  this 
war  was  from  Sherman  tanks 
and  88’s.” 

Whether  his  experience  as 
city  editor  of  the  Harlan  Daily 
Enterprise  during  the  labor 
trouble  of  1932  better  prepared 
him  as  a  frontline  reporter,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  has  turned 
in  some  of  the  notable  news 
beats  of  the  invasion.  Foremost 
among  these  was  his  “first  story 
out  of  liberated  Paris,”  a  feat 
much  publicized  at  the  time  but 
which  still  makes  a  good  yarn 
coming  from  him, 

“Correspondents  were  sharing 
jeeps  during  the  drive  on  Paris, 
and  there  had  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  as  to  where  the 
jeep  would  go  at  any  time,”  said 
Whitehead,  “but  I  was  able  to 
work  an  inside  track  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  jeep  with  a  driver  and 
headed  for  Paris. 

“Some  British  correspondents 
who  had  already  tried  it  re¬ 


ported  there  was  a  French  cap¬ 
tain  up  the  line  turning  back 
everyone  but  members  of  Gen. 
LeClerc’s  army  and  threatening 
to  shoot  anyone  else  who  went 
by. 

So  He  Drove  On 

“Hell,  I  didn’t  come  all  the 
way  across  France  to  let  some 
French  captain  stop  me  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  so  I  drove 
down  to  talk  to  him. 

“He  told  me  he  had  orders  to 
let  no  one  pass — so  I  just  stepped 
on  the  gas  and  drove  by.” 

Whitehead  admits  prickles  ran 
up  and  down  his  spine  until  he 
had  left  the  captain  well  in  the 
rear. 

He  doesn’t  claim  to  have  been 
the  first  correspondent  into 
Paris.  “That’s  a  point  that  will 
long  be  disputed.” 

He  moved  around  the  city 
about  an  hour,  he  said,  then  got 
out  with  his  story.  “When  the 
correspondents  standing  around 
at  Rambouillet  waiting  for  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  Paris  learned 
where  I  had  been,  I  was  in  great¬ 
er  danger  of  getting  shot  than 
when  I  drove  by  the  French 
captain.” 

Whitehead  wrote  a  1,600-word 
story  in  45  minutes  that  beat  all 
opposition  and  made  front  pages 
throughout  the  country.  He 
points  out,  however,  that  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  front  never 
know  when  they’re  scoring  a 
beat  on  a  story. 

“You  lose  all  contact  with  the 
home  front,”  he  said,  “and  don’t 
know  when  your  stories  are  get¬ 
ting  there  unless  the  home  office 
tells  you.” 

Whitehead  pointed  out  that 
for  press  service  correspondents, 
the  whole  war  changed  with  the 
inception  of  present  fast  com¬ 
munication  facilities. 

“In  the  desert  and  in  Sicily 
there  was  only  one  courier  a 
day,”  he  said.  “We  would  spend 
plenty  of  time  writing  our  stor¬ 
ies.  Sometimes  I’d  even  rewrite 
mine  and  dress  them  up. 

“Now  we  have  a  flash-bulle¬ 
tin  war.  We’re  actually  filing 
flash  bulletins  from  the  front. 
The  campaign  on  the  western 
front  has  become  the  toughest 
in  history  to  cover.  I’ve  never 
seen  correspondents  work  so 
hard  or  under  such  pressure.” 

The  slim,  angular  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  admits  having  had 
many  close  calls  during  his 
frontline  experience,  including 
being  dive-bombed  by  U.  S. 
planes,  almost  tripping  a  teller 
mine,  and  being  shelled  by  ene¬ 
my  mortars  when  the  enemy 
saw  him  enter  a  building  near 
Eschweiler,  but  the  Normandy 

beachhead  on  invasion  day  was 

the  worst. 

“So  many  were  being  killed, 
so  much  stuff  was  falling  around, 
that  I  finally  lost  my  fear.  I  was 
resigned  to  being  killed,  and 
didn’t  care  much  whether  I  was 
or  not. 

“For  four  and  a  half  hours 
the  men  lay  on  the  beach  under 
the  protection  of  a  little  ledge 
while  the  Germans  poured  their 


fire  into  them.  So  many  officers 
had  been  shot  there  was  no 
leadership,  and  the  men  wfere 
waiting  for  someone  to  tell  them 
what  to  do. 

“It  was  than  that  Col.  George 
Taylor — now  a  brigadier  general 
— gave  an  order  that  to  my  mind 
should  be  ranked  with  the  great 
classic  orders  in  military  history. 
In  his  flat  Indiana  voice  he  said 
to  the  kids  lying  there  on  the 
beach,  ‘Gentlemen,  we’re  being 
killed  on  the  beach — let’s  go  in¬ 
land  and  be  killed.’ 

“They  went.” 

Indianapolis  No'vfs 
Is  75  Years  Old 

continued  from  page  16 

Ably  assisting  McCarty  in 
managing  the  business  affairs  of 
the  News  is  Joseph  F.  Breeze, 
advertising  director  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Breeze  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  News’ 
handling  of  space  rationing  un¬ 
der  wartime  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions.  He,  together  with  Her¬ 
bert  Hill,  enterprising  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Charles  Hanne- 
man,  circulation  director,  have 
formulated  the  present  program. 

“We  have  dropped  most  of  our 
classified,  except  death  notices, 
farm  sales,  etc.,  in  our  outstate 
editions,”  explained  Breeze.  “We 
have  rationed  advertising,  giv¬ 
ing  priority  to  local  advertisers 
despite  the  rate  differential. 
Each  week  we  carry  a  list  of 
omitted  national  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

'OmisBions  Regretted' 

These  ads  are  summarized  in 
three  columns,  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “Omissions  Regretted”  in 
the  Saturday  paper.  The  News 
presents,  free  of  charge,  a 
thumbnail  version  of  each  of  the 
ads  omitted. 

A  10%  cut  in  local  advertis¬ 
ing  under  the  previous  year, 
month  by  month,  has  been  put 
into  effect  by  the  News,  al¬ 
though  for  December,  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  being  permitted 
the  same  linage  as  last  year. 
The  News,  incidentally,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  rank  fifth  in  total 
linage  for  six-day  evening  pa¬ 
pers  this  year. 

Tag  Line  Labels 

On  the  editorial  side,  in  order 
to  make  the  best  utilization  of 
its  space,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  most  modern  typographical 
advances,  the  News  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  its  head  and 
body  dress.  Managing  Editor 
Hill  has  installed  a  “tag  line” 
plan  of  labeling  and  grouping 
news  on  the  same  page  in  order 
to  give  readers  an  orderly  day- 
to-day  presentation  of  news 
from  front  page  to  the  last. 

The  News,  public  relations- 
minded,  is  definitely  a  part  of 
the  community  through  active 
identification  of  its  executives 
and  staff  members  in  various 
civic,  social  and  literary  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  Service  Men’s  Center,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  News  building,  is 
currently  handling  all  veteran 
rehabilitation  and  service  men’s 
family  questions  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  area. 


Brave  Future 
Seen  for  Video 

continued  from  pogn 

it  and  our  program  for  the  not 
two  years  contemplates  anoliitt 
half-million,  so  we  must  ken 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  .  . 

Commander  William  C.  ^ 
USN  retired,  who  has  been  a 
charge  of  the  electronic  trainiu 
program  of  the  Navy,  toU  tie 
conference  that  between  S0.III 
and  100,000  engineers  trained  in 
the  Navy  for  radar  and  allied 
work  will  be  in  the  job  market 

While  most  of  the  discusskm  el 
programming  considered  tte  en¬ 
tertainment  and  education^  poi- 
sibilities  of  television,  other  um 
of  the  medium  were  stressed. 

Dr.  Bsdcer  predicted  100  ae 
tive  television  stations  would  be 
in  operation  five  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  and  possibi; 
500  within  ten  years. 

O.  B.  Hanson,  chief  pngiia., 
of  NBC,  was  another  speaks 
who  pointed  out  the  great  cog 
of  television  operation.  Tbe 
technical  costs  of  television  an 
three  to  four  times  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  sound  broadcasting,”  be 
said.  It  will  be  worth  all  it 
costs,  however,  said  Mr.  Hanaoo. 
because  “the  impact  of  visual  id 
vertising  is  ten  times  as  great  is 
sound  radio.” 

Repeated  references  wen 
made  by  the  leading  speate; 
— among  them  Mr.  Royal,  Dr 
Baker,  and  E.  W.  Engstrom,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  BCA 
Laboratories — to  the  fact  tbt 
television,  as  it  has  alreay  beer, 
developed,  “is  ready,”  and  te. 
delays  in  post-war  prodactfer 
“by  those  seeking  perfecttan 
should  not  be  permitted  to  inter 
fere  with  television’s  poteatit 
for  employment. 

’The  Columbia  Broadeailkc 
System  has  been  advooaliik 
strongly  the  development  of  fall 
color  television,  which  would 
require  the  allocation  of  wide 
band  high-frequency  channek 

The  conference  closed  wilt 
election  of  officers  for  1945  in 
a  closed  business  session.  J.  R 
Poppele,  chief  engineer  of  WOR 
New  York,  general  chairmaad 
the  conference,  and  assistant  sec 
retary-treasurer  for  1944,  we 
elected  president;  Robert  L.  Qb- 
son  of  General  Electric,  vice 
president,  and  Will  Baltin,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 
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Beck  Awards 
Go  to  3  Tribune 
Staff  Members 

Ctomie.  Wiegman,  Giese 
Receive  $500  Awards 
h  Annual  Competition 

COCACO.  Dec.  12 — Winners  of 
’Jk  second  annual  $500  awards 
anier  the  Edward  Scott  Beck 
Prize  Founda- 
tiflB  were  an- 
noynced  here  to- 
liir  by  a  jury  of 
Cliiapo  Tribune 
news  d  e  p  a  r  t  - 
malt  executives 
who  made  the 
selections.  This 
veir’s  winners 
are: 

Best  foreign 
news  story— 

RAert  Cromie, 

Tribune  war  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Best  domestic  news  story — 
Carl  Wiegman,  Tribune  reporter. 

Best  news  picture — Frederick 
Giese.  Tribune  photographer. 

The  judges  experienced  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection  from  among  the  many 
excellent  examples  of  foreign 
news  reporting,  it  was  stated. 
Notable  among  these  were  the 
ereiritness  description  of  the 
second  B-29  bombing  of  Tokyo 


Gieie  Wiegman 

bj  Clay  Gowran.  winner  of  one 
of  last  year’s  awards. 

^  judges  finally  awarded 
this  year’s  prize  to  Cromie  for 
wdramatic  story  of  a  ride  back 
toEngland  in  a  crippled  bomber. 
t«  last  paragraph  modestly  re- 
MJiDts  that  Cromie,  immediately 
stepping  from  the  crippled 
sip,  took  off  in  another  bomber 
rna  starting  for  France. 

;  The  best  domestic  story  award 
l^cid  to  Wiegman  on  his  series 
Wjteles  on  the  career  of  Harry 
Wnwnan.  vice-president-elect. 
iTt  iook  into  account 

■t  Wiegman  dug  up  his  facts 
Wwt  them  together  in  such 
■TOion  as  to  give  a  vivid  pic- 
“  of  Truman. 

Tw  prize  news  picture  was 
dramatic,  spot  news  shot 
i  soldiers  carrying  Sewell 
I**?’  ™or*tgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

chairman,  from  the  Ward 
uding. 

has  been  with  the 
»«>une  since  October.  1936.  and 
K  a  war  correspondent 
^J^y.  1943.  Wiegman  and 
^  both  joined  the  Tribune 
2*  m  December,  1933. 

who  was  a  member  of 
^wibune  staff  for  45  years 
naanaging  editor  for  27 
'^••provided  the  three  annual 

Miro* 


awards  of  $500  each  to  Tribune 
news-gatherers.  He  died  Dec.  25, 
1942.  The  announcement  of  the 
awards  coincides  with  his  birth¬ 
day,  Dec.  12. 

The  decision  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  three-man  jury  composed  of 
J.  Loy  Maloney,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Don  Maxwell,  city  editor; 
and  Stewart  Owen,  news  editor. 
The  jury  was  appointed  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher. 

■ 

John  W.  Foster, 
World-Telegram 
Veteran,  Dies 

A  man  with  a  big  black  cigar 
who  was  known  as  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  competent  fig¬ 
ures  in  Scripps-Howard  editorial 
circles.  John  Wharton  Foster.  68, 
died  Dec.  10  after  a  heart  attack 
and  stroke.  He  had  been  for  16 
years,  except  for  a  brief  period 
on  special  assignment,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

The  father  of  Jack  Foster,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  he  worked  on 
the  Oklahoma  City  News  and 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette. 
then  joined  the  Cleveland  News. 
earning  several  promotions  and 
a  reputation  for  expert  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  talent  among  young 
reporters. 

While  at  the  News  he  won  a 
separate  reputation  for  human 
interest  stories  under  the  name 
of  John  Wharton.  Sent  to  an¬ 
other  Scripps-Howard  paper,  the 
Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Post,  as  edi¬ 
tor,  he  arrived  during  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  and  increased  circulation  by 
several  thousand  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  1928  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  old  New  York  Telegram  and 
had  remained  with  it  when  it 
merged  with  the  World. 

m 

Reporter  Delivers 
Own  Plasma  to  Front 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  12 — Jack 
S.  McDowell.  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  staff  writer,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Marianas  in  the 
Pacific,  where  he  delivered  via 
Navy  transport  planes  more  than 
100  pints  of  blood  given  by  San 
Franciscans  of  which  he  was 
one.  Giving  of  his  blood,  de¬ 
livery  of  his  cargo  and  return 
to  the  mainland  was  accom¬ 
plished  within  a  period  of  a 
week. 

McDowell  found  time  while 
in  the  Marianas  to  watch  sev¬ 
eral  transfusions  of  the  fresh 
blood  into  the  veins  of  wounded 
service  men,  and  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  these  events.  Returning 
to  San  Francisco  with  his  pic¬ 
tures  and  human  interest  ma¬ 
terial,  he  did  a  feature  story  on 
his  experiences  which  ran  for 
several  installments. 

The  opening  installment  was 
given  a  full-length,  two-column 
spread  on  the  front  page,  and  a 
whole  page  was  given  over  to 
pictures,  showing  McDowell  and 
other  blood  donors  at  the  Red 
Cross  center  in  San  Francisco, 
and  carrying  the  event  through 
to  the  administering  of  a  trans¬ 
fusion  to  a  Seabee  in  the  Pacific. 


Hotpoint  Announces 
'Key  Account'  Plan 

Chicago,  Dec.  11 — Indications 
that  newspapers  may  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  definite  problems 
relative  to  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  appliance 
manufacturers  and  their  retail¬ 
ers  were  evidenced  this  week  in 
the  announcement  that  Edison 
General  Electric  Appliance  Co., 
Chicago,  is  launching  a  “key  ac¬ 
count”  plan  for  obtaining  retail 
distribution  through  large  stores. 

“Smaller  dealers,  whether  spe¬ 
cialty  appliance  stores  or  other 


types  doing  the  lesser  volume, 
gain  the  benefits  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising  and  other 
pre-.selling  often  carried  on  by 
utilities  and  large  stores,”  ex¬ 
plained  Ward  H.  Schafer  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  in  announc¬ 
ing  Hotpoint’s  new  policy. 

“We  aim  to  have  our  line  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  type  of  ‘key  ac¬ 
count’  in  all  the  major  markets,” 
he  said.  Assistance  from  Hot¬ 
point’s  product  service  depart¬ 
ment  will  include  sales  promo¬ 
tional  aids,  national  and  “co¬ 
operative”  advertising,  it  was 
stated. 


4  ruiLISNIK  for  Oaeeaber  l«.  1t4« 


rAey  of  Bataan 

yiMONG  OUR  HEROES.  They  suffer  and 
XX  wait.  Thousands  of  our  own  folks. 
Here  come  several  of  them  now,  an  army 
nurse,  a  navy  nurse,  soldiers  in  tattered  rags, 
and  two  gun  pointers  who  did  one  of  the 
best  jobs  ever  done  in  this  world  with  ar¬ 
tillery. 

They  are  given  a  few  minutes’  respite 
now  from  their  prison,  they  are  coming  up 
your  steps,  you  are  honored  beyond  words 
to  express  your  appreciation  of  their  hero¬ 
ism  and  sacrifice.  You  are  going  to  forget 
ration  points,  and  all  the  trifling  troubles  of 
civilian  life  and  give  these  people  a  royal 
good  time  in  your  home  and  hope  that  some 
day  soon  they  will  be  back  in  their  homes. 

Of  course,  the  reception  and  the  hospital¬ 
ity  is  imaginary— something  in  your  heart— 
but  if  you  want  the  fun  of  doing  something 
for  them  —  "B\xy  some  more  Bonds  — Buy 
Bonds  for  Bataan.  MacArthur  has  landed  in 
the  Philippines  with  our  boys,  on  our  bonds. 

Let’s  huy\— MORE. 

P.  S»  Wainwright  et  al  won’t  mind  if  we  repeat  this  one! 


★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ★ 

Perhaps  we  should  tell  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to 
set  aside  one  dollcu’  per  word  for  the  purchase  of 
extra  War  Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our 
own  tale. 


Cromie 
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States,  as  against  an  importation 
of  only  1,098,000  words. 

That’s  373,000  words  a  week 
more  from  the  United  State.' 
alone  than  come  in  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these 
figures  do  not  give  quite  a  fair 
picture,  because  news  importa¬ 
tion  by  large  American  news¬ 
papers  maintaining  correspon¬ 
dents  abroad  is  not  included 
But  on  the  other  hand,  incor¬ 
porated  within  the  incoming 
total  is  war  news  from  the 
fighting  fronts.  If  incoming  and 
out-going  news  balanced,  which 
actually  is  very  near  the  truth, 
U.  S.  international  news  traffic 
would  still  present  a  badly  lop¬ 
sided  picture. 

The  war,  American  promi¬ 
nence  in  world  affairs,  and  the 
Axis  black-out  of  a  sizeable 
chunk  of  the  globe  help  explain 
the  disproportion.  Traditional 
U.  S.  self-interest  has  been  an 
effective  damper  to  news  impor¬ 
tation.  But  the  heavy  shroud  of 
censorship  in  which  most  of  the 
world  buries  its  vital  news  is 
probably  the  greatest  single 
handicap  to  the  increased  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  growing  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  what  goes  on 
abroad. 

Concentration  of  Agencies 

An  almost  startling  aspect  of 
international  news  traffic  in  the 
United  States  is  its  concentra¬ 
tion  under  half  a  dozen  roofs  in 
Manhattan. 

As  many  rockets  of  the  tj^e 
with  which  the  Nazis  are  going 
to  bomb  New  York  at  the  end  of 
this  month  (German  Munitions 
Minister  Albert  Speer  says  here ) 
would  black  out  for  a  time 
American  news  abroad. 

In  a  single  building — the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  building  at  50 
Rockefeller  Center — are  located, 
in  addition  to  the  international 
headquarters  of  AP  itself, 
Reuters.  Tass,  The  Canadian 
Press,  Netherlands-Indies  News 
Agency,  Polish  Telegraph 
Agency,  La  Nacion  (Argentina), 
the  London  Daily  Express,  and 
London  News  Chronicle. 

The  New  York  Times  build¬ 
ing,  at  229  W.  43rd  St.,  just  off 
Times  Square,  houses  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associated  Press,  four 
supplementary  Australian  news 
services  and  in  a  single  large 
compartment  on  the  third  floor, 
where  the  Times  makes  a  spe¬ 
cial  news  service  available  to 
them,  correspondents  to  Mexi¬ 
can,  Swiss,  Argentina,  and  Swe¬ 
dish  newspapers  filing  several 
thousand  words  a  day  each. 

United  Press’  international 
headquarters  and  the  Chinese 
News  Service  are  maintained  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing  at  220  E.  42nd  St.;  while 
three  blocks  hence,  at  235  E. 
45th  St.  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  building,  is  located  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

Thds  isn’t  America’s  world 
news  traffic  in  a  nutshell — but 
it’s  pretty  close  to  it  Add  101 
Park  Avenue,  where  Overseas 


INS  IN  PARIS 

JOHN  A.  BROGAN,  foreign  sales  manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  International  News  Service;  Frank  Conniii,  serving  INS 
with  the  U.  S.  9th  Army;  Thurston  Macauley,  INS  correspondent  at 
Gen.  Eisenhower's  Paris  headquarters;  and  loe  Willicombe.  Ir..  also 
with  the  Paris  INS  headquarters,  snapped  in  front  of  the  Paris  Opera 
House  at  Place  de  I'Opera. _ 


News  Service  and  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graph  Agency  hold  forth,  and 
the  few  offices  and  agencies  left 
over  represent  but  a  tiny  part 
of  America’s  outgoing  news  pic¬ 
ture. 

Some  of  these  latter  do  con¬ 
tribute  far  more  than  their  share 
to  the  drama  of  American  news 
coverage  abroad,  or  vice  versa, 
and  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  series.  The  three  major 
wire  services,  packing  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  weight  in  an  over¬ 
all  statistical  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  news  wordage.  should  re¬ 
ceive  further  attention  here. 

The  Associated  Press  sends  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  by  cable 
and  wireless,  an  average  of  40,- 
000  words  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  which  by  the  end  of  the 
war  will  have  increased  to  45,- 
000  words,  it  declares.  This  out¬ 
going  volume  of  supply  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  additional  6,000 
or  7,000  words  a  day  of  air  mail 
to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  con¬ 
sisting  of  semi-spot  news  and 
features. 

Tightly  Written 

These  are  tightly  -  written 
words  for,  as  Lloyd  Stratton, 
president  of  AP  world  news  ex¬ 
plains,  “most  of  the  new.spapers 
in  the  countries  that  can  now  be 
served  are  limited  to  four  pages, 
usually  tabloid  size.  There  are 
a  number  that  will  reach  six  to 
ten  pages.  In  the  forthcoming 
months  up  to  a  year,  however, 
there  is  more  likelihood  that  in 
liberated  territories  the  papers 
will  be  restricted  to  one  page. 

“Consequently,  with  so  many 
news  and  picture  services  avail¬ 
able,  the  actual  printable  space 
in  any  newspaper  is  but  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  mathematical  pro¬ 
portion  of  any  one  news  service. 
...  It  means  that  the  neatest 
and  tightest  job  of  news  writing 
and  delivering  is  mandatorily 
required.” 

'The  United  Press  also  sends 
an  average  40,()IM)  words  of  do¬ 
mestic  news  abroad  daily,  “not 
including  full  day  and  night 
leased  wire  services  to  Canada 
and  Mexico”  which  carry  some 
28,000  words  a  day. 


Every  country  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  England,  Canada,  Australia, 
China,  Russia  (through  Tass), 
South  Africa,  Egypt,  Sudan, 
Tripoli,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Iran, 
India,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Iceland,  Finland  re¬ 
ceive  U.P.  service. 

International  News  Service 
files  a  third  40,000  daily  out¬ 
bound  words,  20,000  of  which  go 
to  Latin  America,  half  by  Press 
Wireless  and  half  by  air  mail, 
while  the  other  20,000  go  to  Lon¬ 
don  where  the  INS  London  bu¬ 
reau  redistributes  them  to  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Swedish  newspapers. 

All  of  these  services  are  gird¬ 
ing  themselves  for  a  great  ex¬ 
pansion  in  their  world  news  ser¬ 
vice.  Says  Stratton : 

“Right  or  wrong,  thinking 
newspapers  in  all  countries  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  will 
be  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  There  is  not  a  populated 
portion  of  the  world  but  what 
has  an  American  installation,  es¬ 
tablishment  or  mission.  Much 
of  this  is  military,  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  also  benevolently  serves  in 
an  equally  important  program — 
lasting  economic,  commercial, 
political,  governmental  or  polic¬ 
ing  activities. 

“These  installations  are  not 
going  to  be  abandoned  in  any 
general  quick  liquidation — they 
cannot  because  they  are  tied 
into  an  affinity  of  participation 
that  will  long  outlast  the  war.” 

Which  means,  in  a  few  words: 
American  news  is  there  to  stay. 

(Next:  Foreign  Agencies  in 
U.S.) 

■ 

Cancels  Editions 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  11 
— The  Press-Union  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Evening  Union,  Daily  Press, 
and  Sunday  Press  cancelled  both 
editions  of  its  afternoon  paper 
last  Saturday  because  of  the 
“scarcity  of  newsprint  paper.” 
An  announcement  printed  in  the 
morning  Press  said  that  the 
afternoon  paper  would  appear 
as  usual  on  Monday,  but  that 
all  three  papers  would  be  re¬ 
duced  in  number  of  pages. 


ing  our  aspirations  for  pdM 
.  .  .  Isolationism,  discredited  b 
experience,  is  primarily  a  stlji 
doctrine,  contrary  to  every  prij. 
ciple  of  Christianity.  Butitaj 
be  presented  in  a  way  thu 
arouses  the  masses  to  paroxyia 
of  patriotism  and  nationall* 
that,  uncontrolled,  will  send  tlu 
country  down  a  one-way  roadt« 
World  War  No.  3.” 

Mr.  Cooper  hailed  Zenitn 
acquittal  as  “the  people’s  rir 
lory”  in  that  our  free  press  ii 
still  a  right  of  the  people;  noti 
baronial  right  of  those  who  on 
printing  presses.  If  the  publiik- 
ers  lost  their  rights  to  print  tk 
news,  he  explained,  the  only® 
portant  loss  would  be  that  people 
would  be  deprived  of  their  njlt 
to  be  informed. 

“My  dream,”  he  said,  “istlm 
freedom  of  the  press  with  wWek 
Zenger's  name  is  historicillr 
connected  can  be  made  wotlii 
wide.” 

People  in  the  U.S.,  accorduj 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  fail  to  realize  tki 
three-fourths  of  the  world  doe 
not  have  the  right  to  be  trulk- 
fully  informed. 

‘The  President  of  the  United 
States,”  he  related,  “told  me  the 
with  three-fourths  of  the  wotid 
in  darkness  the  idea  is  ‘so  right 
Yet  it  is  going  to  take  the  per 
sistent,  militant  demand  of  on 
people  to  bring  it  about  Ii 
aspires  to  extend  the  blesint 
of  freedom  of  information  : 
every  country.” 

Inclusive  Term 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  uses  “free¬ 
dom  of  information”  as  a  rao.'* 
inclusive  term,  covering  not  onl; 
freedom  of  the  press  but  d 
means  of  informing  the  pobli 
Never  at  any  time  until  now.  If 
declared,  has  it  been  propoa 
that  to  make  a  league  or  asjodr 
tions  of  nations  effective  the  idei 
of  world-wide  community  of  t 
terest  be  developed  through  * 
world-wide  free  press  and  worlt- 
wide  news  exchange. 

“Unless  this  proposal  is  nw 
effective,”  he  asserted,  “no  u» 
ciation  of  nations  can  fimctloa 

(3ur  war  aim,  set  forth  by  k 
Cooper,  should  be  to  impose 
victors  “the  antidote  for  Hit! 
poison” — impose  a  free  pres  o: 
Germany.  “It  will  be  an 
pleasant  medicine  for 
worshippers  to  take,”  he 
“but  even  if  it  has  to  be  ra 
down  their  throats,  it  will  c 
their  disease.” 

Judge  Joseph  M.  Prosk^ 
New  York  discussed  the  Bill 
Rights  in  relation  to  the  law. 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  of  Hewia 
was  presiding  officer  of  ffie  ssk 
versary  observance  and 
nouncement  was  made  that 
Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc., 
has  $18,500  worth  of  goyerni 
bonds  as  a  “nest  egg  f* 
erection  of  a  building  adjoi 
St.  Paul’s  Church  to  sento 
Bill  of  Rights  museum^' 
place  for  instruction  of 
in  the  principles  for  whi® 
stands.  The  Fund  has  b^ 
ceiving  contributions  la 
from  newspaper  men  and  w 
throughout  the  nation. 


kJHrU 
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three  Added 
To  Chicago  Sun 
Foreign  Staff 

(lOCACO.  Dec.  12 — The  Chicago 
5it  is  adding  three  new  mem- 
(Kfs  to  its  foreign  service,  and 
a  reassigning  .several  of  its 
*ir  correspondents  to  important 
prfi  it  was  announced  here  to- 
JJby  Ernest  Von  Hartz,  for- 
eiffl  editor. 

Mirk  J.  Goyn,  formerly  for- 
jiffl  news  editor  of  Time  maga- 
aue,  is  joining  the  staff  to  report 
frem  Russia.  Virginia  Prewett, 
»to  lias  written  a  column, 
‘Good  Neighbors,”  for  the  Wash~ 
iifton  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  been 
ippoint^  Latin  American  cor- 
rtspondent  with  headquarters  in 
Moatevideo.  Peter  D.  Whitney, 
formerly  Sunday  editor  of  the 
iMdon  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
Sun’s  London  bureau. 

Idward  Angly,  former  Sun 
tonespondent  in  Moscow,  has 
the  Paris  bureau  for  the 
Sun,  replacing  W.  A.  S.  Douglas, 
iko  was  temporarily  in  charge. 
Douglas,  recently  injured  in  an 
i^obile  accident,  will  return 
datly  to  U.S.  to  resume  his 
daily  column  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Sun. 

M  Johnson  has  opened  the 
Son's  bureau  in  Rome.  H.  R. 
Inickerbocker  is  recovering 
from  an  illness  and  is  joining 
G«.  Hodges’  1st  Army  on  the 
Western  Front.  M.  W.  Fodor  is 
in  Athens,  reporting  develop¬ 
ments  in  Greece. 

Giyn  is  an  authority  on  China, 
Japin  and  Russia,  having  spent 
25  years  abroad.  In  1934,  he  be¬ 
taine  Far  Eastern  correspondent 
for  the  Washington  Post  and  he 
was  later  editor  of  the  Domei 
News  Agency,  resigning  that 
post  in  1937  when  Japan  invaded 
China.  He  was  later  city  editor 
of  the  China  Press,  covering  the 
campaign  against  the  Japanese 
prior  to  returning  to  U.S.  to  join 
Time. 

Mrs.  Prewett  was  formerly 
with  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  has  traveled  extensively  in 
latin  American  countries  since 
WN  Whitney  started  newspaper 
work  with  King  Features  before 
IMg  to  London,  where  he  has 
wn  associated  with  the  Chron- 
We  since  1937. 


Smith  Returns  to 
as  Commander 

Washington,  Dec.  11— Paul  C. 
uth,  editor-on-leave  of  the 
»  froncuco  Chronicle,  who  re¬ 
ed  his  commission  as  a  lieu- 
nt  commander  in  the  Navy, 
Become  a  Marine  private,  is 
Bcning  to  the  Navy  with  rank 
commander. 

^  quit  his  desk  in  the  Navy 
.Biding  here  two  years  ago 
I®  the  explanation  that  a 
ienant  commander  should  be 
io  run  a  destroyer  and  he 
•never  even  been  on  one.  In 
intervening  years  he  went 
ft  officers’  candidate  school 
became  a  lieutenant;  then 
to  the  Pacific  and  engaged 
y  in  some  of  the  toughest 
dgns. 

Secretary  James  Forre- 
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stal  called  Smith  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  personally  requested 
that  he  make  the  switch  in  serv¬ 
ices  and  uniforms  with  an  as¬ 
signment  to  the  staff  of  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  commander 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  youthful  editor  isn’t  un¬ 
duly  excited  about  his  jump  in 
grade.  “I’m  just  picking  up  an 
old  promotion  I  would  have  had 
if  I’d  stayed  in  the  Navy  two 
weeks  longer  the  first  time,”  he 
rationalized. 


P.  F.  Bro-wn,  Dean 
Of  Boston  Artists,  Dies 

Paul  F.  Brown,  73,  who 
started  his  career  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  artist  making  chalk  plates 
on  the  old  Boston  Record  in 
1898,  and  who  retired  five  years 
ago  after  40  years  as  Boston 
Herald  staff  artist,  died  Dec.  8. 

He  was  in  charge  of  the 
Navy’s  camouflage  division  at 
New  Orleans  in  the  first  World 
War.  A  former  president  of  the 
Boston  Press  Club,  he  was  for 
many  years  on  the  club’s  board 
of  trustees. 


Snowstorm 
Disrupts  Papers 
In  the  East 

Newspapers  in  several  eastern 
areas  were  snowed  under  this 
week,  when  one  of  the  worst 
storms  in  many  years  disrupted 
travel  over  passenger  and  de¬ 
livery  routes. 

Nearly  all  of  Ontario  was  par¬ 
alyzed.  Editions  were  missed 
and  in  some  cases  entire  days 
went  by  without  publication  of 
some  papers.  Others  printed 
token  editions.  Employes  able 
to  reach  newspaper  offices  dou¬ 
bled  up  and  worked  long  hours 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
those  living  in  districts  com¬ 
pletely  snowed  in. 

In  Hamilton,  carriers  hiked 
all  the  way  downtown  from 
branch  districts  which  could  not 
be  reached  by  delivery  trucks, 
and  deliver^  their  quotas 
through  five-foot  drifts. 

’The  Toronto  Star  and  Tele¬ 
gram  cut  down  from  five  to  two 


editions  on  Tuesday.  'The  Globe 
&  Mail,  a  morning  paper,  did  not 
print  on  Wednesday,  since  it  was 
not  likely  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  its  readers  could  re¬ 
ceive  copies. 

Employes  of  the  Buffalo  News 
and  Courier  -  Express  had  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  in  getting  to 
their  offices,  many  walking  long 
distances  in  heavy  going.  Both 
papers,  however,  went  to  press 
on  schedule  for  all  editions. 

With  many  truck  routes  in 
Syracuse  completely  blocked, 
the  Post-Standard  resorted  to 
the  use  of  trains  for  delivery  of 
part  of  its  circulation.  By 
Wednesday  evening  conditions 
had  improved  sufficiently  to  al¬ 
low  amost  normal  delivery  for 
the  evening  Herald-Journal. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  ran  skeleton  editions 
the  first  day  of  the  storm,  with 
no  advertising.  Deiiveries  were 
not  attempted  beyond  the  cen¬ 
tral  area.  ’The  Times-Union, 
which  had  intended  to  run  a  40- 
page  paper,  ran  12  pages  instead, 
also  without  advertising. 
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WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
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Worcester,  AAossachusetts 

writes  a  well-known  newspaper  pujsiisher 
to  another  concerning  Farrar’s  newspaper 
restyling  service. 

THE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE 

•  Some  of  the  newspapers  listed  at  the 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN 

Vancauver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

THE  STANDARD 

Mantreal,  Canada 

THE  HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 

THE  DAILY  STAR 

left  were  restyled  to  save  newsprint  with¬ 
out  loss  of  reader  good-will;  others  were 
restyled  to  save  production  costs;  but  all 
wished  to  have  a  faster-reading  and  more 
distinctive  style— to  be  ready  for  the  new 
world  which  is  just  around  the  corner. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

THE  POST-JOURNAL 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

•  All  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  left— 
and  many  more  —  were  restyled  by  the 
man  of  whom  Time  Magazine  said,  “is  one 
man  who  really  knows  what  to  do  with 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

newspaper  space”. . . 
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Reno,  Nevada 
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Morgan  Blake 
Pleads  Cause 


Of  All  Prisoners 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  14 — To  At¬ 
torney  General  Francis  Biddle, 
the  25  prisoners  involved  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  revolt  a 
week  ago  are  “constitutional 
psychopaths,’’  but  to  Morgan 
Blake,  columnist  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  who  brought  about 
their  surrender,  they  are  “the 
ultimate  in  human  wretchedness 
caused  by  sin.” 

Blake's  deep  interest  in  re¬ 
ligion  dates  from  his  conversion 
in  1922.  He  has  been  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  at  the  Baptist 
Tabernacle  and  over  the  air. 
Many  men  who  have  become 
prisoners,  he  believes,  would 
have  been  different  if  someone, 
somewhere,  had  cared,  and  he  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  Christian 
training  and  recreation  to  stop 
the  flow  of  juveniles  into  jails. 

Fellow-workers,  who  enjoy  the 
the  slim  columnist’s  good  humor, 
regard  him  as  “flamboyant  in 
type  but  gentle  in  person.” 
■They  think  that  characteristic 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  success 
in  dealing  with  the  embattled 
convicts,  a  dramatic  episode  that 
made  Page  One  of  the  nation's 
newspapers. 

One  of  the  inmates  whose 
presence  was  resented  by  the 
other  prisoners  was  George  John 
Dasch,  a  German  saboteur  who 
landed  on  Long  Island  in  1942, 
federal  officials  disclosed  after 
the  revolt  ended.  Blake  was 
the  only  newsman  allowed  to 
talk  with  the  prisoners  and  they 
had  confidence  in  him.  due  to 
the  fact  he  had  often  conducted 
religious  services  at  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary. 

“I  never  dij^  so  much  speech¬ 
making  in  my  life,”  Blake  com¬ 
mented  after  his  visit  which  led 
to  a  promise  from  the  prisoners 
to  surrender  if  he  would  publish 
their  side  of  the  story.  He  did. 
He  enumerated  their  seven 
grievances  and  the  men  turned 
over  the  keys  to  the  prison 
after  one  of  their  leaders  said: 
“This  is  Pearl  Harbor  Day — an 
ideal  day  to  surrender.” 

Biddle  later  announced  the  25 
men  who  had  held  four  guards 
as  hostages  would  be  tried  soon 
on  charges  of  violating  prison 
security  regulations. 

A  member  of  the  Journal  staff 
since  1916,  when  he  was  called 
from  the  Nashville  (Tenn. ) 
Banner  by  the  late  John  S. 
Cohen,  Journal  editor,  Blake  was 
graduated  from  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  law  degree.  To 
keep  from  “living  off  the  Old 
Man,”  he  got  a  job  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
seean  and  soon  turned  to  sports 
stories,  writing  a  column  on 
wild  life.  He  went  to  the  Banner 
to  cover  politics,  but  often  con¬ 
tributed  sports  columns.  The 
Journal  hired  him  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  but  in  1940  he  became  an 
editorial  columnist.  He  described 
himself  this  week  as  the  first 
"Dorothy  Thompson  Man  for  the 
next  President.”  A  son,  Lt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake,  is  with  the  Army  in 
Italy. 


semblyman  and  owner  from  ers  which  are  in  conflict 
1885  to  1898  of  the  Cohoes  the  provisions  of  this 
(N.  Y. )  News,  died  Dec.  7.  The  publishers  shall 


Howard  Herrick,  73,  thea-  hound  by  any  provision  oj 
trical  advance  agent  and  former  constitution,  by-laws,  resoltaism  U Af 

drama  critic  for  the  Richmond  rules  or  regulations  of  the  usk 
(Va.)  Times  and  New  York  which  are  in  conflict  with  k 
World-Telegram,  died  Dec.  7.  provisions  of  this  contract,  Jy 

Matthew  M.  Strickler,  74,  at  Hk 

one  time  Sunday  editor  of  the  other  to  adopt 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  for  and  regulations  of  any  chana,  ^  J  j.:, 
25  years  prior  to  retirement  in  government  of  Us  of,  ®  j:,(, 

1943  in  the  publicity  bureau  of  rnambers.  No  precedents  or  pn  ic 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  conditions,  rules  or  oj» 

Commerce,  died  Dec.  8.  ments  shall  be  recognised  is  ssi  nr 

Second  Lt.  Brooks  Morrison  ^  Mttt.dei 

COONS,  22.  a  former  employe  of  contract.’ 

the  circulation  department  of  ^ne  constitution,  by-li*  -mbers 
the  Lexington  ( Ky. )  Herald-  and  general  laws  of  the  Inttr*  nte  unti 
Leader,  was  killed  in  action  in  tional  Typographical  Untosr,  mblished 


Morgan  Blake 


Germany  Nov.  20 

Lt.  William  Milton  Hathorn, 
30,  former  bookkeeper  for  Mem¬ 
phis  ( Tenn. )  Commercial  Ap- 


the  local  laws  of  the  typognfi.  f^sitj 
ical  union.  No.  ..  .  not  affeetk  Dr.  Lei| 
wages,  hours,  working  coti-  edito 
tions,  or  the  interests  of  the  pgr  M  week 


peal,  was  killed  in  action  in  9^  po^'t  shall  not  the 

_  _  i*...  ■  ..i  ’a.-  .. 
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WILLIAM  A.  GORDON,  77.  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  Press,  died  Dec.  6  in  Villa- 
nova,  Pa.  He  had  worked  on 
the  news  staffs  of  the  New  York 
World  and  Chicago  Times  and 
had  been  city  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  Herald  and  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
His  last  journalistic  activity  was 
editing  the  West  Philadelphia 
Times,  a  weekly. 

G.  Adolphe  Wiedemann,  66, 
former  president  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  with  the  Bulletin  for 
45  years  of  continuous  service, 
died  Dec.  5  in  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
In  1896  he  joined  the  Bulletin 
as  secretary  to  the  late  William 
L.  McLean,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  in  1941,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  promotional  work  for 
the  newspaper. 

Robert  P.  Stewart,  52,  since 
1933  Detroit  manager  for  News¬ 
week  magazine,  died  Dec.  7. 

Ferdinand  Hoyt,  64,  former 
political  opponent  of  Hamilton 
Fish,  who  in  the  early  1920’s 
purchased  the  Beacon  (N.  Y.) 
Journal,  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  a  quarter-century  by  his 
brother.  Morgan  H.  Hoyt,  died 
Dec.  8.  In  1928  he  had  sold  the 
paper  to  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
group. 

John  J.  Welch,  40,  editor  of 
Mill  Supplies,  a  McGraw-Hill 
trade  publication,  was  killed 
Dec.  10  when  his  automobile 
struck  a  tree,  and  Mrs.  Welch, 
36,  editor  of  the  school  page 
of  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y. )  Re¬ 
porter-Dispatch,  was  critically 
injured  and  is  ait  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  Hospital.  Mr.  Welch  had 
been  sports  writer  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  member  of  the  staffs  of 
several  Chicago  dailies. 

Lindsay  S.  Gowe,  Canadian 
newspaper  editor,  died  recently 
at  his  Toronto  home  after  a 
three  years'  illness.  He  was  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Saint  John 
(N.  B.)  Sun,  the  Lethbridge 
(Alta.)  News  and  the  Kingston 
<  Ont. )  Standard. 

William  K.  Mansfield,  88, 
former  New  York  State  as- 


Fraiice  Nov  19  review  by  the  five-w.t  with  its  v 

Tt  Tocvph  r:  Riidfcparir  for-  <^ommittee.  Disputes  or  difjr.  # widen 
merlv^emolo^  V  the  Harris-  “1  the  ajortti  diiof  o] 

killed  in  action  in  France.  ml  Am  S  S, 

James  M.  Hammond,  61,  com  {,e  referred  to  the  aforesaid  m  Hiich  by 
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killed  in  action  in  France. 
James  M.  Hammond,  61,  com 


posing  room  superintendent  of  cial  standing  committee  for ! 


the  Long  Beach  ( Cal. )  Press-  tlement  and  aforesaid  lam 
Telegram  since  1920.  died  at  affect  wages,  hours,  and  workk 
Long  Beach  Dec.  6.  He  had  for-  conditions,  or  the  interests  of 
merly  been  mechanical  supenn-  j,arty  of  the  first  part  shall  r; 
tendent  of  the  Santa  Barbara  jjg  made  effective  without  !*• 
( Cal. )  Press  and  publisher  of  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the 
Bellflower  ( Cal. )  Enterprise.  part.  Whenever  conflict  otcr. 

Eugene  Evans,  67,  head  of  the  between  the  aforesaid  lawstsz 
feature  advertising  department  the  provisions  of  this  agrteim 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  the  provisions  of  this  agremc 
since  1938,  died  Dec.  6.  Prior  to  in  all  cases  be  paramount.’ 
joining  the  Chronicle  he  had  “The  Special  Standing  Ci£ 


“The  Special  Standing  Ci£j 


served  two  years  as  editor  of  the  mittee  of  the  American  New?pd 


Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent. 


Publishers  Ask 
ITU  to  Cooperate 

continued  from  page  9 


per  Publishers  Association  pa 
sesses  full  information  cook.': 
ing  contracts  throughout  fe 
country.  Greater  than  usual; 
the  importance  of  each  publics 
availing  himself  of  that  infonn 
tion  when  negotiating 
union  representatives.” 


‘deadlock’  of  the  joint  standing  a 

committee  universally  provided 

in  contracts  with  jurisdiction  to  Press  Club  BishoU 
adjudicate  disputes.  Whereupon  ^  r 

the  Executive  Council  would  be  Washington,  Dec.  13 
authorized  by  the  aforesaid  man-  bers  of  the  National  u 
agement  recognition  of  laws  to  were  able  to  boast  thh^ 
release  a  local  union  ‘from  fqr-  ^^at  oim  of  their  memMn 
ther  obligation  under  such  arbi-  attained  the  ^"k  of  “  * 
tration  procedure  or  agreement.’  the  Roman  Catholic 

“No  contract  would  mean  from  Msgr.  Michael  E.  R^^dy  _ 
day  to  day  other  than  what  the  appomted  bishop  of  the  W 
Executive  Council  in  its  ex  parte  bus,  O.,  diocese.  He 
wisdom  would  interpret  it  to  Natio 

n^ean.  otic  Welfare  Service. 

“For  many  years  there  has  ex-  —  "* 

isted  in  contracts  formally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ITU  a  form  of  ref-  O  ^  A  ♦ 

erence  to  union  laws  which  does  ^  ^  ^ 

not  subordinate  the  contract  to 
said  union  laws.  Sample  of  such  - «  . 

forms  follow;  Magazine  iveen 

“  ‘It  is  conceded  by  the  pub-  ,  , 

Ushers  that  they  have  no  right  With 

to  object  to  any  rules  or  regula-  .  .  .t 

tions  made  by  the  union  to  gov-  JonC$  AutOIlia**® 

ern  it  members  which  do  not  m 
conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  lension 
contract,  and  that  all  the  pub¬ 
lishers  can  demand  of  the  union,  azcel  all  othar  PW** 

or  the  union  of  the  publishers,  c  j  finaatt 

is  the  fulfillment  of  this  con-  faad*  la  pw* 

tract.’  5,^  SmJM 

“  ‘The  union  shall  not  be 
bound  by  any  provisions  of  the  ll  ■  ■ 

articles  of  association,  by-laws,  ff  ftllcr  ijCOtt" 
charter,  constitution,  codes,  laws,  PLAINFIELD  N. 

regulations,  resolutions,  or  rules  ri*Ainr  i 

of  any  character  of  the  publish-  *** 
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Not  an  Oiiicial  Body 
All  who  have  appeared  be¬ 
ta  the  commission  so  far  have 
to  notified  this  is  the  com- 
nission’s  policy,”  Dr.  Leigh  said. 
Iffeafter,  we  will  not  make 


I 
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]fing  and  Quiet  Study 
Hope  of  Press  Probers 

By  Philip  Schuyler 

WELL-ROUNDED  consist-  fore  it  without  their  advance 
(ot  picture,  based  on  long  permission,  nor  is  the  Commis- 
^  discussion,  study  and  re-  sion  planning  any  such  release 
Jini”  is  the  goal  of  the  Com-  before  its  final  report  is  given 
jjpnn  on  the  Freedom  of  the  in  1946. 

pieis.  Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  di-  "Of  course,  in  no  way  do  1 
^.declared  this  week,  clari-  wish  to  suggest  that  anything 
(yinf  the  decision  reached  by  all  you  voluntarily  wish  to  make 
jKinbers  to  keep  hearings  pri-  public  is  limited  or  regulated  by 
nte  until  the  final  report  is  our  policy.”  (  Editor  &  Publisher 
poilished  in  June,  1946,  by  the  last  week  published  comments 
aiversity  of  Chicago  Press.  by  Morris  Ernst  and  Arthur  Gar- 
Dr.  Leigh  was  interviewed  on  field  Hays,  noted  civil  liberties 
|e  editorial  suggestion  made  lawyers.) 

Id  week  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Qj.  Lgigjj  insisted  there  was 
Hut  the  cornmission  proceed  “nothing  unique”  in  the  way  the 
lith  its  work  m  a  glass  house  Commission  is  working.  Other 
I  widen  the  opportunity  for  the  inquiries  have  been  carried  on 
{luh  of  opinions  and  at  the  s^e  jn  the  same  manner. 
lji!ie  prevent  nse  of  unfounded  ..™ 
noors  regarding  activities  of 

Owbody  which  was  created  Isist  gathering  is  the  raw  material  for 
Much  by  a  grant  of  $200,000  to  be  made 

fee  University  of  Chicago  by  he  continued. 

Henry  Luce,  of  Time.  Life  and  ^he  notes  we  are  taking  are  for 
■'  our  own  use.  We  wish  to  do  a 


thorough  piece  of  thinking.  We 
think  we  can  get  best  and  frank¬ 
est  help  if  people  know  what 
they  tell  us  is  not  going  to  be 
made  public  immediately. 

“Our  final  report  will  be  a 
recommendation.  But  it  will 


public  the  names  of  those  who  have  no  power.  What  the  news 


vill  be  asked  for  their  opinions. 

Dr.  Leigh  said  the  question 
vbether  the  commission  would 
(ODduct  open  or  closed  hearings 
ns  "thoroughly  discussed”  at 
fee  first  meetings  of  the  group. 

H  should  be  remembered  that 
we  are  not  an  official  body  in 
iny  sense  of  the  word.”  Dr. 
Leigh  said.  "We  are  all  private 
citizens,  enormously  interested 
in  the  subject  we  are  studying. 
All  we  can  do  in  the  end  is  make 
tecommendations;  we  will  not 
lormulate  policy.  It  would  be 
iierent.  for  instance,  if  we 
were  a  commission  within  the 
wganization  of  the  American 


papers,  the  radio  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  do  about  it  will  be  up  to 
them.  If  it  were  a  government 
commission,  or  a  commission 
binding  people  to  take  action,  I 
could  see  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  open.  But  as  it  is, 
I  do  not.” 

Dr.  Leigh  declared  he  would 
be  always  available  to  give 
honest  answers  in  regard  to  any 
reports  or  rumors.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  had  heard,  for  instance, 
that  the  Commission  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibility  of  adopt- 
tion  of  consumer  research  pro- 


whom  we  had  talked.” 

“At  the  present  it  is  not  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.”  he  said.  “It  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  major  problems 
The  report  is  decidedly  unre-. 
liable.” 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  asked  Byron 
Price,  director  of  censorship, 
who  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  if  he  chose  to  disclose 
what  he  had  told  the  members. 
He  replied  that  he  had  spoken 
to  them  in  his  private  capacity 
and  not  a^  a  government  official, 
and  preferred  to  abide  by  the 
agreement  that  the  meeting  was 
“off  the  record.” 

Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  who 
has  also  been  questioned  by  the 
Commission,  declared  he  was 
willing  to  have  what  he  said 
made  public,  but  that  he  hadn’t 
kept  notes,  and  that  if  Dr.  Leigh 
would  give  it  out  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection.  In  accordance  with 
Commission  policy.  Dr.  Leigh 
has  declined. 

■ 

Libel  Suit  to  Jury 

Hamilton,  Ont..  Dec.  11 — 
Justice  Keiller  MacKay  ordered 
the  libel  action  against  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram  and  M.  A.  An¬ 
derson  and  his  firm.  Reliable  Ex¬ 
terminators.  to  go  to  a  special 
assize  court  jury  this  week  after 
dismissing  a  defense  motion  for 
non-suit.  Sixteen  plaintiffs  are 
suing  for  unstated  damages  as 
the  result  of  an  election  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  in  the  Tele¬ 
gram  during  the  Toronto  civic 
elections  of  last  year. 


bw  publication  of  the  report, 
to  we  believe  no  good  ends  will 
I*  served  to  continue  our  work 
in  such  an  atmosphere.” 

A  letter  which  Dr.  Leigh  has 
sent  to  those  who  have  appeared 
nefore  commission  meetings 
states  the  policy  clearly: 

As  you  know,”  it  reads,  “the 
Conunission  is  working  quietly 
end  informally  to  obtain  the 
^ost  reliable  and  complete  pic- 
“ne  of  the  operations  of  the 
and  radio  communications 
®d  weir  regulation.  The  Com- 
^ion’s  mature  findings  will  be 
public  as  its  own  small 
contribution  to  the  problem.  It 
^not  considered  it  sensible  to 
nw  public  hearings  or  to  pub- 
™  interim  reports  giving  the 
siawments  or  views  of  its  own 
nitinbers  or  of  witnesses  who 
^H>ew  before  it.  The  Commis- 
^  itself  will  in  no  case  release 
”  the  record  of  its  inter- 
with  persons  who  have 
ocnn  kind  enough  to  appear  be- 

IIITOI 


Vaughn  Named 
U.P.  Manager 
For  For  East 

The  appointment  of  Miles  W. 
Vaughn  as  Far  Eastern  manager 
of  the  United  Press  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  its  presi¬ 
dent.  Hugh  Baillie. 

Vaughn,  now  in  Honolulu  en- 
route  to  India  and  China,  is  a 
veteran  of  10  years’  experience 
in  the  Orient.  From  1924  to 
1934  he  was  in  charge  of  U.  P. 
there  and  helped  to  organize  the 
distribution  of  news  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Malaya,  China,  Japan  and  Man¬ 
churia.  In  1934  he  returned  to 
New  York  to  become  night  nevvs 
manager,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  present  appointment. 

Gene  Gillette,  assistant  night 
news  manager,  was  named  to 
succeed  Vaughn  in  charge  of  the 
U.P.  service  for  morning  news¬ 
papers.  Gillette  joined  U.P.  in 
1927  in  Nebraska  and  subse¬ 
quently  served  as  Central  Di¬ 
vision  news  editor  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  as  Wash¬ 
ington  day  editor  and  as  South¬ 
west  Division  news  editor  at 
Kansas  City  and  Dallas. 

Vaughn  is  a  native  of  Kansas. 
He  joined  the  Chicago  bureau 
of  U.P.  in  1915,  was  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  I.  Thereafter  he 
returned  to  U.P.  as  foreign  edi¬ 
tor.  From  1920  to  1924  he  was 
news  manager  in  Brazil.  Argen¬ 
tina.  Chile.  Peru  and  Central 
America. 


grams  by  newspapers  individ- 

sitaty“orNewspaper  Edltors'or  groups.  Under  such 

within  the  National  Association  ^  wnniH 

of  BrnflHcastcra  zines,  and  radio  stations  would 

.“Afield  day  of  discussion  and  readers  or  listeners  factual 

topeement.  we  hope,  will  fol-  critical  reports  on  adver 

'  ....  *-  tised  products. 

Dr.  Leigh  said  the  report  prob¬ 
ably  grew  out  of  “one  idle  ques¬ 
tion  asked  of  one  person  with 
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Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tima— JO  par  Una 
4  timai — .40  par  Una  par  Intartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  Una 
2  timai — .80  par  Una  par  iniartion 
4  timai — .70  par  Una  par  Iniartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  coit  of  any  clauiliad  ad- 
vartiiamant,  count  fivo  avaraga  wordi 
to  tha  Una.  Minimum  ipaca  accaptad 
for  publication  ii  thraa  linai.  Advar- 
tiiari  who  kay  thair  adi,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  ihould  coniidar 
thii  ai  four  wordi. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Ai  an  added  larvica  to  advartiiari  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  "Situationi  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  !i  placed  in  tha 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Panonnal  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 

InforMation  Wanted 

INFOBMATION  WANTED  OONCEBN- 
INO  whereabouts  of  A.  D.  Condo  car¬ 
toonist  and  creator  of  Everett  Tme — 
address  August  Derleth,  Sank  City, 
Wise. 

Newspaper  Brakart 

OATABLB  HANDUNO,  bayiag,  sell- 
lag,  Bergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  D.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Lea  Teighaer  Agency,  Nashville,  Mleh. 

OONriDBNTIAL  BBBVIOBS 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
THE  OAMPUBIJ.  OOMTANT 
Park  Central  Building,  Lios  Angeles 

W.  H.  OLOVBB  00.,  Yeatara,  OaL 
Confidential  data  on  desirable  aeiws- 
paper  properties.  laqaire. 

Machanicol  IqnipniaBt  For  Sain 

FOB  8AEB:  Ooss  factory  rebnilt  dou¬ 
ble  track  equipment,  82 cut  off. 

Casting  boa,  tail  cutter,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  and  Ludwig  electric  pump. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  Burroughs 
Typewriter  Bookkeeping  and  Payroll 
nuMihiae. 

0.  A.  PAGE  PXmT.IHmNO  OOMFANT, 
(04  Financial  Center  Bldg..  104  S. 
^rlng  St.,  Los  Angeles  14.  CaliTomia. 

0088  8  DBOX,  two  plate  wide.  SIH' 
eat-off.  AO  drive,  easting  equipment. 
Hee  4  deck,  two  plate  wide.  88%* 
sheet  sat-eff,  AO  drive,  casting  equip- 
meat.  Write  Bex  1188,  Twin  FaUs, 
Idaho. 


Mnch.  Equip't  For  Sain  (Cont'd) 
FOB  SALB,  8  Miller  Aatom'atie  Mas¬ 
ter-speeds.  Oood  condition.  Jay  Slater, 
684  Sooth  Goodman  St^  Rochester, 

N.  Y. _ 

LIQUIDATION  SALES— LINOOLN 
FBINTINO  00. 
Montgomery,  Pa. 

Duplex  Press,  S-page,  8  cel.,  else  41x 
66  Babcock  Oyllnder  Press  with 
Omaha  Felder,  89x68  Mlehle  Oylla^r 
Press,  two  Model  6  Linotypes,  fS 
Linotype  (late  model).  Ludlow  (elee- 
tris)  late  style.  8(  fonts  matrisee. 
Imposing  Tables.  Miller  Saw,  18  Kelly, 
Miehle  VerticaL  Hammond  Oasting 
Box,  Rosback  Rotary  Perforator,  86x 
88  Baum  Folder  with  feeder.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced — Write  ns. 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  8  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  38.  Penna. 

Mnebanlcal  IqnlBOina*  Wantnd 

EITHER  2-PLATE  WIDE,  4-deek 
high  press ;  or,  4-plste  wide,  4-deek 
high;  either  soft  or  hard  packing,  with 
21%*  cutoff;  Also  pony  auto  plate. 
Box  1750,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
2-COLOB  11x14  magasine  press,  speed 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TABLOID  PASTEBS  to  fit  a  single 
width  Goss  press.  Box  1062,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTBD 

Gone  prose,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18)4  inch  printing  diameter — 
31)4  inch  cat-off  or  dedc  for  eame. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  Hoe  or  Goss  24  or 
32-page  (2-page  wide)  press  with  elec¬ 
trical  control,  also  complete  stereotype 
equipment  with  motors.  Sun-Tattler, 
Hollywood,  Fla. 


Newspaper  Prnss  Englwnnrs 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York. 

_ Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

IN  MICHIGAN — exclusive  weekly  in 
rich  non-daily  county.  $14,000  gross, 
growing.  Fine  equipment,  including 
S  page  web  press.  $8,500  down,  bal. 
terms.  Golden  future  here  for  some¬ 
one  I  Yout  Dial  Agency,  Kalamazoo 
8.  Mich. 

NEW  BIEXICO  COUNTY  SEAT  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  circulation  2,200.  Gross 
$25,000.  net  $6,000.  Town  of  20,000. 
Price  $24,000,  $15,000  down.  May 
Bros,,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

NORTH  CAROLINA  semi-weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $20,000,  ABC  circulation  2,200, 
covers  80%  better  homes  in  town  of 
12,000  with  suburbs.  No  job  depart¬ 
ment.  Price  $15,000.  half  down.  May 
Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 
8  to  12  pages,  900  to  1,400  inches 
live  display  each  issue,  circulation 
8,000,  gross  in  excess  of  $25,000,  net 
over  $10,000,  independent  in  politics. 
Price  $12,000,  $9,000  down.  May 

Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ Newspapers  Wanfad _ 

CLIENT  ABLE  TO  FINANCE  up  to 
$500,000  wants  evening  paper  Florida, 
New  York,  Connecticut  or  Pacific  Coast. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MORNING  OR  EVENING  PAPER, 
with  or  without  Sunday  edition.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  Or  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  No  ceiling  on  price. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  DAILIES 
AND  BIG  WEEKLIES 

While  we  still  have  some  small  week¬ 
lies,  they  have  about  cleaned  us  out  of 
Dailies  and  Big  Weeklies.  We  are 
having  plenty  of  calls  for  both.  So  if 
you  want  to  sell,  get  in  touch  with 
the  agency  which  DOES  SELL.  Len 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Newspapars  Waiitad  (Cont'd )_  W®(f(d 

raOROUGHLY  EXPEBIENOBD  eir-  _ Advertisiat  ((W4) 

cniation  manager  wants  to  buy  from  LAYOUT  ARTIST — If  you  art  a  eS 
Publisher  circulation  of  not  more  than  layout  man,  experienced  in  r*t>a7 

n/V  /\n/\  (WfTI  ITylUfa-  U  OnKIIah.  measl  v.rmeva  _ _ 


20,000.  Box  1771,  Editor  A  Publiah- 


vertising,  and  want  a  permaamtiT 
tion  with  a  real  opportunity,  ^ 
outlining  your  experience  sn4  iil 


Naw»papar  Hnlp  Wantad  fications.  Give  complete  infomsiiisk 
IP  YOU  ARB  INTERESTED  in  locat-  first  letter,  includiag  age  sad  iih. 
ing  in  Michigan,  permanent  newspa-  desired.  Send  samples;  they  *8  l 
per  positions  are  available  in  all  de-  Promptly  returned.  Jessop  Adviitiik 
partments — editorial,  advertising,  cir-  Co.,  21st  Floor,  First  Central  Ti«a 

eulation  and  mechanical.  Give  qnali-  Akron  8,  Ohio. _ _ 

fications,  references  and  authorised  re-  SUBURBAN  DETROIT  WETtriTg 
ferral.  Michigan  Press  Association,  long  estab.  daily  type-plant,  miJ 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  young  experienced  man  of  istoih 

ability,  sound  practices,  to  dMql 
Halp  WoMtad  into  advertising  manager  er 

Advertisiat  pubr.  Must  be  adept  in  meeti^ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  ttlght  p|^g  commission  on  resnlts  uUml 
man  can  chart  his  own  future.  The  ph^to,  tell  qualification!,  rtZf  1 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post  Box  1759,  E.  A  P.^ 

commences  publication  January  Ist.  — 

Acceptance  proven.  Ground  work  com-  TWO  EXPERTCNCTD  DlSPUf  ] 

pleted.  Wire  qualifications,  age,  etc.,  SALESMEN: 

to  Owen  B.  Oarrell,  President,  Wil-  ,  . 

mington,  N.  C.  There  is  a  fine  opportunity  let  w 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— a  mid-  ‘**"“'1***'^  **'j*f*^.**' 

sition  offers  splendid  opportunity  for  " 

advancement.  Must  be  experienced  and  *****  *^1,1  ®‘*”*1®**  j* 

able  to  handle  key  department  store  ac-  ^*'-  ^his  opportinlty  kd 

counts;  would  prefer  man  with  metro-  'ered  to  men  who  want  to  aihi 
politan  newspaper  experience  particn-  connection  wi  h  a  IsmM 

larly  in  competitive  market.  This  is  •*'*^  7'“  ^  I*  * 

not  a  temporary  Job.  Attractive  sal-  snd  future  aarninn  a«  AyaJ 

ary.  Clean  city,  good  family  living  con-  entirely  on  the  man  hlniMll  J 

ditions.  Congenial  fellow  workers,  you  are  Interested  in  a  ^nuMjai  at 
Write  or  wire  to  Box  1735,  Editor  A  "ection,  please  write  fully  fiviii  w 
Publisher.  experience,  and  if  possible,  a  pk»  j 

ADVEBTISMG  S^l^  to  service  fSJ^’expeSs'rAddrels  Bm 
and  sell  fertile  field  of  100,000  popu-  4  Publisher 
lation  area.  Permanent  position  for 

man  of  proven  ability.  One  of  Michi-  ■—  ■  -  - 

gan’s  fastest  growing  established  6-  Halp  WaatOd 

day  papers.  16,500  ABC.  Fifty  dollars  Artist 

to  good  producer.  Give  complete  de-  - — 

tails.  Write  H.  H.  Powell,  Daily  Trib-  ARTIST  WANTED  FOE  FLOUM- 
nne.  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  Competent  all-around  commeitisl  » 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Young  wanted  by  Florida  advsirtMsi 

man  to  join  fast  growing  compan?  agency.  Salary  $80  per  week  Piuis 
now  owning  good  old  established  daily  opportunity  for  ay 

in  city  16,000  and  two  weeklies,  with  able  man  Write  sending  complete )» 
future.  Only  capable  experienced  am-  sonal  back;^ound,  references  » 
bilious  salesman,  result  producer.  Can  11,  ?.®.  ***  ®*® 

“buy-in”  company  if  mutually  agree-  Editor  as  Publisher, 
able  after  one  year’s  employment.  Per-  —  ■  ■— 

manent.  Ref.  Samples,  $50  and  some  Departmant  SfoK 

commission.  Write  Box  1825,  Editor  -  u 

&  Publisher.  _ Advertuing  Maatysr 

A  FAST  GROWING  DAILY  within  raiS  HIGHLY  RESPECTED  posilia 
one  hour  of  New  York  City  needs  two  in  one  of  America’s  finest  otorssig 
more  advertising  salesmen  (male)  in  February  1,  1945,  or  before  by  syais 
this  newspaper  advertising  minded  arrangements,  _  Salary  commenisnh 
city.  'The  situations  will  be  permanent  with  your  ability  to  maintsia  ■ 
and  are  to  be  filled  by  January  15th.  store’s  national  reputation  for  W 
Lay-out  experience  not  a  requisite  as  standing  advertising  which  hss  le 
we  employ  a  layout  man,  but  sales  suited  in  the  winning  of  the  Soaite 
ability  and  personality  are.  Applica-  award  twice  in  the  past  5  years.  Ifpi 
tions  will  be  treated  confidentially,  are  a  novice,  or  lack  courage,  as  Is 
State  age  and  details  to  Box  1811,  apply.  This  position  is  a  chsUes^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ some  experienced,  intelligent,  l«* 

C^SSIFIED  MANAGER:  Daily,  17,-  ‘SnTfn  \he  irefesfion.^V^^^^ 
000  permanent  with  progressive  coop-  V  .. 

erative  employers.  M^ist  be  top  pro-  J'”®.  ^ « 

motor  and  salesman.  Great  opportunity  7,  iL.*®  ideal  dimla 

to  build  to  12  classified  columns  daily.  2*  , ‘’*®  ™  ®irdine  sirS 

Large  market.  Many  industries.  Excel-  .P®*^*'®**’",”  J®!**,. 

'®"‘  f"*";;®-  a^r"*p'oied  fn  first  oommunlilia 

over  $800  average  monthly  collections,  ‘'L  „  p,iend  csriil 

pas.'."'- ““  ‘  r 

MAN  for  large  Midwest  newspaper. 

Starting  salary  $60,  rapid  advance-  Kalp  Waatta 

ment.  Write  fully.  Send  photo.  Box  (urcnlatiaa  ^ 

1788,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _  _ ..T« 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  (fast-moving  4225® 

OTKaniiation)  ii  ready  to  permanently  aTm  taww 

employ  a  man  (could  be  a  woman)  competitive  fiel|  Must  ka^ 

who  believes  he  is  qualified  to  become  routine,  city  and  an  oaDSt  Ir 

National  Advertising  Manager  of  dally  Sound,  K'oy*”* 

with  30.000  circulation.  Prefer  one  ‘®7““"”‘*'“  5  e 

who  has  made  national  trips  cooperat-  ^j®***  Tan’ve  get  ^ 

ing  with  reps.  Entails  travel,  of  coureei  Co^ILnraU  liSr-  « 

Editor  A  Publisher. -  phone.  Box  1727,  Editor  AjWlSS 

oMSTioir^Aam-r- 

daily;  24,000  elrenlation;  pleaoant  of-  luS 

flees;  good  city  and  happy  portonal  ^."® to 

alllliationa.  Permanent,  enviable  borth  v^***tw*  if fill 

selling  and  servicing  large  and  small 

accounts  backed  by  our  excelleat  copy  tleulars;  experience,  ago,  nu«  ^ 
department.  Oompleto  background  with  tua,  sali^  requiroments.  Adorsis 
references,  salary,  photo,  ote.  Box  kogee,  Oklahoma,  Phooalx  • 

1661,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Democrat. 

■  DITOR  ft  PUILIftHlR  for  DMaakM’lftlMl 


pubr.  Must  be  adept  in  ms«tii|  1 
petition,  creating  new  busiasss.  81 


TWO  EXPERIENOEDDISFUr ' 
SALESBIEN; 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  far  la 
thoroughly  experienced  salesasi,  ih 


permanent  connection  with  a  Isitid 
future.  Oood  salary  will  be  pw  k 
start,  and  future  earnings  art  4aia 
ent  entirely  on  the  man  hlmisll  I 


Halp  Wanta4 

Artist 

ARTIST  WANTED  FOB  FLOUDi- 

Competent  all-around  commertisl  » 


Dapartmant  Sfer( 

Advertising  Manager 


ary  expeoira  in  nrni  — - 

Write  or  wire  R.  D.  Friend,  csisa 
Frederick  A  Nelson  (owned  by  iw 
shall  Field  and  Co.)  Seattle  11. 


Kalp  Waatad 

Circnlatioa 


Htip  Waiitvfl 

Crciiation  (Coat’d) _ 

ggSfSwOM^DlSTBIOT  Monageri. 
r^^eneed  home  deiiTery  men,  on 
l,rSi»ui|  Weehington,  D.  0.  newe¬ 
ls'  fflut  have  beet  of  references 
USto  irilUng  to  demonstrate  ability 
M  totriet  home  delirery  managers 
ILi  tksj  qualified  for  something 
SL  ittrsetire  salary  and  car  allow* 
lir^WriM  full  detaila  in  first  letter. 

Boi  1744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
afC^ULATlSK  MANAOEB 
litil®  merchant  plan.  If  cap- 
lUt  liter  become  manager.  Write  giv- 
L  lie  references,  photo,  experience, 
giif  expected.  Write  Stillwater,  Ok- 

i.Li»»  Newi-Press. _ 

fgOia  KAK,  possibly  now  success- 
h|  DUtrict  Manager,  for  Homo  De- 
linn  Manager  Southern  newspaper, 
ii  town  of  125,000  population.  Must 
ke  ifireisive,  adaptable,  sober,  know 
^  to  handle  boys,  and  have  prac- 
tieil  promotion  ideas.  Job  takes  plenty 
dkoara.  Good  opportunity.  Car  neces- 
an  Send  details,  photo,  name,  refer- 
neei  preient  salary,  etc.,  to  Box  1800, 
Miter  t  Publisher. _ 

Holp  Woa^ 

Editorial 

OBTBDITOB  who  wants  to  work  and 
lin  is  npstate  New  York  town  where 
ki  eta  make  friends  and  really  enjoy 
hh.  Plenty  of  time  for  fishing  and 
wrastion  if  yon  can  do  your  job. 
giaad  place  in  which  to  raise  your 
1^.  Permanent  position  on  daily 
Send  photo,  salary  required 
■d  experience.  Box  1761,  Editor  A 

hWiter. _ 

CUT  EDITOB:  Young  man  with  vi¬ 
ne,  ability  to  edit  forceful,  newsy 
iiily,  to  give  dramatic  appeal  to  news, 
iupire  itaff  of  4.  Write  editorials. 
Prmtion  minded.  Pref.  to  Joumal- 
ina  col.  ed.  Progressive  outfit  with 
plaai  to  expand  in  daily  field.  Estab. 
Iiily,  city  15,000.  Ref.  samples.  $45 
vk.  bites  on  effectiveness.  Write  Box 

184,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

IBIIOR  N.  Y.  0.  SUBURBAN  WEEK- 
LT  eewipiper.  Some  advertising  ex- 
loriinee.  Steady.  Box  1829,  Editor  A 

hblither. _ 

nPBSIZVCED  NEWSMAN  to  take 
hll  charge  of  old,  established  weekly 
i>  leaihore  resort.  Give  full  informa- 
tiiD,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Trite  to  Star  and  Wave,  Cape  May, 

kW; _ _ 

DITOBLUi  WRi^B  who  can  really 
writs  and  editorial  cartoonist  with 
idiai  who  can  really  draw  have  excel- 
kil  opportunity  on  substantial  daily 
i^iper  in  large  Southern  city.  Sub- 
nit  bMkground  information,  relev 
1^.  samples  of  work  and  statement 
‘  salary  required  to  Box  1760,  E.  A  P. 
IDBRIBNCBD  copy  reader,  un- 
hr  II,  for  national  trade  newspaper 
h  Detroit.  Permanent,  good  chance  for 
•frncement.  Give  particulars,  salary 
npeeted.  Box  1689,  e/o  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
is^  New  York  City. 

CED~ TELEGRAPH  EDI- 
JOB;  also  all-around  news  reporter, 
in  complete  record  and  qualifications, 
la,  Butler,  Pa. 

Jbmenctd  woman  reporter 

•cciety,  features,  news.  25,000  cir- 
itioB  Illinois  weekly.  Give  complete 
formation,  photo,  salary.  Box  1789, 
liter  ft  Publisher. 

ami  R^ORTER  for  large  near 
icuo  newppaimr.  Send  photo,  com* 
‘te  bickjtroond.  Stortinf  salary  $50. 
eellent  future.  Box  1787,  Editor  A 

Dllifler, 

REPORTER  for  Illinois  after- 
daily  in  50,000  community, 
cim.  Go^  pay,  40  hrs.  week.  Pleas- 
‘  rrorking  conditions.  No  drunks 
»ted.  Write  Box  1749,  Editor  A 
hliiher. 

GIBO  EDITOR  permanent  pnel- 
P*Hxeeslve  8000  ABO  morning 
ttperienee  handling  ataff,  full 
I  mire,  writing  heads,  editorials, 
■Of  up.  Airmail  deuils,  salary.  In- 
^Phsts.  Box  1704,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

COPY  HEADER,  courts  repor- 
W  reporter,  excellent  Jobe  for 
fSh  “t«t-  Writo  or  wire 
1778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H*lp  Waattd 

Editorial  (Cont’d) _ 

REPORTER  AND  OOPTBEADEB,  un¬ 
der  35,  by  midwest  metropolitan  daily. 
State  education,  background  complete- 
I7.  age,  etc.  Send  photograph  if  poa- 
sible.  Address  Box  1709,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ _ 

REPORTER,  man  or  woman,  for  semi- 
weekly  in  college  town  of  5,500,  to 
work  under  experienced  editor.  Excel¬ 
lent  chance  to  gain  experience.  $26 
weekly  guaranteed  to  start.  News- 

Chronicle,  Shippensburg,  Pa. _ 

REPORTER,  general,  some  aporti,  aad 
desk  axp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  80.  Calif, 
city  16,000;  single  man  deaired.  Plea- 
aant  conditiona.  Give  exp.  send  snap¬ 
shot,  personal  deicription.  Box  1884 

Editor  A  PnbllahSr. _ 

TWO  NEWS  BDITOBS.  No  annonne- 
ing.  n.P.,  AP  radio  wirea.  Permanent. 

WHBF,  Rock  Island,  Ill. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  copy  readers, 
photographers  and  reporters  on  staff 
being  expanded  for  postwar  growth. 
Prefer  young  men  with  northwest  back¬ 
ground.  Inquiries  confidential.  Wire  or 
write  Managing  Editor,  Minneapolis 

Daily  Times. _ 

WANTED — Uncorruptible  highly  ex¬ 
perienced  legislative  reporter  to  per¬ 
manently  represent  two  progressive 
liberal  papers  in  northern  New  En¬ 
gland  state  cspitol  in  smoking  out 
conservative  political  shenanigans.  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

H»lp  Wasted 

Mmckankal 

ASSISTANT 

DCEOHANIOAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Large  midwestern  newspaper  seeks 
man  35  to  45  years  of  age  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  mechanical  equipment  of 
modern  design  used  in  printing  a  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  thoroogh  working 
know-how  of  building  construction  and 
maintenance.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Give  full  qualifications,  age, 
salary  expected,  previous  experience, 
and  earliest  date  available.  Box  1789, 

Mitor_A  Pnbliaher.  _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  permanent 
position  to  take  place  of  man  killed 
by  hit-run  truck.  Must  be  steady,  re¬ 
liable,  sober  and  fairly  good  on  ads 
and  jobs.  Excellent  pay  in  good  shop, 
serai-weekly  in  small  city  on  James 
River,  near  Richmond.  The  News, 

Hopewell,  Va. _ 

MAKE-UP  MAN  and  operator  on  morn¬ 
ing  paper  and  modern  plant,  good 
working  conditions.  Ideal  place  to  live. 
Not  duration  jobs.  Times-News,  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho. _ 

PHOTO-ENOBAVEB 

.kll-around  man  for  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  small  dailies,  situated 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
to  take  complete  charge  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  department  that  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  when  we  have  found  a  man 
capable  of  operating  the  plant.  The 
plant  will  most  likely  be  a  one  or  two- 
man  shop  in  the  beginning  and  as  it 
develops  its  commercial  work,  we  will 
add  equipment  and  men  accordingly. 
For  the  right  man  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime  with  unlimited 
possibilites. 

Write  or  wire  Norristown  'Hmea  Her¬ 
ald,  Norristown,  Pa.  Attention  W.  H. 
Shelton. 


THIRD  MACHINIST  position  open. 
Permanent.  Mast  be  young,  reliable, 
union.  $50  for  40  hours.  3  days,  2 
nights.  Paul  A.  Moore,  Journal-Trib- 
une  Publishing  Co.,  Sioux  Pity,  Iowa. 
WANTED  — ALL  AROUND  PRESS¬ 
MAN  for  job  printing  department. 
Plant  modern  thronghont,  excellent 
working  conditions,  good  scale  and 
ideal  place  to  live.  Union  shop.  Timea- 
Newt,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

WAMBD:  Phote-engraver  and  phe- 
tograpkar  for  night  job  in  well 
equipped  newspaper  plant.  Wire  T.  J. 
Forreater,  Ledgor-uqvinr  Papen, 
Oolninbna,  Georgia. 


Htip  WaAttd 

_ Public  Relations _ 

EXECUTIVE^  is  years  public  rela- 
tions  and  newspapers,  seeks  position 
East  Coast  with  opportunity  for  de¬ 
velopment.  Box  1802.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SitsatioRS  Waattd 

_ AdaiiittratiTo _ 

daily  newspaper  pnbliahor  and 
manager.  Age  40,  eighteen  years  a 
publisher.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
newspaper  work.  Will  consider  only 
sooth  or  west.  Experience  includes  job 
printing.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SitsatiRRs  WcHrtRd 
_ AdvortiaiRg _ 

ADVERTISING  —  PUBLIC  RElX 
TIONS  man.  18  yesra’  experience  at 
display  salesman,  with  mid-west  daily. 
37  years  of  age,  married,  honorably 
discharged  from  army.  No  physical  de¬ 
fects.  Available  after  January  1,  Box 
1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN 
available  January  1.  Age  42,  married, 
good  health.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
national  advertisers  and  agency  ac¬ 
counts.  Last  several  years  manager 
national  department  secondary  market 
newspaper  directing  consumer  and 
trade  aurveya,  asles  presentations,  mer¬ 
chandising  service  follow-up  including 
monthly  trade  paper.  Now  wish  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  larger  newspaper,  national 
magaaine  or  reputable  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  Substantial  character  and 
ability  recommendations.  Willing  to 
move  to  any  city.  Box  1657.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  successful  executive 
now  employed,  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  in  mid-west  or  west.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  and  references,  21  years 
newspaper  experience.  Age  39,  mar¬ 
ried.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  well 
qualified  man  write  at  once.  Box  1828, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANI 
AOER  on  daily  in  city  of  40,000  de¬ 
sires  similar  position  on  newspaper 
offering  post-war  opportunities.  65% 
increase  in  national  linage  this  year 
in  highly  competitive  market.  12  years’ 
experience.  Outstanding  record.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Age  29.  Veteran  World  War  II. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1801,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SitnatioRs  Waalvd 

Circolat»«it 

ATTENTION  CIRCULATION  fiCAN- 
AQEBS;  I  would  like  to  work  sa  your 
a.ssistant,  as  supervisor  of  District  or 
branch  managers  or  in  charge  of  Mail 
circulation.  Have  18  years  aueeesaful 
experience  in  all  departments.  Know 
ABC  records.  Excellent  record  for  cir¬ 
culation  increases  and  ability  to  work 
with  men  and  hoys.  Writo  Box  1784, 
Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 

CIRCULATIOir' MANAGER:  Ago  39. 
experienced  and  familiar  with  all  war 
time  circulation  problems.  Available 
at  once.  Box  1793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires 
change,  age  39.  prefer  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  Fully  qualified.  Have  been  with 
one  company  13  years.  Must  have  sub¬ 
stantial  salary.  Box  1809,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAOEB,  past  draft 
age,  married,  honest  and  sober  desires 
connection  live  organiiation.  Avail¬ 
able  within  sixty  days.  West,  aonth- 
west  preferred.  Yeara  of  experience, 
good  references.  Box  1676,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SitRotioRg  Waflttd 

_ Editorial _ 

AVATIABTJi  AT  ONCE  competent 
man  to  head  small  daily  news  de¬ 
partment.  Write  A.  J.  Haughe,  P.  O. 
Box  1091,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

20  YRS.  EXP.,  all  ed.  page  work  large 
daily,  now  assoc  ed.  Liberal,  able 
writer;  winner  photo  prises,  know  ba¬ 
sic  darkroom.  Interested  books,  stage, 
films.  42,  married,  draft  free.  Want 
pub.  relations,  newspaper,  mag  or  like, 
N.  Y.  pref.  Min.  $4600.  Ready  late 
Jan.  Box  1684,  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 


SilRatioRS  WoRted 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

CAPABLE  NEWSPAPERBIAN  now  em- 
ployed  seeks  change;  experienced  in 
news,  editorial  work,  telegraph,  make- 
up;  also  public  relations;  available 
reasonable  notice.  Box  1652,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

college  grad,  T..qnT.TyrT!w  ypi. 

uminous  writer,  desires  newspaper 
job,  Chicago.  Box  1815.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EDITOR — writer — features,  make-up, 
trade  rasg.  experience,  know  Europe, 
Latin-America.  Box  1764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-EDITOR. 
39,  desires  permanent  post  in  south 
or  mid-west  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Bex  1778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GAO  WRITER  FOR  rTPTET.W  VRAWa 
creator  of  humor  column,  swell  for 
daily,  weekly  or  syndicate.  Box  1812, 

Editor  A  Publisher,  _ 

GENERAL  REPORTING  cub  experi¬ 
ence  sought  to  advance  with  advancing 
daily.  Varied  writing  background.  Col¬ 
umbia  Journalism  graduate.  Box  1788, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER— —College  grad.  Fea¬ 
ture  writer,  any  distance,  any  clime. 

Box  1790,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN:  Knows  editai^ 
iai  make-up.  Features,  publicity,  wants 
job  N.  Y.  0.  Box  1691,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liaher. _ 

RRFORTINO  JOB  wanted  by  girl. 
Half  year's  wire  service  rewrite  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  Jonrnslism  school 
graduate.  Box  1690,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced,  young,  seeks 
change,  hard  work  a  guarantee.  Salary 
requirements  fair.  Box  1806,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  varied  ex- 
perience,  wants  position  medium-siied 
paper,  comfortable  climate.  Prefers 
writing  editorials,  chatty  column.  Box 

1816,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED — Moderately  important  po¬ 
sition,  at  $50  or  $60  a  week,  by  de¬ 
pendable  newspaper  man  of  long  and 
varied  experience,  now  employed.  Box 
1799,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SltROtiORS  WORtod 
Mcchamcai 

EXPERIENCED  MAILBOOM  fore*^ 
at  present  in  charge,  desire  change, 
ran  handle  galleys.  Box  1796,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PBESSBIAN-STEBEOTYPEB  foreman 
for  Duplex  Tubular  Press.  19  ysara’ 
exp.  Efficient,  reliable,  best  references. 
State  sai.ary.  Box  1732,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

WOMAN  LINOTYPE  OPERATOK,  15 
yrs.’  experience,  same  shop,  markets, 
ads.  Recently  widowed,  wants  change. 
Prefer  day  work.  Box  1792,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SitHOtlORt  WORted 
PRbiic  RalotlRRS 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY  9  —  compe¬ 
tent,  well  recommended  New  York 
newspaperman ;  background  includes 
promotion,  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  now  completing  southern  muni¬ 
cipal  assignment;  prefer  industrial, 
institutional  or  association  public  re¬ 
lations.  Address  Box  1574,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  POSITION  with  post-war 
future.  Woman,  28,  college  grad,  10 
years’  experience.  Employed  wartime 
replacement.  Available  now.  Box  1808, 

Editor  A  iSiblisher. _ 

PUBLIO  RELATIONS,  interior  or 
trade  publication  job  wanted  by  jonr- 
nsliam  graduate,  31,  fair  creative 
writer,  good  ap^arsnee.  aggressive, 
army  discharge.  Prefer  job  with  air¬ 
line  or  aircraft  industry.  Box  1795, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIO  RELATIONS  —  Writo  prMa 
releasee  that  get  printod.  BatabUok 
and  maintain  eontaeta  —  Oovenuneat. 
bneinaao.  Know  aonreea  and  eignifl- 
canee  of  Government  infonaation. 
Trained  in  eeonomiei,  poHtiea.  Know 
media.  Food,  agrienltnro  prefemd. 
Traveling  desired.  Box  16M.  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 


ft  PUftLISHIR'for  DtCRRibM’ ift, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

THE  PUBLISHERS’  meeting  in 
Chicago  this  week  to  consider 
recently-enacted  laws  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
almost  developed  into  a  washout 
on  the  first  day. 

A  hard-working  task  commit¬ 
tee  had  spent  all  day  Sunday 
and  most  of  the  night  drafting  a 
prelimineury  resolution  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  300  representa¬ 
tives  of  daily  papers  gathered 
Monday  morning.  On  the  face 
of  it,  the  resolution  seemed  suit¬ 
able  to  most  of  those  present 
and  with  very  little  opposition 
coming  from  the  floor  it  looked 
as  if  the  proposal  would  be 
adopted  on  the  opening  day. 

That  was  before  the  torpedo 
was  launched.  In  a  strongly- 
worded  speech  one  gentleman 
steted  that  adoption  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  resolution  would  be  the 
worst  thing  the  publishers  pres¬ 
ent  could  do,  not  only  because  it 
contained  matter  which  might 
lead  to  legal  difficulties  but  be¬ 
cause  it  might  be  misunderstood 
by  the  ITU  as  well  as  other 
newspaper  unions.  Attacked  at 
the  right  time,  with  the  group 
rather  complacent,  the  measure 
was  sunk  effectively. 

The  task  committee  met  again 
Monday  night  with  the  critic  as 
a  member  and  differences  were 
ironed  out.  The  result  of  their 
efforts  was  offered  to  the  general 
meeting  Tuesday  and  its  ap¬ 
proval  was  unanimous. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  group 
of  publishers  has  done  a  fine 
thing  for  their  brother  publishers 
around  the  country.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  they  adopted  is  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  much  stronger  than 
the  original  one  offered  to  them. 
Whether  Mr.  Randolph  of  the 
ITU  and  his  Executive  Council 
will  endeavor  “to  mutally  re¬ 
solve”  their  differences  with  the 
publishers  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  least,  the  publishers  now  offer 
an  opportunity  for  an  amicable 
settlefnent  of  what  will  certainly 
become  a  serious  issue  Jan.  1. 

The  resolution  is  a  model  of 
self-restraint  and  yet  it  leaves 
no  doubt  what  the  publishers 
really  think  of  the  new  ITU 
laws.  It  will  prove  a  valuable 
document  to  have  on  the  record 
when  and  if  the  ITU  starts  seri¬ 
ously  to  implement  the  new  laws 
on  its  books.  The  good  faith  of 
the  publishers  is  here  beauti¬ 
fully  exampled,  their  desire  for 
continuance  of  the  principles  of 
sound  and  equitable  collective 
bargaining  is  exhibited. 

The  publishers  did  a  good  two 
days’  work,  and  the  special  task 
committee  deserves  thanks. 

•  •  • 

JOHN  S,  KNIGHT  in  his  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Notebook”  took  notice 
of  the  speech  by  Henry  Wallace 
on  which  we  editorialized  last 
week.  Mr.  Knight  adroitly  han¬ 
dles  some  of  Mr.  Wallace’s 
“cracks”  about  newspapers  ( and 
that’s  about  the  only  term  that 
fits  his  phraseology). 

In  question  and  answer  style, 
some  of  Knight’s  retorts  are: 
“Wallace:  I  have  no  desire  to 


go  over  the  old  familiar  story 
of  the  influence  of  advertisers  on 
the  editorial  slant,  as  well  as  on 
the  presentation  and  selection 
of  news.  .  .  .” 

“Answer:  Why  not?  It  would 
be  far  more  honest  than  imply¬ 
ing  slyly  that  all  publishers  are 
worms  who  are  afraid  to  look 
an  advertiser  in  the  eye.” 

To  Mr.  Wallace’s  criticism  that 
publishers  are  “so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  short-time,  local 
problems  and  superficial  preju¬ 
dices  that  they  fail  to  realize  the 
deep  underlying  forces  which 
are  remorselessly  pushing  the 
world  ahead,  ”  Mr.  Knight  re¬ 
plies: 

“It  is  true  that  community 
problems  are  closest  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  heart.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  a  newspaper  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  development  of 
the  city  in  which  it  is  published. 
It  is  simply  good  citizenship  to 
campaign  for  better  housing, 
recreational  facilities,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  blighted  areas,  develop¬ 
ment  of  highways  and  airports 
and  the  election  of  men  to  public 
office  who  are  best  qualified  to 
serve. 

“The  fountainhead  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  is  found  in  the  local 
community  and  the  state  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Without  that 
public  interest  on  the  part  of 
newspapers,  more  solemn  asses 
and  glassy-eyed  crackpots  would 
be  found  adorning  the  halls  of 
Washington  at  public  expense 
than  turned  up  in  the  old  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  when  it 
was  under  the  tender  care  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace. 

“I  think  most  publishers  know 
something  of  the  world  forces 
which  are  remorselessly  pushing 
the  world  ahead.  Many  of  them 
have  traveled  far  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  their  professional 
critics  and  have  taken  a  keener, 
more  intelligent  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  at  the  facts. 

“Like  Mr.  Wallace,  they  are 
concerned  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  problems  of  world- wide 
readjustment,  the  rehabilitation 
of  conquered  lands,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  the  raising  of 
living  standards  everywhere. 

“But  when  Mr.  Wallace  says 
that  ‘it  would  be  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  on  modern  Christianity  if 
the  Russians,  denying  God, 
should  more  nearly  attain  to 
social  justice  than  we,  invoking 
the  name  of  God,’  he  is  talking 
through  his  hat.” 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Knight  says: 
“In  joining  the  parade  of  critics 
of  the  press,  Vice-President  Wal¬ 
lace  reveals  that  as  yet  he  is 
awkward  and  inexperienced 
when  compared  to  professionals 
like  Harold  Ickes  and  Morris 
Ernst. 

“Maybe  Henry  should  take  a 
few  lessons  from  his  boss  instead 
of  wrestling  with  press  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

*  *  « 

WE  ADMIRE  Standard  Rate  and 

Data  considerably  for  its  serv¬ 
ice  to  media  and  the  advertising 
fraternity,  but  we  can’t  resist 


revealing  a  choice  bit  of  pub¬ 
licity  writing  which  apppeared 
in  a  release  on  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  service. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  a 
14-page  release  on  SR&D  tells 
us:  “As  automatically  as  the 
King’s  chamberlain  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's  palace  would 
reach  for  his  handy  copy  of 
‘Burke’s  Peerage’  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  doubt  regarding 
the  status  of  an  Irish  baronet, 
so  does  the  modern  advertising 
man  grab  for  his  copy  of  ‘Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  and  Data’  when  faced 
with  a  complex  problem  of  pre¬ 
paring  schedules  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.” 

Probably  true — but  will  the 
papers  print  it? _ _ 

Heinz  Campaign 
Goes  in  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  7 


company  to  reach  all  kinds  of 
people  in  selected  markets,”  Mr. 
Heinz  elaborated,  “and  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  best  markets  de¬ 
pending  upon  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  We  can  also 
improve  our  advertising  timing 
and  allow  for  geographical  and 
seasonal  differences  in  food 
tastes  throughout  the  nation.” 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out, 
the  advertiser  using  newspapers 
can  make  effective  use  of  “tying 
in”  with  current  news;  he  can 
employ  a.  local  touch  denied  him 
by  other  media,  and,  by  naming 
local  outlets,  he  can  earn  dealer 
support. 

In  addition  to  localized  adver¬ 
tising  a  merchandising  manager 
will  be  assigned  to  each  of  the 
company’s  eight  sales  districts. 

In  investigating  the  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  national  advertising 
medium  Heinz  Co.  learned  that 
“between  the  years  1929-38  the 
money  spent  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  newspaper  advertising 
dropped  from  $260,000,000  to 
$148,000,000  and  linage  during 
the  same  period  suffered  a  de¬ 
crease  of  44.3%.  Of  national 
advertisers  who  used  newspaper 
advertising  just  before  the  war, 
less  than  50%  used  over  1,000 
lines  per  year,  only  15%  used 
as  much  as  2,500  lines  per  year, 
and  only  4%  used  10,000  or  more 
lines  per  year. 

However,  neither  Heinz  nor 
its  advertising  agency,  Maxon, 
Inc.,  were  satisfied  that  there 
had  been  any  loss  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  daily  newspapers  as 
a  national  advertising  medium, 
it  was  explained.  Further  re¬ 
search  convinced  them  that  with 
more  than  43,000.000  newspapers 


being  sold  in  the  United  State 
and  Canada  every  weekdiy  h 
the  year  1941  as  opposed  to  41, • 
000.000  in  1929  .  .  .  that  new 
papers  are  indi.spensable  to  ia 
public  and  that  they  have 
advantages  for  the  advertiit, 

Heinz  and  Maxon  then  de 
cided  to  see  what  could  be  do« 
with  newspaner  advertisine  bi 
a  national  advertiser  providd 
he  gave  that  medium  the  sum 
continuity  that  radio  insist^ 
upon — the  13  week  minimaa 
It  was  calculated  that  flu 
amount  of  morev  required  tt 
bring  a  good  radio  show  into  i 
principal  city  over  a  major  net¬ 
work  for  half  an  hour  a  week 
for  13  weeks  would  buy  froo 
40.000  to  60.000  lines  of  adverde 
ing  in  the  largest  circulaika 
new.spaper  in  the  same  city. 

Accordingly  Heinz  made  sone 
test  newspaper  runs  in  cities  o( 
different  sizes.  The  overall  re 
suits  showed  that  “consumer 
awarene.ss”  of  the  nroducts 
fected  was  increased  by  19.14 
during  the  13  weeks  of  advertir 
ing  and  that  consumer  buTinm 
the  products  advertised  ii- 
creased  by  33.7%  during  tlteiii 
vertising  period. 

In  conclusion  it  was  statil' 
“Many  other  interesting  fadt 
were  learned  during  the  teitii|! 
to  size  and  frequency  of  ata^j 
tisements  which  will  be  of  ydij^ 
to  Heinz  in  its  future  ady«|H 
ing.  But  the  important  thigm 
that  newspaper  advertising  gjH 
national  medium,  when  gHgM 
fair  chance  on  the  basis  of  sd 
tinuity,  does  not  have  to  bo** 
any  other  medium  as  to  costaal 
effectiveness.” 

The  Heinz  Co.  and  its  agency 
have  made  wide  and  regulause 
of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  which  todi; 
is  the  major  piece  of  resesrdi 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Willlm 
A.  Thompson  declared.  The 
Heinz  experiments  included  tests 
of  copy  appeals  based'upon  data 
furnished  by  the  Bureau. 

■ 

Meat  Institute  Uses 
400  Dailies  in  Drive 

Chicago,  Dec.  14 — ^To  let  con¬ 
sumers  know  about  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  meat  av 
plies  in  the  coming  months,  w 
why,  a  new  series  of  300-liM 
advertisements  by  the  Americac 
Meat  Institute,  with  headq^ 
ters  in  Chicago,  has  been  .‘!ch«u 
uled  to  start  this  month  in  nearl; 
400  daily  newspapers. 


There  are  newspaper  readers,  of  the  chal¬ 
lenging  type,  who  deliberately  send  in 
what  they  believe  to  be  unanswerable 
questions.  If  there  ARE  answers.  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D,  C.,  will  crack  the  tough  nuts  and  get 
at  the  desired  "meat.” 


The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  (33,417  E)  has 
renewed  for  this  service. 
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Grandfather  had  the  California 
gold  fields. 

Father  had  the  Oklahoma  land 
rush. 

But  where  do  we  grow  from 
here? 

Well,  just  one  of  many  trails  is 
blazed  by  the  strange  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  of  the  research  chemist. 

This  trail  leads  to  new  drugs  to 
conquer  pain  and  cure  the  great 
incurable  diseases  of  a  century 
ago  —  the  sulfa  drugs,  penicillin 
and  a  host  of  others  yet  to  come. 
It  leads  to  super  fuels  and  ever 
larger,  faster,  safer  planes  that 
will  bring  the  far  places  of  the 
world  ever  closer  to  our  front 


porches  on  Elm  Street.  It  leads 
to  such  new  qualities  for  familiar 
materials  as  wood  that  won’t 
warp,  swell,  rot  or  burn  and  wool 
that  won’t  shrink.  It  leads  to  such 
completely  new  materials  as  rub¬ 
ber,  textiles,  food  flavors  and  col¬ 
orful  plastics  from  an  oil  well  or 
a  coke  oven. 

Who  says  that  grandfather 
or  father  had  all  the  fun  — ■  or  a 
monopoly  on  opportunity? 

Beyond  the  frontiers  of  oinr  pres¬ 
ent  sketchy  knowledge  of  the  92 
elements  in  this  earth’s  ancient 
crust  lie  jobs  and  brighter,  broad¬ 
er  opportunities  for  us  all  than 
our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of. 


Give  America’s  industrial  brains 
and  brawn  the  chance — that’s  the 
direction  we  can  grow  from  here! 

Monsanto  Chebmcal  Company 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


Monsanto 

Chemicals ‘“Plastics 

SIEVING  INOUSTRy.. .WHICH  SCRVfS  MANKIND 


ILUNGTON 


iBOUCTOU 


LANCA 


HAWAII 


HOLLYWOOD: 


DENVER  NATION'S  AIR  CENTER 

A  POST-WAR  PICTURE  OF  THE  SHORTEST  AIR  ROUTE 
BETWEEN  SOUTH  AMERICA-RUSSIA-THE  ORIENT 


Bramiff  Airways:  South  to  Oklahoma,  Texas, 

the  Gulf  and  the  Elorder  Gateways.  Con-  Cl 

nections  to  entire  Southland. 

Continental  Air  Lines:  A  network  of  routes 
serving  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  MissourL 

United  Air  Lines:  From  Eastern  seaboard 
through  Denver;  direct  to  Northwest  and 
Pacific  Coast  terminals. 

Western  Air  Lines:  North  from  Denver  to 
Great  Falls,  Montana.  Direct  connections 
into  Canada.  East  to  Rapid  City,  N.  Dak. 


BERMUDA 

W  ORLEARr"^  NATAL 


jftIO 

JANEIRO 


DENVER  is  "ON  THE  BEAM 


Denver,  "The  Nation’s  air  center,”  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  important  aviation  terminals 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And,  when  the  war 
ends,  its  value  to  Pacific,  Far  East  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  air  transportation  is  going  to  be  tremendous. 
...  It  requires  only  a  glance  at  the  air-map  of  the 
world,  at  applications  already  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  at  the  new  routes  al¬ 
ready  accepted  and  established  and  Denver’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  United  States,  Canadian,  Alaskan,  Rus¬ 
sian  war  routes  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Ferry 
Command  to  visualize  what  the  future  holds.  .  ,  . 


That  Denver  is  on  this  route  has  for  two  years  been 
an  accepted  face  ...  It  is  on  the  shortest  air  route 
from  South  America  to  Russia  and  the  Far  Ease 
.  .  .  Take  a  look  at  our  domestic  airlines  already 
expanding,  with  shuttle  lines  running  criss-cross 
across  the  country  to  the  mail  lines  hitting  Denver. 
.  .  .  YOU’LL  HAVE  A  POST-WAR  PICTURE. 
.  .  .  ABOUT  ALL  SORTS  OF  NEW  KINDS  OF 
BUSINESS  IN  THE  POST-WAR  PERIOD  AND 
MANY  TYPES  OF  VISITORS  FROM  FAR-OFF 
LANDS. 

— Excerpts  from  article  by  Max  Cook,  Aviation  Editor, 
Scripps-Howard,  August  12,  1944. 
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